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"Only National 





has all four 


time-savers > 





< onone machine!" 





"This new NATIONAL does nearly two-thirds of her work automatically! 


“IT CHANGES TO COMP y FERENT POST- . . . with sharp, uniform multiple copies. 
ING JOBS IN SECONDS. Without moving from 
her chair, she quickly takes off the posting- 


control bar for one type of work and snaps 


“IT’S COMPLETELY VISIBLE...She can see all % Get this FREE 


» the is , 20-page booklet 
postings at a glance, whether the carriage is fonee inal 


open or closed y, representative, 
or write to the 
Company at 
posting-control bar: nd what the machine ating advantages, it has many other time-and- cov Dayton 9, Ohio. 
does autom v/y sh annot do \ ns money-saving features which we found only 

on this new National.” 


on another. Over nections are controlled 
automaticall, y the arrangem of the “Of course, in addition to those four oper- 


ITS FULL AM YBOs Wis in 
ciphers autom he can depress two See, without obligation, what this /ast 
or more keys simultanec ) amounts word in mechanized accounting will save on 
are visible on the keyboard u printed your work. Its cost is only a fraction of 
ITS ELECTRIC TYPEWRITER KEYBOA g what it saves. Call the local National repre- 
the fastest, easiest way type criptions sentative, or write to the Company. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY 
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FIRST IN RUBBER 


Rubber runs a mile a minute 
to cut a mountain into chunks 


A typical example of B. F Goodrich product improvement 


pose is where they make power to 
run the machinery used to turn a 
whole stone mountain into building 
materials—so much power, in fact, that 
rubber V belts driving the generator 
have to travel a mile a minute. At that 
speed engineers questioned whether 
ordinary belts could pull the load. 

But V belts would save space. Was 
there a belt to take the pulls and jerks 
without going to pieces? 

Someone had heard of the B. F. 
Goodrich grommet belt that stands more 
hard service than any other. B. F, 


Goodrich engineers studied the drive 
and said grommet belts could handle 
it. When this picture was taken, they 
had been running three years. They are 
still going strong as ever, saving space, 
weight, and equipment. 

A grommet is a tension member inside 
the belt. It is made like a giant cable 
except that it’s endless—a cord loop 
built by winding cord on itself. It makes 
a flexible belt but one that stands shocks 
and heavy loads. No other kind of belt 
has grommets; no other belt stands so 
much punishment or lasts so long. 


Product improvement like this goes 
on constantly at B. F. Goodrich; no 
BFG product is too unimportant to 
get its share. If you use V belts or 
other industrial rubber goods, don’t 
decide any product you may buy is the 
best to be had without first seeing your 
BFG distributor and finding out what 
B. F. Goodrich research may have done 
recently to improve it. The B. F. Goodrich 
Company, Industrial & General Products 
Division, Akron, Ohio. 


B.E Goodrich 


RUBBER FOR INDUSTRY 





YOU CAN GET THESE 
G-E MOTORS-FAST! 


Sump Pump Gas Pump 


Jet Pump Oil Burner 





Unit-Bearing Fan Shaft-Mounted Fan 








Belted Fan General Purpose 





NPA Regulations give priority ratings 
to a great variety of motor-driven products 
for business and industrial use. 


IF YOU have a D.O. rating or if you manufacture 
products used as maintenance, repair or operating sup- 
plies for business or industrial purposes, you may now 
be entitled to a priority rating which will enable you to 
purchase the fractional horsepower motors you need. 
And General Electric can fulfill your standard-motor 
requirements faster than you might think! 

Barring unforeseen emergencies or new rulings sub- 


sequent to the writing of this message, General Electric 


mM 
STANDARDIZED iiss MOTORS 


GENERAL 





has the facilities to handle your priority needs with prac- 
tically pre-Korea speed. What’s more, General Electric 
application engineers stand ready to help you design or 
re-design your products so that whatever standard mo- 
tors you need can be used to your best advantage. 

Write, wire or phone the nearest General Electric 
office or your nearest authorized distributor to start the 
ball rolling. General Electric Company, Schenectady 5, 
New York. 





TO DISTRIBUTORS AND DEALERS: 
You can obtain more motors or motor-driven products if you con- 
centrate on priority orders and pass these priorities back to your 
suppliers. User-preference for G-E fractional-horsepower motors 
on these products helps you compete more successfully for such 


priority orders. 
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GIRDLER 


HYDROGEN PLANT 


AT 


lf’s a one-man operation 


HE MANUFACTURE of Wilson's 

“Bake-Rite” shortening and 
“Certified Margarine” requires ex- 
pert control of production processes 
and high quality raw materials— 
including hydrogen. 

At Wilson & Company high- 
purity hydrogen is produced in the 
HYGIRTOL* plant designed and 
built by Girdler. Instruments con- 
trol the operations, and the plant 
is practically automatic. One man 


™ CIROLER 


keeps this sizable plant in opera- 
tion, furnishing hydrogen at any 
desired rate. 

Wilson saves in hydrogen 
costs, too. 

For fuel and process materials, 
HYGIRTOL plants use natural gas, 
propane, or butane. These hydro- 
carbons are reasonable in cost, are 
readily available, and easy to handle. 

If the production or utilization 
of hydrogen is a problem, let us 


help you, too. We also design and 
build plants for production, puri- 
fication, or utilization of many 
chemical process gases; purifica- 
tion of liquid or gaseous hydro- 
carbons; manufacture of organic 
compounds. 

Write for Bulletin 
G-35. The Girdler 
Corporation, Gas Proc- 
esses Division, Louis- 
ville 1, Kentucky. 


*HYGIRTOL is a trade mark of The Girdler Corporation 


CORPORATION 


Gas Processes Division 
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IN good form, too 


constant beating . . 
in use... 


of the tows from rust. 


FROM THE HOTEL BOILERS 


Hotel boilers can operate effi- 
ciently or cause consistent 
trouble, expense. Dearborn 
water treatment can help as one 
chief engineer discovered and 
wrote: “I opened the boiler for 
the first time in a year... it was 
clean as a new one... thanks 
for the help in getting this 
treatment started correctly.” 


pipe line... 
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NO-OX-ID KEEPS THE SKI TOW 


Ski tows, helpmates to millions, take a 
. from skiers when 
from the elements all the 
time. Several alert eperators of winter 
playgrounds have found NO-OX-ID 
Rust Preventives an efficient, economi- 
cal way to protect the metal framework 


longer life For 
THE ICEMAN’S TRUCK 


(ain An ice truck leads a damp, briny life 


indeed. Many thoughtful ice concerns 
found that truck bodies lasted longer, 
required far less maintenance when 
the entire under-structures of the 

~ trucks were coated with NO-OX-ID 
to prevent rusting. 


Whether you operate an industrial or processing plant... a utility ora 
a railroad or a steamship line... Dearborn’s specialized 
experience in water treatment and rust preventives is available to help 
conduct your business more efficiently, more economically. 


RUST PREVENTIVES 
AND BOILER WATER TREATMENT 








On and After April 16 our new address will be 


DEARBORN CHEMICAL COMPANY, General Offices: Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 54, Illinois. 


Canadian Branch: Dearborn Chemical Company, Ltd., 2454 Dundas St., West, Toronto 
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Omaha, Nebraska. 8 Westinghouse Selecto- 
matic Elevators give tenants and visitors of 
this building the best in smooth-riding, 
time-saving vertica! transportation. 


For years, Westinghouse engineering develop- 
ments have stimulated the vertical transporta- 
tion industry to strive for ever higher standards 
of quality and efficiency. In every phase of ver- 
tical transportation—equipment, maintenance, 
and service—Westinghouse has been the vanguard 
for progress. 

So, whatever your traffic problems may be— 
there’s a Westinghouse Integrated Vertical 
Transportation System to solve them completely. 
For information, write Westinghouse Electric 
Corp., Elevator Division, Dept. A-1, Jersey City, 
New Jersey. 

Look ahead with the leader... 


PRINTING PLANT— Philadelphia Inquirer 
Building, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 2 West- 
inghouse passenger elevators and 2 freight 
elevators give this fast-moving daily news- 
paper the efficient, dependable eleva- 
tor service it needs to meet its 
deadlines. 


DEPARTMENT STORE— Jordan Marsh Com- 
pany, Boston, Mass. This store is keynoting 
its modernization program with a Westing- 
house balanced vertical transportation 
system including Electric Stairways, 
passenger and freight elevators. 


OUSC 


}-98603 


PASSENGER ELEVATORS «+ ELECTRIC STAIRWAYS + FREIGHT ELEVATORS + MAINTENANCE AND SERVICE 
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Tall Tale ® 


Ever hear how Paul and Babe hauled 
the kinks out of Whistling River? 
Had to have something to hook to, so 


DOW CORNING SILICONE 


NEWS 


NEW FRONTIER EDITION 


FOURTH OF A 


SERIES 


Highlights 


In This Issue 





Mobilization Report 


¢ Wilson takes his first comprehensive 
look at where we stand so far, the prob- 


Paul Bunyan first freezes the river 
solid with a couple half-grown bliz- 
zards. Then he hitches her up to Babe 
with a log chain. Gee-up and the 
Mighty Blue Ox pulls rill he sinks 
knee-deep in solid rock. River won't 
budge so Paul grabs aholt and gives 
a heave that sends the river slithering 
out across the prairie so fast it turns 


lems ahead. ry. 19 


Wasting Men? 

e Army doesn’t admit it is; it uses a 
lot behind the lines, but that’s the 
smart way for Americans to fight, 
figures. Pe Ze 
to stream 
Labor Unity? 

e AFL and CIO are closer now than 
they could be with official unification. 
It looks at the UAW convention as if 
politics might be the formal bridge in 
their relationship. r. 35 


Cooking With Gas? 


e Not the advance guard. ‘They've 
been cooking with radar for a long time; 
now they're going to cook with cyclo- 
trons. P. 8] 


Death of the Salesman? 


¢ Not yet. Most companies are deter- 
mined to keep sales forces together 
whether they have anything to sell 
or not. ; ; P. 402 


For pulling power, the successors to 
Paul and Babe are diesel 


motives hauling streamliners and mile- 


electric loco- 


long freight trains across a continent, / 
up winding canyons, through 5-mile 
ed passes. Always 
better, the 
displaced 
motive 
tO mass- 


tunnels and snow fill 
looking for 
company Of men who 


! 
diesel-electric 


something 
first . 

Spending Money? 
¢ Right about now the defense dollar 
is beginning to move out fast; that 
ineans deliveries are coming in. P. 134 


steam with 
also the first 


Class H 


power were 


produce silicone insulated 
traction motors 

And there's another fabulous fact. 
This new class of electrical insulation 
luced by Dow Corning makes 
motors and generators last at least 10 
y ever did before 
ij hours a day 


Russia's Strength 

¢ Her industrial capacity is coming up 
fast, but she may have weakened the 
consumer side dangerously. P. 149 


THE DEPARTMENTS 


Business Abroad . ‘ 149 
Business Outlook nema aye 9 
Defense Business 134 
Education 52 
Figures of the Week 13, 98 
Finance ; 

International Outlook 

Labor 

Management 

Marketing 

The Markets 

New Products 

Production 

Readers Report 

Taxes 

Transportation 

The Trend : 

Washington Outlook 


mitra. 


times as long as the 
It keeps them running 2 
in spite of overloads, heat and high 
That means more goods and 
more power per pound 


water 
armaments; 
of copper; more compact and reliable 
shipboard and 


electric motors tor 


aircraft use 


SEND TODAY for your Reference Guide to the 
Dow Corning Silicones that improve products 


and production methods. Address Dept. a = 
DOW CORNING ose CORPORATION 
MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


ATLANTA ¢ CHICAGO e CLEVELAND ¢ DALLAS e LOS ANGELES e NEW YORK ¢ WASHINGTON, D. C. 
TORONTO: Fiberglas Canada Lid. LONDON: Midland Silicones Ltd. PARIS: St. Gobain, Chauny et Cirey. 


& 





IF YOU WEAR GLASSES try Sight Savers and see how well silicones clean, 
polish and protect eyeglasses. SIGHT SAVERS are the new, popular Dow 
Corning Silicone treated tissues that KEEP YOUR GLASSES CLEANER. 


10c at all drug and tobacco counters. 
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“His father was a soup 
at the Waldorf !” 


This armored land beetle’s pride strikes a responsive 

chord with us. We're proud, too. Of the 

craftsmanship, quality. and durability built into our machines. 
Of their simplicity, versatility, and “Velvet Touch” 

ease of handling that make them a joy 

to operate. Of the fact that. whatever your figuring or 
accounting problem, Monroe makes a model to 

solve it. Quickly. Efficiently. Economically. 


We thought we'd come out of our shell to let you know. 


Monroe solves your figuring 
and accounting problems...a 
model to meet every need! 


Monroe CALCULATING Machine 


NEW MODEL CSA! The very latest type 
fully automatic has just the features re- 
quired for the economical handling of 
cll your general business figure work. 


Monroe ADDING Machine 


RHYTHM-ADD! Operators rave about the 
effortless speed of Rhythm-add, give 
credit to Monroe design, “Velvet Touch"* 
keyboard, ond glareless cushion-top keys. 


= 


Monroe ACCOUNTING Machine 


VERSATILE! A multi-purpose bookkeep 

that handles several kinds of jobs. Like 
all Monroes, its ‘Velvet Touch"* is one 
reason operators who know prefer Monroe. 





*”"VELVET TOUCH” originated in 1935 to de- 
scribe Monroe's hiess ease of op 





Every Monroe is sold only through 
M ed b h serviced by 
Monroe's factory-trained organization. 





lJ] 
M O N RO E MACHINES FOR BUSINESS 


Monroe Calculating Machine Company, Inc., General Offices, Orange, N. J. 





American- Standard 


First im heating...first in plumbing 


@ Take a good look at the unit shown 
at the right in the picture above 

And remember its name. For you'll 
very likely be wanting one in your home 
before summer is half gone! 

This new 1 the famous 
American-Standard line is the Mayfair 
Summer Air Conditioner — a self-con- 
tained cooling unit for small to medium 
sized homes 
etically sealed cool- 

and sealed at the 


Featuring a hern 


ing system tested 


factory—the Mayfair is :as dependable 
and simple in operation as a modern 
refrigerator. Mechanically cooled and 
dehumidified air circulates gently 
throughout the house, assuring cool 
comfort in hot weather 

The Mayfair Summer Air Condi- 
tioner is designed for easy connection 
to existing forced warm air heating sys- 
tems. And, because it uses the same 
ductwork, installation is quick, conven- 
ient and inexpensive. When used in 





ae 


MAYFAIR 
Summer Air Conditioner 


ori ? , 
LL nother example of 


American-Standard 
< Leadership 


conjunction with other American- 
Standard units like the Seneca Winter 
Air Conditioner with which it is shown 
above, the Mayfair provides year ‘round 
home air conditioning at its best. 

The new Mayfdir Sum- 
mer Air Conditioner re- 
flects the continuing prog- 
ress which is keeping 
American-Standard first in a 
its field. MARK OF MERIT 


LOOK FOR THIS 
om IN 


2 


American Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corporation - Dept. BW-41, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


Serving home and industry; AWERICAN-STANDARD + AMERICAN BLOWER + CHURCH S 


ICKTOR 


KEWANE ILERS + ROSS HEATER» TONAWANDA IRON 





BUSINESS OUTLOOK 


BUSINESS WEEK Cutbacks are beginning to take their first real bite. 
APRIL 7, 1951 Metalworking industries, in particular—autos, farm equipment, and so 
on—are beginning to report layoffs. 

But the impact won't be great. First off, the cut is from record output 
levels. In addition, workers need only cross the street for new jobs. 

. 

Physical volume of industrial output, gauged by the Federal Reserve 
Board's index, set a record a shade above 220 in the first quarter. That marks 
a gain of almost exactly 20% over a year ago. 

But, more important, look at durable goods—the things made of metal, 
the lines that now are being cut back. 

Output of durables ran at 270 in the FRB index for the quarter. That is 
up almost 30% from a year ago. 

Nothing in roaring 1948 comes close to this. In fact, you have to go 
back to wartime to match it. (The peak was 370 in 1943’s last quarter.) 

eo 

Employment, as is to be expected, is keeping pace with production. 

There were more people at work in March than ever before during that 
month. The Census Bureau estimates the total at 60,179,000. That’s a gain 
of more than 2.6-million over a year ago. 

Nonfarm employment, at 53,785,000, is up about 2.9-million. Employ- 
ment on farms, at 6,393,000, is almost 300,000 under a year ago. 























e 
There will be a seasonal rise in farm employment this summer—but arms 





plants once more will be beckoning. 

Thus the long-term decline in farm workers will be re-emphasized. 

Farm employment in 1940 averaged 9'2-million. In 1947 it was 8.3- 
million. Last year it was only 7Y2-million. 

Yet farm output hasn’t suffered. Mechanization is the answer. 

® 

How high employment goes this midsummer will be mainly a matter of 
how many hands can be lured into the labor force. 

It might peak at 63-million if the workers could be found. But, in any 


event, it’s sure to top the 1948 and 1950 peaks of 61 42-million. 
* 


Record employment at record wages is all the assurance anyone needs 
against any serious business dip in the months ahead. 

Right now, there are enough adverse factors—big inventories, consumer 
overbuying, heavy personal debts, controls on credit, controls on materials 
and prices—to send us into a tailspin (not just a 1949 dip). 

But, under today’s conditions, they will hardly cause a ripple. And any 
temporary impact will quickly be offset by mounting arms outlays. 

* 

Average hours worked each week in durable goods industries have 
started up again after dipping at the turn of the year. Meantime, average 
hourly earnings, aided by rising straight-time rates, have been slanting 
upward all along. 

As a result, factcries turning out hard goods—where the war orders 


fall—pay a wage of $68.50 a week compared to $59.50 a year ago. 
* 


Cutbacks in autos will be from the highest first-quarter rate ever. 
Output of passenger cars appears to have been nearly 1,650,000 for 
































BUSINESS OUTLOOK Continued) 
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the three months. That compares with 1,350,000 a year earlier (when 
Chrysler was struck a good part of the period). 

Truck output topped 350,000 against 300,000 last year. 

Thus new cars and trucks accounted for a thumping 2-million units 
for the quarter—or an annual rate fully up to last year’s peak. 








a 

People who are feeling cutbacks or the weight of heavy inventories 
today won't take much stock in first-quarter records—which could turn out 
to be an embarrassing piece of history. 

They won’t even be interested in the fact that this week’s steel produc- 
tion once again is in excess of rated capacity. We might possibly not be 
using up the steel so fast as it is turned out. 

But here’s a figure that represents more nearly the rate at which factories 
are running right this minute: Production of electric power still is topping 


year-ago levels by nearly 15%. 











e 
Freight car output finally shows signs of getting into stride. March pro- 
duction rose to 6,500, Washington experts say (up from a plateau of about 








5,800 a month). 
Due to the earlier lag, enough steel for only 9,000 cars has been allotted 
for May, and they'll be built—again quoting the experts. 
This optimism is projected, perhaps, in the steel quota for June—enough 
for slightly more than 10,000 cars. 


All the talk about inventory troubles in recent weeks may result in our 
avoiding most of them. Everyone most surely has been on notice. 

Metals certainly are undisturbed. Demand for the basic industrial 
metals—steel, aluminum, copper, lead, zinc—is unabated. 

The only worry producers can conjure up is over the new complacency. 

* 

Banks’ loans to business fell off slightly after Easter—a normal seasonal 

development. And, if the curve continues to move normally, it will continue 











down gradually into June. 

But, if the decline becomes swift, you may be pretty sure that it is 

signaling some fairly extensive inventory liquidation. 
e 

People have been buying so much that they haven’t paid off old debts. 
That seems, at least, to be the story told by charge accounts. 

Consumers increased their store charges by nearly a billion dollars in 
the second half of 1950. Normally, at the turn of the year, they would have 
begun to pay off at a fairly rapid rate. 

But they kept up their buying spree in January, paid off very little. 

And even in February, charge account credit was washed down only 
$217-million. A year ago, January and February saw a $700-million payoff. 

* 

Tighter terms (and slower sales for some time-sales merchandise) are 
bringing down total instalment loans. Outstanding credit of this type declined 
by nearly $400-million in the first two months of this year. 

Autos account for about $140-million of this drop. In fact, instalment 
loans on auto sales have gone down ever since last October—after the long, 
steep climb that started with postwar resumption of car output. 
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AS THE DAY IT WAS PACKED 


In prolonging the market-life of fully matured 
fruits and vegetables. FMC’s exclusive Flaror 
seal process keeps perishable produce fresher 
farm to home. Chis scientific proc- 
¢ packers imparts an invisibly 
ike coating to each fruit and vegetable 
retarding shrinkage, deterioration and loss 
of flavor. Today, a large pe reentage of the na- 
tion’s tomato and citrus crops, as well as melons 
cucumbers and bell peppers are given this flavor 
sealing treatment to protect their garden fresh 
quality and appearance. 
This amazing development, together with 
many other contributions of FMC and its Divi- 
sions, is fully described in a colorful booklet 


“KNOW YOUR FMCS 





available free on request. 


FOOD MACHINERY 
AND CHEMICAL 
CORPORATION 


rvs ssowsesstes FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL oi pyc rons 
PEERLE UMP DIVISION IN REAN DIV N 


INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS CORPORATION PO eee eee 
we AeA? CREASE SEVIS AGRICULTURAL INSECTICIDES 
INDUSTRIAL CASTINGS EXECUTIVE OFFICES: SAN JOSE 6, CALIFORNIA Mohd no gS 
CHANICA NDRIE VISION , NIAGARA CHEMICAL DIVISION 
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You on Time — 
It Splits a Second 
Into Ten Thousand Parts 


ne you have your watch regulated, it 
may undergo a physical examination by a 


} 


machine which is one of the marvels of 


ice, similar to an electrocardiograph, 
the “heartbeats” of your watch 
o delicately adjusted that it measures 


of a wateh to one ten-thousandth of 


pattern traced on a continuous 


tape, the wateh repairman can 
determine just how much your watch 


or gaining, and can diagnose the 


cause of the irregularity without time- 


consuming trial-and-error adjustments. 


known for 


Mallor \ 


their precision and dependability, are con- 


electronic components, 


tributing to the hair line accuracy of this 
instrument, just as they are playing a part in 
practically every phase of eleetronics—from 
radar to railway signals, from hearing aids to 
television. In the field of television alone, 
Mallory has made these important contribu- 


tions—the Mallory 


switches, fixed resistors and numerous sound 


Inductuner*, capacitors, 


and picture controls. 


If vou havea problem of design or production in electronics, electrochemistry 
or metallurgy, where creative engineering and experience can be helpful, 


Vallory is at your service. 


ind Mallory service extends beyond the sale. 


P.R. MALLORY & CO., Inc., INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 
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Sululswitiiatunaluelenanyhed | 


1947 1948 1949 


Business Week Index (above) 
PRODUCTION 


Steel ingot production (thousands of tons) 

Production of automobiles and trucks 

Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in | thousands) . 

Electric power output (million kilowatt-hours). ; 
ee Crude oil and condensate (daily average, 1,000 bbl. ) 

Bituminous coal (daily average, 1,000 tons) 


TRADE 
Miscellaneous and l.c.l. carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars) 
All other carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars) 
Money in circulation (millions) 
Department store sales (change from same week of ‘ane me. 
Business failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number). . 


PRICES (Average for the week) 
Spot commodities, daily index (Moody’s, Dec. 31, 1931 = 100) 
Industrial raw materials, daily index (U.S. BLS, Aug., 1939 = 100) 
Domestic farm products, daily index (U.S. BLS, Aug., 1939 = 100) 
Finisnee elec! composite (irom Age, Th)... ..... 22 vevcccccecesdeccecscones 
Scrap steel composite (Iron Age, ton) 
Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, Ib.).............cceccccccccccces 
Waeat (Ne. 2, Hank winter, Raness City, BG.)..... 5.56600 cccccscsecnses 
Sugar, daily price (raw, delivered New York, Ib.)............ccccccccccceses 
Cotton, daily price (middling, ten _— eee eee 
Wool tops (Boston, Ib.). 
Rubber, daily price (ribbed enched sheets, I RG FS cod cncnceasasces 


FINANCE 
90 stocks, price index (Stendeed & Feor's one) OE EPO CRT Pree 


High grade corporate bond yield (Aaa issues, Moody’ s) 
Call loans renewal rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average) 
Prime commercial paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate) 


BANKING (Millions of dollars) 
Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks 
Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks 
Securities loans, reporting member banks 
U. S. gov’t and gov't guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks... . 
Other securities held, reporting member banks 
Excess reserves, all member banks 
Total federal reserve credit outstanding 


me See page 98. 


*Preliminary, week ended Mar, 31. 


++Estimat? (BW —Jul.12’47,p16). 
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Markets closed. 


§ Latest 
Week 


*235.8 


80 

45 

$27,038 
+9% 
136 


523.8 
368.5 
409.4 
4.131l¢ 
$43.00 
24.500¢ 
$2.41 
5.79¢ 
45.14¢ 
$4.70 
72.20¢ 


169.7 
3.29% 
2.86% 


14 


2-24% 


49,487 
70,198 
19,202 
2 230 
30,886 
6,605 
436 
23,852 


@Date for 


Preceding 
Week 


$234.0 


2,069 


+174,674 


$43,932 
6,848 
6,038 
$1,653 


79 

45 
$27,121 
411% 
170 


527.0 
+368.5 
411.7 
4.131l¢ 
$43.00 
24.500¢ 
$2.39 
5.85¢ 
45.14¢ 
$4.70 
74.50¢ 


70,447 
19,173 
2,205 
31,198 
6,562 
582 
23,607 


“Latest Week’ 


Month 
Ago 


237.9 


2,019 
177,356 


$47,444 


6,822 
6,016 
1,682 


76 
46 


$27,188 


+24% 
170 


50,649 
69,501 
18,733 
2,246 
30,791 
6,521 
661 
23,188 


Yeor 
Ago 


203.3 


1,845 
139,821 
$37,586 

5,912 

4,873 

2,128 


71 

48 
$26,969 
+1% 
198 


356.8 
218.8 
304.4 
3.837¢ 
$28.83 
18.500¢ 
$2.30 
5.47¢ 
31.82¢ 
$2.12 
20.96¢ 


138.5 
3.23% 
2.59% 

14-13% 
14-13% 


46,162 
66,563 
13,790 
2,258 
36,118 
5,559 
514 
18,144 


tRevised. 


supd 150 


1941 
Average 


162.2 


1,593 
98,236 
$19,433 
3,130 
3,842 


138.5 
146.6 
2.396¢ 
$19.48 
12.022¢ 
$0.99 
3.38¢ 
13.94¢ 
$1.41 
22.16¢ 


78.0 
4.33% 
2.77% 


1.00% 
4-8 % 


++27,777 
++32,309 
++6,963 
++1,038 
++15,999 
+ +4,303 
5,290 
2,265 


on each series om request. 
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Go-Getter Gus had lost his zip; he was a tired man. 
f. “To help get back my vim,” he said, “I have a four- 
point plan. The first step is to register at Statler for a 
rest. It helps revive you just to know you really are 


a guest. 





“The second step’s a Statler bath—when cares and 
worries tax, a pleasant soak in steaming tub helps 
tightened nerves relax. There’s lots of soap to lather 
with,” cries Gus with brightening eye, “and stacks of 


snowy towels wait to rub me briskly dry. 





PA 
| 


? 
/ PA p 
\ (. — 
ma ASE 
F >» | 
© a 
A 
3 “The third step in my plan,” says Gus, ““—a hearty 
e Statler meal. For it’s amazing just how good, good food 
can make vou feel. And Statler’s food is extra good 


no pastries could be lighter. With every mouthful that 
I take, I find that life looks brighter. 


“And now the fourth and final step, the one I like the 
best—it’s stepping into Statler’s bed for sound and 
slumbrous rest. Eight hundred thirty-seven springs 
sure buoy up the snorer ... give comfort deep and 


night-long sleep—a wondrous vim-restorer.” 





S, 


Pomy Salons 


5. “Refreshed, revived, I'll soon bound out, ‘go-getter’ 
@ once again.”’ Gus cries, “The Statler’s wonderful for 
busy businessmen. The business district's close at hand, 


and so are shows and shops. No wonder Hotel Statler’s 


where the knowing traveler stops!” 























NEW YORK + BOSTON + BUFFALO + DETROIT 
CLEVELAND + _ ST. LOUIS WASHINGTON 


HOTEL WILLIAM PENN + PITTSBURGH 
* 
ANOTHER GREAT NEW STATLER—LOS ANGELES 


e READY FOR OCCUPANCY 195 





WASHINGTON OUTLOOK 





WASHINGTON 
BUREAU 
APR. 7, 1951 


Truman is losing the “great debate” with Congress. He had the advan- 
tage while the crisis was hot. But now it looks as if he will take a licking, 
first on foreign policy, then on domestic issues. 

It’s part of the defense letdown. The picture can change quickly if 
Russia intervenes in Korea or starts fresh trouble elsewhere. But unless 
Russia moves, the prospect is for more butter, less guns. 


Note the votes on various important issues—they show which way the 
wind is blowing: 

Troops for Europe: The Senate O.K.’d four divisions, but said it should 
be consulted before more men are sent over. 

The draft: A 4-million-man limit was set in the Senate, and the House 
threatens to throw out Universal Military Training 

Reciprocal trade: The House voted to extend the law, but restricted 
Truman’s powers to cut tariffs. Truman doesn’t like it. 


Congress is in a rebellious mood. It’s anti-Truman, politically. Repub- 
licans and Southern Democrats control House and Senate. 

Truman’s influence is low. White House prestige has suffered as a 
result of investigations into the RFC and the underworld connections of big 
city political bosses (mostly Democratic). So Congress figures that now 
is a good time to take a stronger hand in setting national policies. 


The Truman-Congress feud creates business uncertainties. What new 
laws will set future tax rates and determine the character of the military? 
What will happen to old laws that expire unless Congress extends them? 

Here’s a quick rundown of prospects on major issues: 


Tax sights now are lowered. Inflation (with some help from bigger 
output) has pushed up Treasury intake faster than defense has pushed up 
outgo. In January Truman and Snyder figured $16-billion more taxes would 
be needed to keep defense on a pay-as-you-go basis. Now they figure $10-bil- 
lion will do it. But Congress thinks even this is too much; it will vote 
about $7-billion. 


Individual income taxes will be upped two or three percentage points in 
each bracket. But the rise won’t apply to all this year’s income. It won’t 
hit more than half, and perhaps only a quarter. 

Corporation income rates will be pushed up from the present 47‘ 
rate, but probably not all the way to 55‘ (the Truman-Treasury goal). 
The full increase is likely to be retroactive, applying to all 1951 income. 

Excises will go up on autos, appliances, beer, whiskey, and other things. 
But odds are the increases won’t come before Sept. 1. 


The RFC won’t be abolished. Congress thinks it—or a similar agency 
—is necessary. Symington may head RFC if Truman’s reorganization goes 
through. 

Money to expand production for defense will bé voted—about $1-billion. 
This will be on top of the $600-million voted last year and now committed. 
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WASHINGTON OUTLOOK (Continued) 





WASHINGTON Approval of the St. Lawrence seaway this year still is not certain. It 
BUREAU will be voted eventually, though, as a way to bring in Labrador iron ore. 


APR. 7, 1951 Pe 


Government control over manpower isn’t in sight. The unions have 
assurances Truman won't act, short of all-out war. 

Legislation to settle strikes in defense plants is threatened. But it 
won’t be voted unless the unions tie up arms production. 

Overtime after 40 hours won’t be suspended for the duration. There’s 
some talk of this, but it has no backing from defense boss Wilson. 

e 

There’s going to be trouble on arms money. Congress will vote just 
about all Truman asks. But it may require that the Navy and the Air Force 
be built up faster than the Army. You get clues to this in Congress’ opposi- 
tion to putting a big land army in Europe. The result of such a shift would 
be more business for shipyards and plane plants, fewer orders for those 
making ordnance for the Army. 


The size of the arms program still is up in the air. The three services 
can’t agree on what the role of each should be. The prospect now is that 
Defense Secretary Marshall will have to settle the issue to avoid more delay. 

About $3-billion more for this year, the fiscal period ending June 30, 
is programmed. That’s a scale-down from $10-billion planned in January. 

Then, about $70-billion for fiscal 1952, the 12 months starting July 1. 
That’s a rise over the $62-billion Truman scheduled in January. But it 
doesn’t mean an expansion in the program. The extra for 1952 actually is 
a carryover of projects that the military failed to get going this year. 


Controls will be extended, but probably for not more than one year. 

Rent ceilings will be expanded to many dwellings not now covered. 
But there’s doubt that commercial rents will be put under the law. 

Price controls won’t be tightened. The farm bloc simply won’t stand 
for any change in the law that will make farmers take less than parity. 

Wage control will be left largely to the discretion of the stabilizers. 

* 

Another wave of inflation is building up. This threat will be used by 
Truman and Wilson to persuade Congress to keep wage-price controls 
beyond their June 30 expiration date. Here’s the picture that Truman’s 
economic advisers are preparing for Congress: 


Government defense spending, now at a $2-billion monthly rate, will 
rise to about $4-billion monthly by the end of the year (page 34). 

Business spending for plant and equipment also is on the rise and, 
despite shortages, is headed for a record high (BW-Mar.31’51,p67). 

Consumer spending money is becoming more and more plentiful; as 
wages move up, hours become longer, and more people take jobs. 

Some consumer shortages are ahead. Production will decline in the 
coming months. And present high stocks won’t last forever. 


The present “price lull” is called temporary. Government economists 
predict it will end this summer and that your dollar will lose more buying 
power, even with wage, price, and credit curbs. 
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Sperry Gyrosyn Compass 


now provides stable directional indica- 
tions for the U. S. Air Force’s Republic 
Thunderjet . . . as it has been doing for 
other military aircraft. In the commer- 
cial field, the DC-6 is one of the many 
type aircraft on which the Gyrosyn 
has proved itself with thousands of 
hours airline flying time. 


DIVISION OF THE SPERRY CORPORATION, GREAT NECK 


For both commercial and military 
aircraft the Gyrosyn Compass provides 
accurate magnetic headings under all 
flight conditions. A directional gyro 
synchronized with the earth’s magnetic 
field, it does not oscillate, swing or have 
northerly turning error. And it requires 
no resetting. 





No matter what the speed of your 
aircraft or the air turbulence encoun- 
tered, you can be sure of your heading 
with the Sperry Gyrosyn Compass. 


Our nearest district office will gladly 
supply you with complete details. 


# TRA pat 


| y GYROSCOPE COMPANY 


, NEW YORK - CLEVELAND - NEW ORLEANS 


NEW YORK - 


LOS ANGELES + SAN FRANCISCO + SEATTLE 





New developments in 
industrial lighting 


General Electric reports on five years’ progress toward more 
production, fewer accidents, less spoilage, less fatigue 


Are you getting the most out of your lighting? Check 
the items listed below and ask yourself how much you 
know about these new developments in factory lighting 
—all of them have come to the fore in the past five years. 


1. SLIMLINE FLUORESCENT 


This is fluorescent lighting with long, thin tubes 
up to eight feet long. Chief advantages for in- 
dustry are simple and very easy maintenance, 


high efficiency. 


2. R-52 LAMPS “ 


These are 500 and 750 watt lamps that 
have built-in reflectors. Excellent for high- 
bay areas, such as foundries, and other 
areas where it is difficult to clean lighting 


equipment. 





3. IMPROVED MERCURY LAMPS 


The 3000 watt mercury lamp produces 
light at lowest overall cost —an enorm- 
ous amount of light from one source. 
General Electrie’s new 400-watt EH-1 





; ts : é 
lamp now gives 25% more light, im- 











portant in saving energy and materials. 


4. PLANNED MAINTENANCE 


In many cases, regular cleaning, plus re- 
placement of lamps in groups on a regular 
schedule, produces important savings in 


cost of light. 


5. BETTER LIGHT DISTRIBUTION 
AND BETTER SHIELDING 


New fluorescent fixtures, avail- 
able from a number of manu- 
facturers, direct some of the 
light upward, to avoid unde- - 
sirable extremes of contrast “ 
between work and surround- 
ings. And better shielding helps 
reduce uncomfortable glare. 


6. HIGHER LIGHTING LEVELS 


Not so many years ago, fifty foot-candles 
seemed like a high level in industry. But 
experience indicates this should be a mini- 


mum in most types of work, 


7. SIMPLIFIED FLUORESCENT LINE 


General Electric’s line of four (4) white fluorescent lamps 
ends earlier confusion about which color of white fluorescent 
to buy. Use Standard White (cool or warm) where efficien- 
cy is most important; use DeLuxe White (cool or warm) 
where completely satisfactory color rendition is required. 


Can we help you with your 
problems on production lighting? 36) PLANNED 
LIGHTING 


Call your nearest G-E lamp office. 
FOR INDUSTRy 


Or see your G-E lamp supplier 
or your local electric service com- 


pany. 


For a free copy of a new illus- 
trated bulletin “Planned Light- xian @urcrne 


ing for Industry” write General 
Electric, Div. 166-BW-5, Nela Park, Cleveland 12, Ohio. 


You can put your confidence in — 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 
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* Dota. Office of Defense Mobilization. 


MOBILIZATION is ready to take a bigger bite of our total output. 
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So here’s the situation now on... 


Defense: Going Fine But Getting Tough 


Wilson’s report on mobilization points to real progress. 
But there are two big obstacles: inflation and emotional letdown. 


Apr. 1 looked to mobilization boss 
Charles FE. Wilson like a good date to 
make his first report on the progress 
of the defense program. It was nine 
months after the start of fighting in 
Korea. Wilson himself had finished his 
first quarter-year on the job. 

But it was an unfortunate choice 
of dates. The sniping at Wilson’s 
program in Washington is a lot more 
serious than mere April fooling. Ana 
any such report couldn’t avoid offer- 
ing new targets for the snipers. 

Wilson’s report makes it clear that 
in all except one major area—putting 
the brakes on inflation—the mobiliza- 
tion job is pretty well in hand. Pro 
duction of military equipment, Wil 
son’s prime objective, is beginning to 
roll. : 

e The Threat—But Wilson’s entire 
job is threatened by the atmosphere of 


letdown that has pervaded most of the 
rest of Washington, including some 
of the mobilization offices. 

Ihat’s the real reason we're losing 
the battle against inflation. And the 
letdown now threatens military produc- 
tion directly, too. 
¢ Unwilling Sacrifice—In the face of 
continuing good news from Korea, 
hardly anyone is prepared for the sac 
rifices that must be made to maintain 
the military buildup at the rate Wil 
son has_ planned. 
civilian front are built into those plans. 

Wilson expects defense expenditures 
will be accounting for 20% of Gross 
National Product by the end of next 
vear (chart, above). Right now, defense 
is taking a bite of about 8%. Thanks 
to industrial expansion, total cutput 
will rise—perhaps as much as 15% in 
the next three years, Wilson hopes 


Sacrifices for the 


But even so, Wilson’s goal means the 
nonmilitary share must shrink, starting 
toward the end of this year. 

But no one wants to be the first to 
shrink. You can see that in reaction 
to the mobilizers’ plans to cut back use 
of critical materials. ‘Typical was the 
fate of the ban on use of aluminum in 
200-odd nonmilitary items that was 
scheduled for Apr. 1. ‘The industries 
affected screamed to Congress. Con- 
gress in turn put the heat on the 
mobilizers to postpone the ban for an- 
other month. 

It was not the first—nor the last 
case of intervention by Congress to 
stall attempts at reserving scarce ma 
terials for defense requirements. Such 
stalling, if it continues, sooner or 
later must push back delivery dates for 
tanks, guns, ships, and other military 
equipment. 
¢ Inflation Fight—Congress was in the 
same mobuization-isn't-so-urgent mood 
when it came to helping Wilson lick 
inflation. And the White House, ap- 
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parently shaken by the reverberations 
of recent and pending investigations, 
isn’t giving him much backing. 

You could see that in the inept 
timing of Administration talk about 
taxes. Wilson called for heavy new 
taxes to cut excess consumer purchasing 
power, a basic cause of inflation. A few 
hours later, ‘Treasury Secretary Snyder 
told Congress only $10-billion of the 
$16.5-billion in new taxes that ‘Truman 
isked in January would be needed this 
year. 

And no one is doing much about 
two other Wilson remedies for the 
selling of purchasing power: stiffer 
credit restrictions and encouragement 
for savings. Wilson himself could only 
issue a plea to banks and other lenders 
to exercise voluntary restraint. 

\s for prices and wages, Wilson said 
his controls authority must be tough- 
ened—and soon. He pointed out that 
he can’t lay a legal finger on farm 
prices under present law. But that 
and other infirmities in stabilization 
provisions of the Defense Production 
Act have long been painfully obvious. 
¢ Triple-Header—After months of dis- 
cussion, Wilson’s stabilizers have come 
up with a_ triple-header attack on 
prices, wages, and profits, which they 
hope to get into law. It goes like this: 

e Freeze farm prices at parity lev- 
els of Jan. 25 

e Suspend — escalator 
wage contracts 

¢ Put ceilings on profits. 

But no one outside the stabilization 
agencies expects such a proposal to get 
by Congress—if it gets that far. 
¢ Selective Optimism—The take-it-easy 
school could find some support in 
Wilson’s report. Members skipped 
blithely over Wilson’s warning that 
the U.S. would not be even “‘reason- 
ably safe’ until the mobilization job 
was done. They latched onto the pre- 
diction that it could be done by 
1953 - 

There was great fanfare over what 
we have already accomplished—with 
virtually no real sacrifices for anyone 
not in uniform. The accomplishments, 
as listed by Wilson, were impressive: 

“Since last July, we have doubled 
the combined active strength of our 
Army, Navy, and Air Force.” 

“We have placed orders for over 

$23-billion worth of military equip- 
ment (page 134). Industry is tooling 
up, and deliveries are beginning to 
come off the production lines.” 
* Plenty to Do—But that stacks up 
only as a good beginning when mieas- 
ured against the job to be done. The 
job, as defined by Wilson 

(1) Equip and supply armed forces 
that will total 3.5-million men. 

Arm our anti-Communist allies. 
Build up a reserve of key items 
sufhicient for a year of all-out war. 


5 
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(4) Expand our basic production so 
that it could support a major war effort 
indefinitely beyond the first year. 
¢ Consumer Cheer—The letdown got 
fuel, too, from some Wilson predictions 
on prospective production of consumer 
goods. We'll have to wait for some 
items, he said, but “few goods will dis- 
appear completely from the market, as 
some did in World War II.” 

Thus auto production will drop this 
year below the record output of 1950, 
but about 5-million new cars will be 
made. Radio manufacturers will make 
just about as many sets this year as 
they did last. Refrigerators, television 
sets, and washers will be produced at 
only slightly lower rates than last year. 
¢ Overlooked—It was easy to jump over 
the warning that military contracts have 
just begun going out in volume and 
that defense demands for materials still 
are far from their peak. That peak will 
come next year, Wilson predicted. 

You could also overlook the warning 
that there'll be serious shortages of 
steel, steel alloying materials, copper, 
aluminum, tin, lead, rubber, wool, 
sulfur, and other chemicals for some 
time to come. 
¢ Dilemma—Wilson and his aides well 
know that serious attempts to cut back 
critical materials in nonmilitary pro- 
duction would face stiff opposition— 


New motors being installed here... 


will raise this bridge 8.8 ft 


AY Eh 


, 


_.:if this river floods 


enough, perhaps, to force a scale-back 
in the defense program. And Wilson 
feels the program already is at the 
minimum level for national security. 

That’s why the decision to install a 
Controlled Materials Plan finally was 
made just last week. ‘The decision is to 
start CMP on July 1. ‘The version 
adopted is ‘open ended”; it allocates 
metal only for military and_ highly 
essential production, lets the rest 
scramble for it. 


Product Shifts Banned 


National Production Authority this 
week took the first step toward freezing 
the types of consumer product a man- 
ufacturer may turn out. Civilian steel 
users have been limited to 80% of the 
steel they used in a base period. Now 
a new amendment to the steel conserva- 
tion order says they must use the steel 
for the same general class of products 
they turned out in the base period. 

Shifts in price lines are permitted. 
A washing machine manufacturer may 
use all the steel permitted him for high- 
priced washers; but he can’t use it for 
refrigerators. The intention is to inter- 
pret “type of product” pretty broadly; 
dining room furniture and bedroom 
furniture, for instance, are both “‘furni- 
ture.” 


RR. Bridge Will Rise to Clear Flood Water 


Like a cautious wader, when the water gets 
too deep for this bridge, it will just hoist 
its superstructure a little and keep out of 
the wet. The bridge, which carries Union 
Pacific R.R. tracks across the Kansas River 
at Kansas City, can’t be raised permanently 
to keep it out of floods’ way; its approaches 
can’t be changed. So its four spans have 


been cut apart and rigged to rise on vertical 
steel tracks in case of emergency. A 75-hp. 
motor at each corner of each 600-ton span 
provides the lifting power. The motors are 
geared so low that it will take about nine 
hours to lift the full distance—8.8 ft. Cost 
of making the bridge liftable will top 
$500,000. 
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Cutback Day 


Apr. 1 was big date for new 
materials restrictions, but impact 
so far has been mild. Autos ex- 
pect bigger layoffs later. 


If you can name one date when ma- 
terials controls took a really big bite, 
Apr. | is it. Steel, copper, columbium, 
tantalum, cadmium, bismuth, and 
tin all were hit by new restrictions on 
that day. An aluminum cutback was 
also scheduled, only to be postponed a 
month at the very last moment—too 
late to affect a lot of business plan- 
ning. 

That sounds like a formidable list, 

with dire possibilities of cutbacks in 
production and employment. In_prac- 
tice, with Apr. 1 now past, the im- 
pact so far seems to have been rather 
mild, with only scattered layoffs. 
e Car Production—Autos, hit with a 
20% reduction in steel, showed little 
signs of a corresponding cut in produc- 
tion. The situation is expected to come 
to a head by midmonth, or later, with 
aluminum, copper, and rubber all en- 
tering the picture. 

General Motors has laid off a few 
thousand workers in scattered plants. 
Later in the month, the company pre- 
dicts a 15% to 20% production cut, 
with corresponding labor layoffs. 

Ford has scheduled a 12,000-unit 
drop for April; that’s less than 10% 
of March’s 166,000 vehicles. No mass 
layoffs are expected. Chrysler output 
—hampered by labor unrest at a sup- 
plier plant—is expected to continue at 
present levels. 

More drastically affected is Stude- 
baker, which laid off 4,000 South Bend 
workers to match reduced output. 
Hudson began a 20% production cut 
on Apr. 1, expects to drop 3,500 work- 
ers. 
¢ Other Industries—Of the Apr. 1 cuts, 
steel was the biggest. Besides the auto 
industry, makers of furniture, fixtures, 
utensils, cutlery, household appliances, 
jewelry, games, novelties, and other 
consumer goods were all cut to 80% of 
their steel and iron consumption in 
an average quarter of the first six 
months of 1950. 

International Harvester will cut April 
and May production of tractors and 
farm implements sharply. It has already 
shaved second-quarter truck and refrig- 
erator shipments. Caterpillar Tractor 
gave up the idea of maintaining full 
production during its usual two-week 
vacation period. And RCA Victor Di- 
vision of Radio Corp. of America has 
temporarily laid off about 800 employees 
at four, plants. 

A ban on the use of aluminum in 
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200 civilian items was ‘also scheduled 
for Apr. 1. Now postponed to May 1, 
it will affect a very wide list of durable 
and consumer goods. The 30-day re- 
prieve does not affect an across-the- 
board order limiting fabricators and 
processors to 65% of consumption in 
the first half of 1950. 

Also on Apr. 1, copper fabricators 
were dropped from 80% to 75% of 
first-half-1950 consumption. On Mar. 1, 
copper was banned from nonessential 
items. But many exceptions were 
made, and there is now talk of relax- 
ing the rules. 


Mallory, Sharon Steel 
Form Titanium Subsidiary 


Titanium seems to be a two-company 
metal. This week, for the third time, a 
pair of companies got into the titanium 
business by organizing a joint subsi- 
diary. The companies: P. R. Mallory 
& Co., Inc., Indianapolis manufacturer 
of electrical components; and Sharon 
Steel Corp. The new subsidiary: Mal- 
lory-Sharon Titanium Corp. Each com- 
pany has a 50% interest in Mallory- 
Sharon. 

Two other unions in the titanium 

field have preceded this one. Allegheny 
Ludlum Steel Corp. and National Lead 
Co. combined to set up Titanium 
Metals Corp. of America (BW-—Jan.2] 
’50,p30). Remington Arms Co., Inc., 
and Crucible Steel Co. of America 
formed Rem-Cru Titanium, Inc. (BW 
—Aug.12’50,p50). 
e Experienced—Though new as a com- 
pany, Mallory-Sharon is old in expe- 
rience with titanium. Its Mallory 
parent has been in titanium research 
for 10 years and has done quite a bit 
of development work for the Navy Bu- 
reau of Aeronautics in the last five 
years. Recently, Mallory began to move 
into pilot production by setting up pro- 
duction melting facilities. 

Sharon, too, has had experience in 
the field. Niles Rolling Mill Co., one 
of its subsidiaries, is a pioneer in roll- 
ing large titanium sheets. 

Linking the two companies in the 

joint venture will make it possible to 
melt, fabricate, and market titanium 
and titanium alloys to meet growing 
demand for this new product. But 
first, Mallory-Sharon will supply the 
metal for the armed services. 
e New Directors—Sharon Stcel also dis- 
closed last week that it had added two 
new directors to its board. They are 
J. M. Kaplan, president of Welch Grape 
Juice Co., and M_ D. Safanie, a part- 
ner in Shearson, Hammill & Co. Kaplan 
has taken a substantial financial interest 
in Sharon, and the two new places on 
Sharon’s board represent his investor 
position. 


Jewelry Booms 


Easter sales of manufac- 
turers almost match Christmas. 
Production continues full blast, 
though inventories pile up. 


Jewelry manufacturers around Provi- 
dence and the Attleboros toted up 
Easter business this week. The figure 
almost floored them. 

Dollar volume was the highest in 
history for the season, coming within 
a whisker of beating sales of last Christ- 
mas. 

That’s unheard of in the bauble busi- 

ness. Normally, the industry has one 
big peak, the yearend holiday period. 
Easter runs a very poor second. 
e Last Chance—But this year retailers 
bought everything in sight, because 
they figured this was the last chance 
to load up before restrictions on critical 
metals put an end to civilian produc- 
tion. And manufacturers ran full blast, 
with the same thought in mind. 

The upshot is that right now manu- 
facturers and retailers alike have more 
jewelry on hand than anybody thought 
possible six months ago. Within the 
last week or two, some of the steam has 
come out of wholesaler and _ retailer 
buying. The passing of Easter had 
something to do with this; so did 
recent peace talk. But the big reason 
is that most buyers are bought up. 

Buying of jewelry has been pressured 
ever since Korea. Everybody remem- 
bered the last war when you couldn't 
buy good copper or brass-base costume 
jewelry for love or money. Conse- 
quently, instead of a normal letdown 
after Christmas, manufacturers went 
right on pushing out jewelry overtime. 
The industry held on to its 4,000 to 
5,000 additional workers who were hired 
for the Christmas season. Last month 
employment in the Rhode Island end 
of the industry alone was over 23,000— 
tops for all time. 
¢ Copper Threat—What jiggered up 
jewelry demand more than anything 
else was the periodic threat that copper 
would be banned—something that still 
hasn’t happened. Three times since 
Korea, orders have been issued barring 
copper use entirely in the jewelry in- 
dustry after a certain date—and each 
time the axe has been pulled back be- 
fore the deadline. But buyers cach 
time sent in a landslide of orders. 

The industry thinks now that the 
complete shutout won’t come before 
the middle of May, at least, and _pos- 
sibly not at all. Present NPA regula- 
tions allow jewelry makers to piece out 
copper stocks indefinitely, and copper 
is pressing against the eaves in most 
jewelry shops. 
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The Infantry Division Is the Basic Fig 
lt Has These Shooting Outfits In It... 


REGIMENT OF INFANTRY: 


Men 

Tanks 

Vehicles 

Mortars 

Bazookas 
Recoilless rifles 
Machine guns 
Rifles and sidearms 


DIVISIONAL ARTILLERY: 


3,607 Small arms 
10 Airplanes 
22 Tractors 
1,122 Other vehicles 


3,668 Men 
54 105-mm. Howitzers 
18 155-mm. Howitzers 
196 Bazookas and mortars 
106 Machine guns 





COMBAT ENGINEER BATTALION: 


972 Men 
5 Tanks 
1 Boat 
1 Bridge 
3 Cranes 
2 Road graders 


6 Bulldozers 
290 Vehicles 

40 Bazookas 

54 Machine guns 
957 Small arms 


Men 

Tanks 

Vehicles 

Mortars 

Bazookas 
Recoilless rifles 
Machine guns 
Rifles and sidearms 


677 Men 
71 Tanks 
19 Bazookas and mortars 


Men 

Tanks 

Vehicles 

Mortars 

Bazookas 
Recoilless rifles 
Machine guns 
Rifles and sidearms 


TANK BATTALION: 


25 Machine guns 
800 Small arms 
134 Vehicles 


RECONNAISSANCE COMPANY: 


170 Men 
7 Tanks 
5 Armored vehicles 


9 Bazookas and mortars 
12 Machine guns 
184 Small arms 


48 Other vehicles 





ting Unit On The Ground 
...And These Back Them Up 


HEADQUARTERS UNIT: 


476 Men 
8 Airplanes 
1 Armored car 
90 Other vehicles 
3 Recoilless rifles 
6 Bazookas 
6 Machine guns 
448 Small arms 


MILITARY POLICE 
COMPANY: 


187 Men 

57 Machine guns 
5 Bazookas 

210 Small arms 
60 Vehicles 


REPLACEMENT 
COMPANY: 


41 Men 

1 Machine gun 
4 Bazookas 
41 Small arms 
8 Vehicles 
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U.S. Fights—In 


The American’s best bet is to fight 
the way he works: with the highest pay 
in the world, the most comfortable 
conditions, the most expensive tools— 
and a correspondingly high productivity. 

hat’s the theory on which the U.S. 
Army is organized. And that’s why 
the Pentagon is only mildly impressed 
by the continuing charge that it is 
too wasteful in its use of manpower. 

It’s true, of course, that Secretary of 
the Army Frank Pace had dedicated 
himself to cutting deadwood out of the 
Army by mid-March. But even with 
the slash in frills, it is obvious the 
Army has no intention of trying to 
approximate’ the Spartan level of 
European tables of organization. 
¢ Plenty of Men—The concept of Army 
operations today is a fighting team of 
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MEDICAL BATTALION: 


341 Men 
83 Trucks and trailers 
30 Ambulances 


SIGNAL COMPANY: 


369 Men 

82 Machine guns 
10 Bazookas 
303 Small arms 
125 Vehicles 


ORDNANCE 
MAINTENANCE COMPANY: 


321 Men 

2 Tank recovery vehicles 
44 Machine guns 

8 Bazookas 
295 Small arms 


QUARTERMASTER 
COMPANY: 


260 Men 
4 Field bath units 
2 Mobile laundries 
24 Machine guns 
7 Bazookas 

256 Small arms 

156 Vehicles 


Luxury 


infantry, artillery, and armor. But it is 
a team that’s bounded by luxury. And 
this luxury requires men—and plenty 
of them. 

The classic figure is that there are 
three men behind the lines for every 
divisional soldier in the combat zone. 
With the World War II division of 
13,500 men, experience showed that 
support required 13,000 corps and 
army troops, 10,000 comunications 
zone troops, and 20,000 troops in the 
U.S. Thus a total of 43,000 men 
were backing up every division that was 
in action. 
¢ Self-Sufficient—The division today is 
the smallest unit able to operate in- 
dependently. It can support its own 
combat element—infantry—with its own 
artillery and armor. It can transport 


itself, set up communications, and take 
care of its own administration. 

A division is a $70-million-plus cor- 
poration, employing 19,000 men. Each 
division has three infantry regiments, 
a division artillery, and a heavy tank 
battalion. It also has a combat engineer 
battalion and a reconnaissance company. 
This makes up its productive shooting 
core. In direct support is a medical 
battalion, a signal company, quarter- 
master company, ordnance maintenance 
company, and a replacement company. 

I'o round out the division, there’s the 

executive department—division —head- 
quarters, with its headquarters company 
and medical detachment, and MP com 
pany. There’s also a 70-man band. 
¢ How Many Fight?—Counting noses, 
the 18,804-man infantry division has 
16,809 men who are technically part of 
its shooting force; the remaining 1,995 
are service, support, and administrative 
troops. However, not all the fighting 
force does day-by-day shooting. In an 
emergency, everybody is an infantryman, 
but most of the time a lot of people 
are just bakers, cooks, clerks, and truck 
drivers. 
¢ Unmatched Service—The inescapable 
fact is that U.S. forces today have more 
service troops than any other country— 
especially Russia. But U.S. forces don’t 
suffer the same hardships that afflict 
the Russian infantryman. A Russian 
is paid infrequently, never reported as 
a casualty, receives inadequate medical 
care, no hot meals other than what he 
cooks himself. He tries to live off the 
land, sends no money home, and prac- 
tically never hears of mail service. Be- 
sides, in his fighting, he gets little direct 
support from artillery, although he may 
see a great amount of massed firepower 
before an attack starts. Then, too, his 
mechanized outfits operate independ 
ently of infantry. 
e Weapons—A U.S. division has almost 
twice as many individual weapons as 
the Soviet division, although the Rus- 
sians compensate somewhat by having 
more submachine guns. The U.S. has 
15 times as many .50-cal. machine guns 
as the Sovict. The U.S. has more 
mortars, but Soviet mortars are heavier 
and are used like our howitzers. ‘Total 
field artillery in a U.S. division exceeds 
that in a Soviet division by 60%, and 
U.S. artillery is heavier. Russians have 
no counterpart to our recoilless guns, 
which are used as both field and anti- 
tank weapons. And the U.S. has twice 
as many tanks in its division as the 
Russians have tanks and self-propelled 
weapons. 

All in all, if you like somewhat 
dubious comparisons, you could say the 
U.S. division is 50% more effective 
than the Russian. That’s about what 
all the factors, computed in theory and 
checked with the Army’s manuay for 
maneuver umpires, would show. 
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Threat of a Power Shortage 


Electric generating capacity will have to increase 30% in 
the next three years to keep up with demand. But materials short- 
ages are already holding back expansion. 


; 


something we Can use a 

The c between 

demand is nip and _ tuck. 

\t best, supply in the next three years 
will keep a pace ahead. At worst, the 
ominous word, “‘brownout,” may well 
come back into the mobilization §vo- 


ntest 


abularn 

In his quarterly report this week, De- 
fense Mobil Wilson said that we 
need to expand electric power capacity 
irs—a jump of 
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e NPA Aid—Last month NPA stepped 
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“sin program. 


But shuffling order boards won't 
produce hundreds of thousands of kilo 
watts of power capacity or pick up 
months of lost time. It can only alter 
distribution of new capacity to fit mo 
bilizers’ plans. 

lo help utility companies expand 
their own plant, NPA this week al 
49-million lb. of aluminum to 
utilities for DO orders in the 

quartet \ second-quarter 
ration (92.7-million Ib.) and 
steel for May and June (90,000 tons 

month) also will be allocated 
soon. These DO’s to the utilities them- 
selves are handed out by Dept. of In- 
teriors Defense Electric Power Ad 
ministration (DEPA). 
e DEPA Is Worried—What frightens 
DEPA officials is not just the recent 
months’ delays. ‘loday’s loads are 70 
greater than anticipated when today’s 
new generating capacity planned 
three to five vears ago. “A reasonably 
safe power situation cannot now be ex 
pected before the end of 1954,” warns 
a DEPA report on the power expan 
As DEPA sees it, 
will get uncomfortably 
pacity this winter and even closer in 
some regions a year later. Only by mid 
1953 will the utilities really 


lotted 

electric 
second 
C Oopp¢ I 


each 


was 


loads 


] + 
CiOSC tO Ca 


electric 


begin building up some healthy reserve 
capacity. 

e¢ Critical Areas—lhe — situation — is 
bleakest in the power-short Northwest. 
Less than normal rain and snow could 
make it necessary to shut down essen- 
tial defense plants producing aluminum 
and magnesium. Secretary of the In- 
terior Oscar L. Chapman is crusading 
for more power-using industry in the 
Northwest, but his big new federal 
projects—the McNary and Chief 
Joseph Dams—won't begin producing 
power until 1954-55. 

Ihe Southeast faces a tight power 
situation this winter, too, due largely to 
atomic energy production loads on the 
Tennessee Valley Authority's system. 
With adequate water and help from 
neighboring regions, there will be no 
curtailments. The Southeast’s power 
supply is going to grow rapidly in the 
next few vears. 

Power reserves will be taxed, too, this 
winter in the east central states 
¢ Bright Spot—The Southwest is the 
brightest spot in the power picture. 
Not only does this region have sizable 
reserves, but DEPA officials say it’s 
the region most likely to get many new 
loads—aluminum, magnesium, 
chemicals. 


defense 
petroleum, and 

The Pacific Southwest—California, 
Nevada, and = Arizona good 
power reserves on paper, but it’s less 
promising fot defense power. The re- 
crves could disappear with low water. 

Other appear to have 
quate power supplies—but little or no 
energy to spare for new de- 


loads 


a show S 
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regions 


electric 
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What's Ahead on Price Control 


OPS has a long series of food, hard goods, and other orders 
in the works. Some are due any minute, some not for weeks. 


By the end of this month, Price 
Stabilizer Mike DiSalle hopes to have 
the bulk of the nation’s goods under 
reasonably permanent price controls. 

Over at the Office of Price Stabiliza 
tion, the process of replacing the gen 
eral freeze of Jan. 25 with ceilings tail 
ored to cach industry is pretty well 
advanced 

So far, about 12 
and 23 supplementary orders and 
amendments have been issued. Still to 
come are about two dozen regulations 
that should finish up the organizational 
phase of controlling prices 

These orders are in various stages of 
preparation. Some are finished, re 
quiring only DiSalle’s — signature— 
though thevy’re still subject to change 
Others are still being revised by the 
policy staff of the legal division. Still 
others are merely gleams in some bu 
reaucrat’s eye 


major regulations 


The tentative dates of issuance, 
listed for some cases, are wistful hopes 
rather than hard-and-fast targets. But 
the following list does give an idea 
of what’s coming, and approximately 
when. 

FOOD 
Meat 

(1) A live-hog regulation is in proc- 
ess at the Chicago regional office 

(2) A wholesale and retail pork 
regulation depends on issuance of the 
live-hog regulation. 

(3) A distribution order to control 
the movement of meat from slaughter- 
ers to retailers is being drafted 

(4) A regulation to control ceilings 
in livestock is still some weeks away. 

(5) A wholesale and retail beef regu- 
lation is due out any day. 


Fats and Oils 


(1) Dollar-and-cents ceilings — for 
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fatty acids may be out this week or 


next. 

(2) Dollar-and-cents price _ regula- 
tions for soaps will be issued the week 
of Apr. 8 or Apr. 15. 

Miscellaneous 

Other food orders in the works will 
affect grain feeds, liquor and beverages, 
and milk. 

CONSUMER DURABLE GOODS 
General 

An extension of General Ceiling 
Price Regulation 7 to cover the entire 
durable goods field seems likely. GCPR 
7 is the soft goods order that permits 


retailers to use their own individual 


historical markups on costs. ‘lhe exten- 
sion would allow appliance dealers and 
goods retailers to do the 


other hard 
same thing. 
Furniture 

A regulation is being drawn to re- 
quire a manufacturer to abide by the 
forthcoming manufacturer’s regulation 
up to a certain point. He would use 
this order to establish a price for a 
basic unit of furniture. From then on, 
he could use established differentials 
for upholstery grades, finishes, and 
hardware. 
Automobiles 

(1) A proposed special order for price- 
relicf to Kaiser-Frazer is under con- 
sideration. 

(2) An over-all regulation covering 
all makers is also being drafted. 


CROP PRODUCTS 

(1) An interim regulation covering 
lumber is due out this week or next. 
OPS is considering permitting pro 
ducers to pass along cost increases 
since last June. 

2) Regulations covering pulpwood 

and wastepaper are being drafted. 
Both are due out Apr. 14. 
3) A regulation covering new cot- 
ton cuttings (waste fibers), which may 
roll back 20%, should be out 
soon. 

CONSUMER SOFT GOODS 

\ regulation to cover wool yarns and 
fabrics has been drafted. It is intended 
as a stopgap to encourage deliveries 
under contracts entered into before 
the end of 1950, thus getting a lot of 
wool out of storage. 


INDUSTRIAL GOODS 
Machinery 
An order covering all types, includ- 
ing machine tools, may be out in the 
middle of the month (BW —Mar.31 


"51,p25). 


prices 


Manufacturing 
An order covering most manufac- 
tured goods is scheduled for Apr. 16 
A directory of professional services, 
complete with opinions as to whether 
each service comes under OPS regu 
lations, is in preparation. 
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Oe: Pine Even of Things fo Come 


A fellow can dream, can’t he? He 
sure can, if he’s a General Motors auto- 
mobile design specialist, cooking up the 
cars of the future. That car you bought 
last week was probably just some lines 
on the designer’s drawing paper only a 
few years ago. 

Mostly, these Detroit experts are 
working on future cars that aren’t too 


much different from the ones around 
today, only fancier. Sometimes, though, 
the designer peers into his crystal ball 
and sees something like the model above 
—the one with the driver up front and 
a lot of glass trailing off behind. Looks 
pretty wild now; but how would to 
day’s car have seemed to a Model 11 
pilot of 25 years ago? 
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Stockpile Eases Rubber Buying 


Result: NPA boosts April allocation to 90% of base and 
releases 5,000 more tons of natural. Spare tires on new cars 
banned. Senators ask special rules for small producers. 


Phe government's frantic stockpiling 
of natural rubber ll be eased up 
sts of smaller 
getting a fair 


slightly this month 
firms that they arc 
share on allocations and a critical short 
age of heavy-duty truck tires influenced 
the decision 
In its ne rder, itional Produc 
tion Authorit the April limit 
1 rUDD to YU ot 
he base peri ily 1, 1949, to June 
30, 1950). The Ma 5 
e More Natural—Thu 


of rubber available in April will be down 


is 995° 


imount 


lightly fro1 rch figure. The 

month was 

ion loss of 

ind other 

extra 5,000 

ve been al 

p in synthetic. 

mit use of tl ra natural, 

NPA _ revoked miting the 

use of natural by any one company to 
yf total consumption 

At the same time, NPA ordered auto 


makers not to deliver more than four 
tires or tubes on cars after Apr. 1. 
Originally, NPA had planned to order 
a 75% cut in tires shipped as original 
equipment. ‘The shift to elimination 
of the spare tires amounts to a 5% 
casing of the first plan and gets the 
tire cutback in line with the. steel 
limit for auto makers 

¢ Sure Supply—The new order assures 
iuto makers of four tires and tubes for 


cach car they produce, a promise lack 


C 


ing under the 75% plan. 
believe that second-quarter auto pro 
duction will come within 5 of the 
first three months. 

NPA’s order requires each tire pro- 
ducer to make the same proportion of 
truck, tractor, and farm equipment 
casings in April as it did in an average 
first-quarter month. The agency wants 
trucks and tractors to get the whole 
rubber saving effected by the climina 
tion of spares 
e Senate Probe—Meanwhile, a Senate 
small-business subcommittee is coi 


I'rade circles 


Henry J’s Fly Down to Argentina 


Two Kaiser-Frazer Henry J's rolled onto 
a Pan American World Airways cargo 
clipper at Miami recently to start a 5,741- 
mi. air trip to Buenos Aires, Argentina. 
Another pair followed in another plane 
soon after. All four were consigned to 


Tiphaine & Co., K-F’s Buenos Aires dis- 
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tributor. Tiphaine paid PanAm $2,100 
per car to get them down in a hurry. That’s 
considerably more than the list price of the 
car itself. But apparently there’s a market 
for Henry J’s in B.A. at almost any price. 
PanAm says that this is just the first of 
a series of such air shipments to Argentina. 


tinuing its inquiry into rubber alloca- 
tions. The senators are convinced that 
the small firms have already proved that 
thev are not getting a fair share. ‘They 
have asked NPA to suspend April alloca- 
tions and to provide at least 10,000 
tons a month more rubber to producers 
other than the Big Four. 

Ihe smaller firms—those with five to 

500 employees—had argued that thev 
were not getting enough rubber to op 
erate profitably. 
e Base Period—Main grievance of the 
smaller firms is the base period, which 
they say favors the Big Four Lhe 
major firms, which supply the original 
cquipment for autos, were running from 
90) to 100 of capacity during the 
base period. But in the second half of 
1949, many of the small firms were in 
the midst of a slump 

Now, with a strong demand for any 
rubber product, their supplies are 
limited to a percentage of what they 
used in the slump period. In many 
this supply is not enough for 
ich the breakeven point. 


cases 


\ 
them to re 


Treasury Rollover 
Of 23s Succeeds 


\t midweek the Treasury’s big roll- 
over operation looked like a success. 
With four davs to go before the sub 
scription books closed, holders of more 
than $11-billion of the 2! marketable 
bonds of 1967-72 hac subscribed for 
the new 2} nonmarketable obligation 
Ihe new issue is the security settled on 
is part of the “full accord” between the 

reasurv and the Federal Reserve on 
credit and public debt policy (BW - 
Mar.10°51,p26 
e Better ‘Than $13-Billion—It’s true 
that over half the subscriptions for cx 
change at midweek were from_ the 
Preasury and the Federal Reserve Open 
Market Committee. But additional ex 
changes by private investors are expected 
to reduce that share. They may bring 
the total conversion up to perhaps 
$13-billion or more. (There are $19.4 
billion of the 24s outstanding 

Actually, a $7-billion to $8-billion 
subscription is far and away 


private 
l'reasury had 


better than what the 
hoped for. Former Asst. Secretary of 
the Treasury William McC. Martin 
had told the Senate Banking & Cur 
rency Committee that a $4-billion o1 
S5-billion total would be doing well. 
he success of the rollover may fore- 
cast another conversion later on. 
¢ Support Problem—The 24% 
that weren’t converted, however, could 
create a support problem for the Fed- 
cral—although owners have been put 
on notice that they will no longer be 
able to count on price pegs at or above 


bonds 


par 
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SINCLAIR OIL CORPORATION 
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SINCLAIR cooperation ond competition 
helped make this\000-mile pipe-line possible 


Sponsored by five major oil companies—including 
Sinclair—a 1000-mile, $60,000,000 pipe-line from 
Worland, Wyoming to a point near St. Louis is 
under construction. The line will bring crude oil 
from Rocky Mountain reserves to the people of 
mid-America, at low transportation cost. 

This great project is an example on the one 
hand, of oil industry cooperation—and on the 
other, of oil industry competition . . . to serve 
people better. For, once the crude reaches the 
pipe-line terminal, each of the companies starts 


at scratch to compete for business on its own. 


630 FIFTH AVENUE es 





A continuous flow of more and better oil prod- 
ucts for the American people is one result of this 
constant competition. No company in the oil in- 
dustry can escape the challenge. Sinclair meets it 
with never-ending research and ever-improving 
production, transportation and marketing meth- 
ods—which are among the reasons why Sinclair 
is... A Great Name In Oil. 





NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 


about those 


COSTLY HOURS! 


n building is a necessity today... 

feeping pace with civilian demands and 

in building for defense. And speed is all- 
important in keeping your costs down! 


SPEED is the essence of the precision manu- 
facturing methods developed by Gunnison 
Homes, Inc. Production time, erection time 
and man-hours at the building site are 
cut to an absolute minimum! 


WITH the answer to the call for speed, 
Gunnison has also~answered the demand 
for STRENGTH! As precision manufacturing 
methods cut time, so do they provide a 
CONTROL of quality and strength unattain- 
able in conventional building! 


For further information, write Dept. W-16 
Gunnison Homes, Inc., New Albany, Ind. 


FINEST HOMES ¢ 


SINCE 1936 


Manufacturers 2 ¢ 70 Z G/iJZ) INC 


Gunnison on 
UNITED STATES STEEL (US) CORPORATION SUBSIDIARY. 
Wa 


a 
Cerenade 
and CHAMPION Homes... 


NEW ALBANY 


**Gunnison,"" **Coronado’’ and ‘‘Champion’’—T.M. Gunnison Homes, Inc. 
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Carter’s Little Liver Pills can’t use liver 
any more in the trade name. Federal 
l'rade Commission barred the word; it 
said the pills had “no therapeutic value” 
in treatment of the liver. 

a 
Allied’s deal with Stern’s went through 
as predicted (BW —Mar.31°51,p75). 
Stockholders of about 85% of the 
shares in the New York department 
store agreed either to take cash for 
their holdings or to exchange them for 
Allied stock. 

& 
An “appliance park” will be built by 
General Electric somewhere in the 
Middle West. The company said it was 
looking at sites “near the geographic 
center of the U.S.” Patterned after the 
lamp department’s Nela Park at Cleve- 
land, the center would turn out re- 
frigerators, ranges, and washing ma- 
chines. ; 

® 
Huyler’s filed a bankruptcy petition to 
cement an arrangement to pay off cred- 
itors. The restaurant and candy chain 
said large inventory, a disappointing 
Christmas, and modernization expenses 
had left it short of working capital. 

ry 
Rainmaking laws were passed by Wy- 
oming and Colorado. The Colorado 
law claims “all moisture suspended in 
the atmosphere which would fall so as 
to become part of the natural streams” 
of the state. Aim is to establish state 
jurisdiction before the federal govern- 
ment moves in (BW—Mar.24'51,p22). 

e 


The curb on nonscheduled airlines was 
put off a month, pending an investiga- 
tion by the Senate Small Business Com- 
mittee. Originally, Civil Aeronautics 
Board had intended to limit irregular 
lines to three round trips a month be- 
tween major cities, effective Apr. 6. 
Sen. Sparkman now says he wants to 
see if the rule “would force the $60- 
million-a-year industry out of business.” 
® 
Procter & Gamble and AFC are talking 
over plans for the soap company to op 
erate an atom plant at Amarillo, ‘Tex. 
Meanwhile, the commission said it 
would build a new uranium feed-ma- 
terials plant on a 1,200-acre site 19 mi. 
northwest of Cincinnati. 
« 

Lagging TV sales and a parts shortage 
brought large-scale layoffs by manufac- 
turers in the Chicago area. Admiral 
furloughed 1,300; Hallicrafters said it 
was down to 1,800 employees from 
December’s total of 2,207; Zenith ad- 
mitted some cutbacks in its force. 
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Dressed for utility... 


AND SAFETY, TOO! 


GS; would be hard to find one specific product in which all 28 
of the distinguishing properties of Plaskon Molded Color are 
benefits. But many products can be benefited by a majority 

of these properties. Here, for example, are 16 which help lower 
the cost or increase the utility value, the safety or the 
appearance of electrical products: 


Non-conductor of electricity Permanent, non-fading, solid colors 
Withstands temperatures up to 170° F Color uniformity 

continuously Smooth, non-porous, easy-to-clean surface 
Low-heat transference Will not attract dust electrostatically 


Excellent moldability f ; 
Reproduces mold dimensions accurately Won't tarnish or corrode 
High tensile strength 


Economical to use 
Light in weight Resistant to chipping, checking or 


Wide range of translucent and opaque shattering 
colors Doesn't lose surface lustre upon aging 
Electrical products may not be your line. But whatever 
you make... some of the properties of Plaskon 
Molded Color —Urea or Melamine Formaldehyde— 


may help to make it, or some part of it, much better. 


PLASKON DIVISION © LIBBEY e OWENSe FORD GLASS COMPANY 
Toledo 6, Ohio 
® 


In Canada: Canadian Industries, Ltd., Montreal, P. Q. 
Branch Offices: Boston, Chicago, New York, Los Angeles, Rochester 


Manutacturers of Molding Compounds, Resin Glues, Coating Resins 





TOGETHER for the first time, all wings of organized labor find that common grievances spur movement . . - 


Toward One Big Union Federation 


An AFL-CIO merger was 
se. Nor so unnecessary 


never so 


born out 
1 the manage- 
program. It 
igainst eco- 


labor 


} y ; } 
This apparent paradox 
+} 
bul 


of union disaffection wi 
ment of the mobilization 
is nurtured by 

nomic stabilization—or, as 
lack of stabilization. 

A common feeling of being pushed 
around unfairly has brought the AFL, 
the CIO, and the railroad brotherhoods 
into a front. They are working 
together more intimately than ever be- 
fore. The United Labor Policy Com- 
mittee acts, with all its members in 
concert, as the executive committee of 
wing of the movement, ex- 
cepting only John Lewis’ miners—who 
want to stay out—and the Communist- 
led unions—which ULPC won't let in. 
There are fewer differences within 
ULPC than there are among unions 
in the AFL or between wings of the 
CIO 
e Serious Talk—This unity makes for- 
mal merger almost superfluous. Amal- 
gamation would raise questions of com- 
peting union jurisdiction that could 
weaken the ULPC Neverthe- 


grievances 


Says, 


ingle 


labor 


ever 


+ 
ICT 
] 


solidarity 


30 


less, union officials are so elated by 
AFL-CIO harmony that serious merger 
talk is being heard in practically all 
labor quarters. : 

This week Jacob Potofsky, president 
of CIO’s men’s clothing workers and 
head of CIO’s important International 
Relations Committee, told his union’s 
executive board that the time was ripe 
and the opportunity should be seized 
for AFL-CIO merger. 

Over the weekend, UAW president 

Walter Reuther told a convention of 
his CIO auto workers (page 35) the 
same thing with greater emphasis. And 
this sentiment is being echoed by AFL 
leaders. 
e General Drive—Meanwhile, the dele- 
gates from last week’s joint labor rally 
(picture, above) were back in their local 
communities working together in a six- 
pronged general offensive. This is what 
they are attempting to do: 

e Set up community organizations 
that will back up the ULPC anti- 
inflation program. 

e Promote public meetings, radio 
and TV programs, and speak before 
civic groups . . . “alerting every citizen 


to the need for improved defense 
mobilization and strong anti-inflation 
policies.” 

e Get mass support for 
Truman and members of Congress to 
support “equality of sacrifice and_ fair 
play” in mobilization. 

¢ Help establish local consumer 
watchdog committees on the price and 
regulation front. 

~ e Organize delegations to button- 
hole senators and congressmen both at 
home and in Washington. 

e Publicize, through the labor 
press and in paid radio time and news- 
paper space, the voting records of 
elected officials on mobilization and 
inflation bills. 


writing 


Union Cooperation 
Wins in Chattanooga 


Results of an important municipal 
election in a border state have sent 
labor morale soaring. Backed by all 
branches of labor, AFL-member P. R. 
Olgiati has been elected mayor of 
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Chattanooga, Tenn., in the largest turn- 
out of votes in the city’s history. 

here are three things that make the 
victory seem especially sweet to the 
unions: 

¢ Olgiati won so decisively that no 
runoff is necessary; four candidates 
were in the race. 

e The incumbent mayor, Olgiati’s 
chief opposition, had the solid support 
of Chattanooga’s two daily papers and 
the hitherto powerful Good Govern- 
ment League. 

e The labor triumph came in the 
first major Tennessee election since the 
1951 state legislature passed a pet union 
measure: abolition of the poll tax. 


Union Shop Wins 


Goodyear gives in to URW 
after 16 years. Old employees— 
as well as new—must be mem- 
bers or forfeit their jobs. 


Should an employee be forced to 
join a union to keep his job? United 
Rubber Workers (CIO) said yes; Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Co., just as in- 
sistently, said no. Last week, with a 
strike threatening, Goodyear gave 
ground. URW won a 16-year fight for 
a union-shop contract with the com- 
pany. 
¢Key Point—The contract covers 
25,000 employees in 10 plants. It pro 
vides that (1) all present members of 
the union must retain their member- 
ships for the duration of the contract; 
(2) all new employees must join URW; 
and (3) all employees who are not now 
members of the union (about 2,000 in 
all) must apply for URW membership 
or forfeit their jobs. 

This third point was the key issue 
between company and union during 
three months of negotiations. The 
most Goodyear wanted to agree to was 
a modified union-shop clause—one that 
would have made new employees join 
URW, but would have exempted pres- 
ent nonmembers from the union- 
membership rule. 
¢ “Big Four’ Goal—URW also is de- 
manding a union-shop contract from 
other companies in the “Big Four” of 
the rubber industry: B. F. Goodrich, 
l‘irestone Tire & Rubber Co., and U. S. 
Rubber Co. Goodrich and Firestone 
already have modified union-shop 
clauses in their contracts. With Good- 
year signed up, URW announced it 
will insist that others of the “Big Four” 
agree to “‘a complete union-security 
clause” when contracts open up later 
in the spring. 
¢ It Was a Long Struggle—The union- 
shop issue deadlocked contract talks 
at Goodvear for three wecks after all 
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in Gaylord 
: Containers 


e 
b 


From the moment the seedling is planted by 
Gaylord foresters until the shipping container 
is delivered, every step in growing and 
manufacturing is supervised by Gaylord 
specialists. It’s this kind of experienced control 
that enables Gaylord to build boxes of 
unsurpassed quality for many of the 


country’s largest users. 


CORRUGATED AND SOLID FIBRE BOXES 
FOLDING CARTONS 

KRAFT BAGS AND SACKS 

KRAFT PAPER AND SPECIALTIES 


GAYLORD CONTAINER CORPORATION 
General Offices: ST. LOUIS 


New York * Chicago © San Francisco * Atlanta « New Orleans © Jersey City © Seattle © indianapolis 
Houston © Los Angeles * Oakland * Minneapolis » Detroit * Columbus « Fort Worth * Tompa « Dallos 
Cincinnati © Des Moines « Okichoma City + Greenville + Portland » St. Louis * San Antonio « Memphis 
Kansas City » Bogalusa « Milwaukee » Ch © Wesloco » New Hoven » Appleton « Hickory + Amarillo 
Greensboro * Sumter » Jackson * Miomi « Omoha * Mobile + Philadelphic « Little Rock » Charlotte » Cleveland 











bet ACTION 


...When you want it! 





GIVE THE 
JONES ORDER 
TOP PRIORITY 


WE'LL SHIP IT 
TODAY, SIR 


Give instructions, get 
information instantly with 
Executone Intercom! 


You'll be amazed,at the way Executone 
speeds up production helps you get 
more.work done faster! 

Executone lets you TALK to employ- 
ees or associates instantly, anywhere in 
office or plant. No waiting on busy 
phones. No running back and forth 
hunting for “lost” personnel. You get 
action right now! 


World’s Most Advanced Intercom! 


With Executone, voices are distinct, 
clear, instantly recognizable. Exclusive 
“CHIME-MATIC’® signalling announces 
calls by chime and signal light. 


Executone lowers costs — soon pays 
for itself in many ways. Ask for full 
details. No obligation! 


NOCUIOME 


COMMUNICATION AND 
SOUND SYSTEMS 
—= ey 


EXECUTONE, INC., Dept. D-1 | 
415 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Without obligation, please let me have: | 
[] The name of your local Distributor | 
C) Complete descriptive literature 


TITLE 


tn Canada: 33! Bartlett Ave., Toronto 





other issues were settled. Negotiations 
broke down over it in March, and 
URW threatened a nationwide strike 
against Goodyear starting after Apr. 1. 

The strike threat ended when URW’s 


president, L. S. Buckmaster, notified 
Goodyear locals of the “culmination 
of a 16-year struggle by this union to 
win complete recognition from Good- 
year. 





THE LABOR ANGLE 





Union Security: II 


E NOTED in this space last 
week how organized labor's 
intensified drive for union security 
is becoming the big labor relations 
issue for tomorrow; we pointed out 
that—unlike the controversies over 
wages, hours, and fringe benefits— 
this issue has a fundamental impact 
on the balance of power between 
management and the unions; and 
we said that compromises found in 
the past are being re-examined. 
There are many halfway, quarter- 
way, and three-quarter-way houses 
on the union security road. The 
end of that road—complete union 
security—is, of course, the closed 
shop. 


HE CLOSED SHOP provides 

that all employees must be 
union members and that new em- 
ployees will be supplied by the 
union. It gives the union, in addi- 
tion to control of the job, control 
of the job market. A man must be 
in the union before he can get a 
job. 

Some closed shop contracts give 
the employer the right to reject a 
man sent by the union. In this 
case, the employer must ask that 
another union man be sent. Other 
contracts are so drastic, however, 
that, if the union doesn’t have a 
man to send, the employer can’t 
get one himself—even though he 
finds an individual who is willing 
to join the union. 

Under the Taft-Hartley act, the 
closed shop is illegal. But it lives, 
as liquor consumption lived under 
Prohibition. One knowledgeable 
estimate has it that just as many 
workers are employed in closed 
shops now as were employed be- 
fore T-H was passed—even though 
the closed shop contract, as such, 
is no longer written. 

Although all unions strive for 
the ultimate in security, some do 
not want the closed shop. Their 
reasons for this apparent modera- 
tion are practical and compelling. 
l'ake the United Mine Workers. 
John L. Lewis could have had the 
closed shop for the taking many 





times in the past. But he didn’t 
take it. Here’s why: 


N CONTRAST to a trade or 

craft union, the UMW _ has 
members whose skills differ widely. 
Scores of labor classifications arc 
involved in a mining operation, ‘l’o 
administer a closed shop, cach 
UMW local would have to set up 
an elaborate personnel system 
When the employer needed a new 
hand, it might be a machinist, an 
electrician, a carpenter, or any onc 
of a number of occupations. The 
UMW would not be able, as craft 
unions are, to send the top man on 
the waiting list. A trucking firm, 
for cxample, turns to the Teamster 
Union only for truck drivers 
UMW would have to have separate 
classifications and separate waiting 
lists, establish special seniority rules, 
and altogether engage in a pretty 
complex and unfamiliar business. 

It doesn’t want that much 
trouble. Nor, as a rule, do othe1 
industrial unions, even though 
some—like those in the needle 
trades—have long been _ strong 
cnough to get the closed shop if 
they went after it. 


HIS FACT has considerable 

importance. The area in which 
the looming fight over union secu 
rity will be fought is not craft-union 
territory. The battleground is the 
jurisdiction of the industrial unions 
steel, metal manufacturing, rubber, 
et. 

Thus one thing seems readily 
predictable: Even though the issue 
is decided by a complete union 
victory, the closed shop will not 
result. ‘The stcelworkers union, 
like the miners, doesn’t want the 
bother of administering an employ 
ment agency. Instead, it is after 
another type of union security, the 
one the miners and other old and 
powerful industrial unions have 
been satisfied with. This is the 
union shop. 

he union shop and other forms 
of union security will be the sub- 
ject of the next Labor Angle. 
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Building Polls 


Plumbers win plea to NLRB 
to hold its first representation 
elections in building trades. Polis 
could bring more strikes. 


More jurisdictional strikes threaten 
among the AFL building trades unions. 
Vhat’s the result of the National Labor 
Relations Board’s decision to hold bat 
gaining representation elections in the 
construction industry. 
¢ Significant Extension—This decision 
may be the most significant extension 
of NLRB’s activities since the Wagner 
act met its Supreme Court test in 
1937. An estimated 2-million are em 
ployed in the highly unionized build 
ing trades. Under the Wagner act, 
the board exercised no_ jurisdiction 
over the construction industry. 

The AFL plumbers’ union got 
NLRB to agree to conduct an elec 
tion among plumbers, apprentices, and 
gas fitters employed by 22 members 
of the Plumbing Contractors Assn. of 
Baltimore. They will vote on whether 
they wish to be represented by Local 
48, which has bargained for them for 
more than 20 years. 

At the request of the plumbers’ 
Local 500, NLRB also ordered a union 
shop authorization poll among similar 
employees of five members of the 
Plumbing & Heating Contractors 
Assn. of Olean, N. Y. 
¢ Others Oppose It—The powerful 
AFL Building Trades Dept., of which 
the plumbers’ union is a membcr, op 
posed the election. So did eight other 
building trades unions. They feared 
that the plumbers were out to extend 
their jurisdiction to include workers 
in closely related jobs under the juris- 
diction of other unions or in jobs now 
in dispute. 

(he board has handled many unfair 
labor practice charges stemming from 
econdary boycotts and illegal closed 
shop practices in the construction in 
dustry. But until now it has never 
ordered an election in the industry 
Former NLRB General Counsel Robert 
N. Denham tried to organize elections 
in general construction in Detroit, 
*hiladelphia, and other large cities. He 
finally gave up; construction employ 
ment was too fluid, he decided 

He refused to hold the elections 
just ordered by NLRB because they 
didn’t conform to his theory that any 
elections in the industry should be 
in “‘area poll” of all construction 
workers. 

e Stable Situations—In ordering the 
elections, NLRB stressed _ particularly 
the “stability of employment” of the 
workers involved. It said that under 
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JOHNSON’S WAX 
RESEARCH TOWER 


—ANOTHER FAMOUS BUILDING 
DEPENDING ON 


S$ C. Johnion & Son, Inc laboratory with its 
omazing ‘glass tower’ Frank Lloyd Wright 
Architect. Samuel R Lewis, Consulting Engr 


Fans by Buffalo Forge Company 


15 stories with glass and brick walls, good use in every type of plant— 
the entire structure suspended by improving product and process con- 
means of a concrete “core” running trol—promoting health and safety— 
WwW y > Ce > 1- e e ° 

down through the center—the Joht stepping up worker productiveness 
son Wax Research Tower is one of : : 

wie acd : —increasing profits. And they are 
the structural marvels of mid-cen- doi <> etal’ ; 
tury! Designed in behalf of the oing it efficiently. 
American Housewife, the tower en- Write us about your job for air. 
joys conditioned, dust-free air at all = -There’s a “Buffalo” Fan or Air con- 
‘ ee 4 ‘ed 4 y B ¢ i .-* . . . 
times. “Buffalo” fans supply the air. ditioning unit to handle it to your 


“Buffalo” Fans are putting air to satisfaction! 


“Buffalo” Axial Flow Fans are popular both for “Buffalo” LL Fans are widely used to supply air for 
light-duty ventilation and air-conditioning work air conditioning units, like these insulated fans 


t For 


BUFFALO FORGE COMPANY 


458 BROADWAY BUFFALO, NEW YORK 
Canadian Blower & Forge Co., Ltd., Kitchener, Ont. 
Branch Offices in All Principal Cities 


VENTILATING AIR. WASHING) AIR TEMPERING INDUCED DRAFT EXHAUSTING 
FORCED DRAFT felote) 4), Te? HEATING _ PRESSURE BLOWING 
\ 
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Why Trade Mark Service gives 
your dealers a SALES LIFT! 


ee RS know the power of the 
‘yellow pages’ of telephone direc- 
tories to promote business. That’s why 
they advertise in them. 

Dealers know, too, that Trade Mark 
Service in the ‘yellow pages’ gets results. 
They know that national advertising 
stimulates desire and creates prospects. 
They know that these prospects use the 
‘yellow pages’ to find where to buy the 
nationally advertised products and serv- 
ices whose trade-marks or brand names 
are displayed in them. 

Trade Mark Service will get results 
for you because 9 out of 10 shoppers 
turn to the ‘yellow pages’ for buying in- 
formation—surveys prove this fact. It’s 
the kind of sales tie-up dealers want. 





Taft-Hartley, to refuse the elections 
would be “flouting the will of Con- 
gress.” It didn’t agree with the con- 
tention that more jurisdictional dis- 
putes would develop or that the deci- 
sion interferes with the jurisdictional 
disputes board operating voluntarily in 
the industry. (This is a_ tripartite 
group with representatives of labor and 
management and a public member.) 
Finally, NLRB justified its decision 
on the ground that, since construction 
unions are subject to the penal provi- 
sions of Taft-Hartley, they are entitled 
to the protection that goes with NLRB 
certification after an election. 

his was the point made by Martin 
P. Durkin, international president of 
the union, in defending Local 48’s 
election petition at the AFL Building 
Trades Dept. convention at Houston 
last September. 

He said Loeal 48 wanted to be 
protected, first, against. “raids” and, 
second, against liability under the sec- 
ondary boycott provisions of ‘Taft- 
Hartley. 

l'aft-Hartley makes it an unfair labor 
practice for a union to force an em- 
ployer to bargain with it when another 
union has been certified as the bar- 
gaining agent for the employees in- 
volved. In secondary boycott situa- 
tions, Durkin said Local 48 felt it 
could get help from other unions if 
it was certified as bargaining agent. A 
secondary boycott to support a de- 
mand for recognition by an uncertified 
union would be illegal. 

Durkin argued that his union was 
really protecting craft unionism by op- 
posing Denham’s “area poll” idea. 


Chrysler Workers Vote 
For Modified Union Shop 


Workers at Chrysler Corp. racked up 
another heavy vote of approval for a 
union shop at a nationwide National 
Labor Relations Board election con- 
cluded last week. 

Results now available show that al- 
most 90% of the voters favor a modi- 
fied union shop proposal that was writ- 
ten into a Chrysler-United Auto Work- 
ers (CIO) contract agreement Dec. 11, 
1950. The agreement provides that a 
union shop, patterned after one UAW 
has with General Motors Corp., would 
take effect if employees voted approval 
in an election certified by NLRB. The 
board’s certification will come soon. 
Unlike the agreement that the United 
Rubber Workers have just won from 
Goodyear (page 31), the Chrysler union 
shop clause would not require old em- 
ployees to join the union if they did 
not want to. 
¢ Election Delayed—Of 74,579 workers 
voting (out of a total of 97,640 eligibles 
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in 2+ Chrysler plants), more than 67,000 
favored the union shop. UAW’s great- 
est strength lay among production and 
maintenance employees, 95% of whom 
O.K.’d_ the proposal. Salaried office 
workers, engineers, and parts workers 
also voted. 

Bad weather accounted for an elec- 
tion delay. First voting was held Mar. 
19 and 20. On these days it snowed 
in Detroit, cutting down turnout. 
UAW appealed to NLRB for extra 
days of vote casting at Detroit plants, 
where 36,000 eligible workers are em- 
ployed. NLRB set three days of last 
week for another UAW try at the polls. 
This accounted for an additional turn- 
out of 4,200 voters. 


UAW Is a Tipoff 


Cleveland convention, first 
since wage controls and break 
with Truman, furnishes preview 
of economic and political policies. 


The United Auto Workers (CIO) 
convention in Cleveland this week had 
an importance reaching out far beyond 
the union’s claimed 14-million mem- 
bers. It was notable: 

¢ Politically, since the convention 
was the first for a major union since 
labor’s recent break with the Truman 
Administration over the mobilization 
program. 

¢ Economically, because the con- 
vention is also the first for a major 
union since wage controls were im- 
posed. The UAW is the union that, 
more than any other, is now setting 
wage policy in CIO and for many 
unions outside it. Its pattern-making 
cost-of-living wage contract with Gen- 
eral Motors has, in fact, set some na- 
tional wage policy. 

Management, therefore, could look to 
the UAW for clues to labor’s future 
political policies and for its economic 
goals during a period of wage controls. 
e Administration Criticized—From the 
union’s volatile president, Walter 
Reuther, on down the dine, speakers 
at the Cleveland convention were 
sharply critical of the Truman Admin- 
istration. 

They took a no-compromise position 
on a demand for ‘Jabor equality with 
public, industry, and farm representa- 
tives on mobilization policymaking. 
They emphasized that this should mean 
shearing Mobilization Director Charles 
E. Wilson of part of his powers; he 
should be an administrative officer only, 
UAW contended, not a one-man policy- 
making agency. 

They condemned wage controls while 
the Defense Production Act permits 
“only limited price controls.” Cur- 
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around?! 


Surety Bond Service is something 
like a parachute—when you need it, 
you need it bad. And in a hurry. 





National Surety Corporation specializes 
in the bonding field. A nation-wide 
organization, National Surety is 
equipped to give you fast, expert 
service ...anywhere in the United States. 


When you need service on any 

kind of surety bond, we suggest you 
call your agent or broker. 

You'll find he’s handy to have around. 


NATIONAL SURETY 
CORPORATION 


4 Albany Street,-New York 





Keep Valve Grease 
Out of the Soup Line! 


LIFI-PLUG VALVES 
with STAINLESS STEEL 


SEAT and PLUG 


In the interest of greater cleanliness in food 


processing and beverage Cameron 
offers this fine non-lubricated valve which re- 
quires no grease of any kind to effect a seal 
or to insure easy operation. Furthermore, the 
standard trim for this remarkable valve is 
stainless steel, an additional aid to kitchen 
cleanliness. 

Here is an all-purpose valve that has proved 
outstanding on all sorts of tough assignments, 
from high pressure, high temperature service 
in chemical plants, refineries and oil wells to 
food processing plants where contamination 
poses a real problem. It may be just the valve 
for your service, too 

Catalog on request. 


plants, 


Plug Actuator which 
lifts, turns and reseats 
plug in only three-quar- 
ters of a turn of the 
Operating wrench. 


The renewable 
seat, which is not 
attached to the 
body, aids seal- 
ing, permits any 
desired trim and 
Simplifies repair 
without removal 
from line 


IRON WORKS, INC. 


P. O. Box 1212 Houston, Texas 
Export: 74 Trinity Place, New York, N. Y. 
Represented in the sterling area by British 
Oilfield Equipment Co., Ltd., Duke’s Court, 

32 Duke St., London, S.W. 1. 
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rently, UAW thundered, farm prices 
are exempt from DPA controls. UAW 
complained that this means 40% of 
the prices that affect the auto workers’ 
budget can still rise—although wages 
are frozen. 

They balked at any suggestion that 
a no-strike pledge should be given to 
bar interruptions in defense produc- 
tion. UAW insisted that the union 
must retain its right to strike, as a last 
resort, where ‘“‘necessary to defend our 
gains and the integrity of our contracts.” 
¢ Programs Dovetail—Point by point, 
the program adopted at UAW’s con 
vention fit neatly into the pattern drawn 
at recent United Labor Policy Com- 
mittee meetings—and, particularly, at 
the joint AFL-CIO “grassroots” con- 
ference in Washington two wecks ago 
(page 30). 

But UAW leaders went a little fur- 
ther in their reports to members than 
they had gone im Washington discus- 
sions. On top of their criticism of the 
Truman Administration and the Demo- 
cratic Party was an implicd warning: 
Labor must not, in the future, con- 
sider itself tied to any party; if neces- 
sary, it should even reconsider its stand 
on a third, Labor Party. 

Emil Mazey, secretary-treasurer of 
UAW, told the convention that the 
time isn’t vet ripe for a third party. 
3ut, he said, the bindings between 
CIO and AFL are becoming stronger, 
month by month, and from this unity 
might come the founding of a third 
party. 

The extent to which the UAW pro- 
gram meshed into that of the ULPC 
and the way UAW’s convention served 
as a vibrant sounding board for policies 
evolved jointly by the AFL and ClO 
was in many ways more interesting 
than the program itself—or the speeches, 
reports, and near-unanimous votes that 
led to all the domestic policy decisions. 
e UAW in Leadership Role—The past 
history of UAW has been highly fac 
tional, individualistic, often rough and 
brawling. The auto workers have been 
nonconformists in the past, time after 
But now the union is showing 
change in character. 
more businesslike, as- 


time. 
sure signs of a 
It is becoming 
piring to a more statesmanlike role. 
For instance, UAW today is taking 
leadership in the joint AFL-CIO fight. 
So much so, in fact, that Reuther is 
mentioned frequently as a choice of 
both AFL and CIO for a_ top-level 
government advisory post in Washing- 
ton. His name crops up partly be- 
cause of his views, but also because 
of his articulate, afraid-of-nobody 
method of setting forth those views. 
Reuther acknowledged the reports 
of an imminent appointment by deny- 
ing that he is a candidate for, or 
interested in, any Washington job 
—even a job as U.S. senator, if the seat 


now held by Sen. Vandenberg is va- 
cated. Despite the denial, the rumors 
continued thick and fast all week. 

e But It’s the Same Old UAW-If 
UAW is more businesslike, more 
statesmanlike, or even more AFL-like 
in character now, it only applies where 
internal union policies aren’t involved. 
On a matter where factionalism can 
get a real tochold, UAW is still its old 
self, colorful, loud, and hard to control. 
¢ Sparks Fly—Iwo issues illustrated 
that this week. One, involving gov- 
ernment policy and Korea, sparked 
a little of the old left wing-right wing 
feuding. ‘The charges of Red-baiting, 
the answering charges of “Communist” 
flew back and forth. The other issue, 
involving a Reuther proposal of a $1- 
a-month dues increase, brought up an- 
other floor fight—but between different 
antagonists. 

The dues fight, won by the Reuther 
forces by a substantial margin, was be- 
tween administration forces and a 
highly vocal, serious minority that 
challenged the dues proposal as po- 
litical—a step to build up a machine, 
perpetuate the Reuther administration. 
Debate was heated, long, and some- 
times angry. UAW? sergeants-at-arms 
had no job to compare with those of 
the old handy-fisted days of UAW. 

[he dues proposal was made by 
Reuther and Mazey as a necessary step 
in building up UAW for fights ahead 
—to hold on to present gains and 
stretch out even further in contract 
achievements. ‘They carried their point, 
and dues now go up from $1.50 to 
$2.50 per month. It is estimated as 
enough of a boost to provide UAW 
with a $15-million strike fund. 
eC-of-L Peg—UAW contracts are 
more and more pegged to cost-of-living 
index figures and automatic “‘improve- 
ment factor” raises, so the union is 
not now talking about a flat  sixth- 
round pay demand. But it has a set of 
demands in the works for emplovers. 

Closed-room conversations indicated 
that the major long-term objective is 
the guaranteed annual  wage—long 
talked of, but never seriously pushed. 
In the past, UAW has made motions 
in favor of the guaranteed work week 
—40 hours pay for anyone who starts 
working on Monday. 

Drift of thinking in Cleveland was 

that this should be carried further— 
that foundations should be laid, start- 
ing at once, for annual stipends. 
e $200-a-Month Pensions—Larger pen- 
sions are also on UAW’s active demand 
list. When the pension drive first be- 
gan, $200 a month was the goal. It 
still is—and with the base of results 
thus far solidly anchored, the leader- 
ship feels the next step can’t be far 
off. It was evident that UAW, and 
Reuther, are far from the end of their 
demand road. 
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TELEVISION SET 
Admiral Corp., Chicago 








Cuts shipping costs — 
reduces damage in transit! 


Have you ever received a compliment 
on the packaging of your product? Have 
you ever been told by a customer that 
your products always arrive in perfect 
condition—and looking fresh, neat, 
attractive? Most companies never do, 
until they switch to KIMPAK* Float 
Packaging—the world’s cleanest, most 
effective shipping protection. 

KimPAK creped wadding not only 
affords maximum protection (at lowest 
true cost), but helps make your product 
look ‘“‘well-dressed.”’ Soft, snowy-white 
KIMPAK is available in various thicknesses 
to provide optimum protection from 
damage to your product—and in a wide 
range of roll and sheet sizes to facilitate 


your packaging operation. It’s easy to 
handle, too—saves literally hours in the 
shipping room—then defends against 
damage from shock, scratching and vi- 
bration. It cushions your product during 
rail, truck, air or water transit, as well 
as in storage. 

Try KIMPAK soon—for any of the Four 
Basic Methods of Interior Packaging: 
Bracing and Blocking, Flotation, Surface 
Protection, Absorbent Packaging. For 
complete information, see your nearest 
KIMPAK distributor listed in classified 
telephone directories under “Packing 
Materials’ or “Packing Materials—Ship- 
ping’; or write to Kimberly-Clark Cor- 
poration, Neenah, Wisconsin. 


Kimpak = 


REG. US. PAT. OFF. & 


*T.M. REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 8 FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


FOREIGN COUNTAIES 


CREPED atitine 


Cosmetics, by 
Max Factor & Co., Hollywood, California, 


Sterilizer, manufactured by 
Pelton & Crane, Detroit, Michigan. 


———— FREE BOOKLET! 


KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION 
Neenah, Wisconsin BW-451 
Please send me free, the illustrated 
KIMPAK booklet, “Float Packaging.” 





FAR-AIR Self-Washing Filters 
are a sound and profitable invest- 
ment. The many plus features 
engineered into each unit assure 
outstanding performance. For in- 
stance, cleaning and re-oiling at 
the proper time for peak efficiency 
iscontrolled automatically, which 
virtually eliminates all mainte- 
nance except for periodic inspec- 
tions. Other features include the 
prevention of oil entrainment, 
elimination of messy oil sumps 
(water and dirt are quickly 
flushed away), automatic fire con- 
trol and ease of installation. 


FAR-AIR Self-Washing Filters 
are adaptable to most air clean- 
ing uses because they will handle 
any CFM requirement. The Farr 
Company engineer near you will 
be glad to suggest an installation 
to meet your specific problem. 
Complete literature is available 
upon request. Write Farr Com- 
pany, 2615 Southwest Drive, Los 
Angeles 43, California. 





FAR-AIR FILTERS 
ae 


*Trade Mark Reg 


“Better by Farr” 
FARR COMPANY 


Manufacturing Engineers 
Los Angeles + Chicago - New York 
Mf'd under license by 
Control Equipment Co., Ltd., Montreal 





Pineapple Trouble 


Bridges’ local at Hawaiian 
Pine wants more pay than com- 
pany offered. If company yields, 
“hotheads” wili gain prestige. 


Harry Bridges and Hawaii's major 
industry are locked in another tough 
contract dispute. This time, thanks to 
inflation, the International Longshore- 
men’s & Warehousemen’s Union (ex- 
CIO) may have the Hawaiian Pineapple 
Co. over a tactical barrel. 
¢ Simple, But—Some 800 pineapple 
workers on Hawaiian Pineapple’s Lanai 
plantation walked out several weeks 
ago. On the face of it, the issue is 
a simple one: The company is offering 
an 8¢ raise; the workers’ ILWU local 
is insisting on 12¢. The 4¢ difference 
would add $250 a day to the labor costs 
of the plantation—not enough, prob- 
ably, to make Hawaiian Pineapple risk 
a long, hard strike if nothing else were 
involved. 

But there’s more at stake. You have 

to look back to last fall to understand 
that. At that time, four months before 
its contract was to expire, Hawaiian 
Pine granted a voluntary 8¢ raise. In 
return, it got its ILWU contract ex- 
tended (BW—Nov.2’50,p128). 
e One Said No—Outside the islands, 
nobody paid much attention to the 
fact that one ILWU local—that on 
Lanai—turned down the raise. The 
workers there are known in the islands 
as “hotheads’—tough, ILWU-minded 
workers, mostly single, rugged enough 
to get along with tight belts and on a 
strike diet when they have to 

After the Lanai local had rejected 
Hawaiian Pine’s offer, it sat tight until 
February, when its contract expired. 
Then the local demanded a flat 12¢ 
raise. “When the company refused, the 
local sprang its trap. Its members hit 
the bricks 

It’s generally conceded in the islands 
that the continued rise in living costs 
since October, 1950, argues for the 12¢ 
raise—which would come within the 
Johnston wage stabilization formula. 
But giving the Lanai group the 12¢ 
hike would mean giving an additional 
4¢ to those who took 8é last fall. 
¢ Psychology—More important than 
the financial aspect of doing that is a 
psychological angle: A concession to 
the Lanai group would make the “hot- 
heads” look good in the eyes of all 
fellow unionists. It would build up 
what island pineapple people consider 
the most troublesome arm of ILWU-— 
and of Bridges—on their plantations. 

So more than just a 4¢ raise is at 
stake. And so there’s a real prospect of 
a limited but long strike on Lanai. 


STYLE COVERALLS may reconcile wo- 


men workers to safety clothes because .. . 


New Safety Uniform 
Puts Accent on Curves 


Employers who hired women plant 
workers during World War II still 
wince at the trouble they had getting 
women to wear safety clothes. ‘Rosie 
the Riveter” might not mind getting 
grease-smeared, but she did balk at los- 
ing her curves in shapeless coveralls. 

Last week the Army Ordnance Corps 
showed a new safety uniform that it 
hopes women workers at its Watervliet 
(N.Y.) arsenal will wear without too 
many gripes. It’s safe, and probably as 
glamorous as a plant outfit can be. 
¢ On Sportswear Lines—Irank J. Mc- 
Ginnis, Watervlict safety engineer, 
worked out the safety features of the 
uniform. But he didn’t take on the 
job of making it look like a Dior crea- 
tion. He left that to Ramsey Sports- 
wear Co., Inc., of New York (a women’s 
sportswear manufacturer), instructing 
the firm to fashion a uniform that 
“combines styling with comfort and 
safety.” 

Ihe resulting outfit will have little 
appeal for out-of-plant wear, but—so 
far—the ladies haven’t complained about 
having to wear it on the job. The new 
coveralls are fitted, with short sleeves 
and pleated back—and without any un- 
safe or dangling parts. Made of cotton 
twill, they can—and no doubt will—be 
altered to fit the figure of the indi- 
vidual. 

A matching peaked felt hat with an 
attached woven hair net will add a 
little more chic. Safety shoes with steel 
toecaps and moderate heels are light- 
weight, designed to look like something 
you'd wear at the country club. 

‘e It’s Required—The uniform is a must 
for all women in the arsenal, except 
those assigned to office work In the 
past, according to arsenal safety officers, 
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INSULATING ROOF TILE 


A Better 
~ Roof Deck 


5 Me 


3 Fast Erection... Lightweight 
Kaylo Insulating Roof Tile provide simple fast construction Fire-safe Roof Construction 


of flat or pitched roofs. The lightweight tile are laid quickly 

and easily on steel sub-purlins or standard structural shapes, 

7 peeps bn Nga al aE ee Kaylo Roof Tile is a structural load-bearing 
unit which insulates. It provides a better 
and longer-lasting roof deck for almost 
every kind of building. 

Kaylo Insulating Roof Tile is made of 
calcium silicate (not glass), an inorganic 
chemical composition with a remarkable 
combination of advantages. It won’t burn 
or rot, is lightweight, yet strong. 

The non-combustible Kaylo Tile with- 
stand building fire temperatures up to three 
hours and are still strong enough to be 
walked on. Their effective insulating value 
eliminates the need for additional insula- 
tion in usual installations. Being inorganic, 
the tile have high resistance to moisture, 
vapor and other destructive elements. 

The structural strength of Kaylo Insu- 
lating Roof Tile is more than adequate for 
typical roof loads. And, the lightweight tile 

: (only 5 pounds per square foot) permits the 
reais ppagitae pores : : | use of lighter, more economical supporting 
’ é members and foundations. 

The smooth under-surface of Kaylo Insulating Roof Tile 

has a light reflection factor of approximately 80 per cent. 

Note the lightweight supporting structure, with its econom E 

of steel, ne ny i ee Kaylo roof deck. : sa ee cee, prea natn 


Owens-Illinois Glass Company, Kaylo 
Division, Toledo 1, Ohio. 





, e+ first in calcium silicate 


.»epioneered by OWENS i ILLINOIS Glass Company 


MAIN OFFICE: TOLEDO 1, OHIO—KAYLO SALES OFFICES: ATLANTA + BOSTON « BUFFALO « CHICAGO « CINCINNATI « CLEVELAND 
DETROIT « HOUSTON » MINNEAPOLIS « NEW YORK « OKLAHOMA CITY « PHILADELPHIA © PITTSBURGH © ST. LOUIS » WASHINGTON 





“enforcement of any order prescribing 
what women should wear has been a 


Cut wasted man-hours major undertaking.” This time, women 
employees are “cooperating whole- 

® heartedly.” 
with the com ct new l'hat’s partly because the women now 
employed are old hands in the plant 
and realize the need for safety clothes. 


° | Real test of the acceptability of the new 
Or 0 Dh outfit will come, the arsenal realizes, 
e when it takes in several thousand néw 


women workers. 








LABOR BRIEFS 





conkseon A shortened vacation this year for 
American Locomotive’s Schenectady 
workers is the result of lost production 
during their recent seven-weck strike. 
Ihe plant will close one week, instead 
of the usual two. Employees due for 
more than one week off will collect va- 
INADEQUATE DRINKING CONVENIENT LOCATION of G-E Water | cation pay, plus regular pay for working, 
FACILITIES cause wasted Coolers means time saved. Employees : - ‘ - 
man-hours. Long trips to stay near their desks, are available a ; 
water source bring the | when needed. G-E Waiter Coolers are Strike settlement for an S¢ raise started 
loss of work time. compact, fit in where convenient. Missouri Pacific buses rolling last week 
after a seven-day stoppage by the 
et f yon : 
Brotherhood of Railroad ‘Trainmen. 

« 


Long coal peace is foreseen by George 
M. Love, who told Pittsburgh Consoli- 
dated stockholders last week: Mine man- 
agement and the United Mine Workers 


“may finally be realizing their objec- 


tives . . . are the same.”- A sign of 
that, he said, was the peaceful bargain- 
ing session last January. 

7 


UAW appeal decision has restored 
union membership to Berry Blassin- 
Your payroll dollar brings a greater re- game, who was ousted by his Flint 
Mich.) local on charges of Communist 
; s party membership. Under union rules, 
available, near employee working areas. said UAW, a “subversive” can’t hold 


The handsome new G-E Water Coolers, office, but can’t be denied membership. 


; : : e 
near at hand, save time, build efficiency A warming to unions from Dan Tobin, 


and morale. Ask your local G-E Dealer head of AFL’s teamsters, says they 
should “‘suffer anything in this hour 
: < of danger rather than put any obstacles 
ments of your business establishment. in the way of your government, which 
might drive another nail into the body 
and brain of the freedom-loving people 
i : of the world.” 

General Electric Company, Section BWW-7 ‘ 

i Ceammanany Dupes An award to the boss by a UAW lo- 
-oenanapiditee sri er ‘ : cal at Lear, Inc., in Grand Rapids, pays 
Please send without obligation to me the fully illustrated book, } 4, ipute to William P. Lear's “outstand- 


t “Water at Work.” 

FREE ing achievement in being awarded the 
bd Collier Trophy for 1950” for airplane 

24 PAGE 




















turn when cool, refreshing water is easily 














for advice on the water cooler require- 


research work. Union’s award is a 4-ft. 


Vere 44 gold-plated trophy. 


. 
A housing project of the Metropolitan 


You can put your confidence in— Life Insurance Co. has enough impact 
on interstate commerce to warrant 


NLRB jurisdiction, the board ruled re- 
G E N & a A L 7 LE CT 7 i C cently. It ordered a representation elec- 
tion, sought by AFL building trades 


unions on a Los Angeles project. 
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NOTHING 
IS WASTED 


To insure maximum use of the 
field, the new Elk Basin Unit Repressur- 
ing Plant at Elk Basin, Wyoming, in- 
cludes provision for recovery of over 
90 per cent of pure elemental sulfur 
from sour gas and the generation of flue 
gas for repressuring. This releases the 
sweetened natural gas for sale purposes. 
Operated for the Unit by Stanolind Oil 
and Gas Company, the plant recovers 

propane, butane and natural 

gasoline from casinghead gas. 

Design and construction were 

by Stone & Webster Engi- 

neering Corporation. 
e 

Above: Sulfur Recovery Unit. 
* 


Center: Interior of Compressor House 
showing feed and inert gas com- 
pressors. 


Below: General aerial view of plant. 
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STONE & WEBSTER ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


A SUBSIDIARY OF STONE & WEBSTER, INC. 
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R REPRINT OF THIS PAINTING BY THE FAMOUS AMERICAN ILLUSTRATOR, PETER HELCK, WILL BE SENT ON REQUEST. 








PERCENTAGE OF INCREASE OR DECREASE 
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4 OF INGOT ALUMINUM 











1939 
LABOR STATISTICS 


MORE THAN HALFWAY MEASURES have been needed 
to keep our prices from climbing as costs sky- 
rocketed. But the price of Alcoa Aluminum ingot is 
still lower than in 1939, and the prices of our fabri- 
cated products have also been held to the minimum. 


“SOURCE U 5 BUREAU OF 1950 


The road we five on... 





FROM BESIDE OUR ROAD, THOUSANDS of American 


Nobody wanted the first aluminum we made. planes took off during World War II. When America 


So, going more than halfway to help users 
became a kind of habit. Starting as a little 


needed aluminum desperately, we invested $300 mil- 
lion of our own money to boost our wartime capacity 
by 500 million pounds a year... Built, without fee 


footpath, our road is now sixty-three years or profit, 21 new plants for the Government, and 
long, and grows wider every time Alcoa operated them with Alcoa personnel. 
people go more than halfway, to help someone. 


Along it are hundreds of milestones. Some important 
to American defense. Some to American economics, 


or business, or science. Others, like the co-operation 


SMALL BUSINESS men have always 
found a ready helper in Alcoa. This 
man’s “bean slicer’, a kitchen gad- 
get, required many evenings of our 
engineer's time, from crude model 
to finished aluminum product. With 
this kind of help, hundreds of little 
businesses have taken root beside our 
road, grown and prospered 

in aluminum, 


that produced your aluminum outboard motor, 
or house-trailer, or canoe, mean a lot to everyone. 


We hope we meet you along our road. If we do, that 
you gain this impression above all others: In researching your 
problems, or helping you choose the right alloy or form 
of aluminum, or assisting you to make or market 
your product ...and in demonstrating the reliability 
you have the right to expect of the leader in the industry, 
Alcoa went more than half way. ALUMINUM COMPANY 
OF AMERICA, 2193D Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


ALCOA 


A businesa built on Co operation 


ALCOA 





...thanks to the revolutionary economy 


of (cicclhidated Enamel Papers 


you ll usually Naturally, U.S.G. spares nothing in making 





s and materials every issue attractive as possible, without 


leling is going extravagance. So for the millions of all- 


edited building important covers. Consolidated Enamel Papers 
I I 


r Home and The are specified because they provide fine enamel 
paper qualities at prices of 15 to 25° below 


=, these | if old-style, premium-priced enamels. 
ique selling he resulting economy runs to thousands 
lding material f dollars a year. But the rate of saving is 


six million fam- the same for every user, large or small, who 


flow of new re- has switched to Consolidated Enamels for 


g suggestions. finest results at lowest cost. 


oricabedatedl- -NAMEL 
PAPERS 


Consoweld—decorative and industrial laminates 





LIDATED WATER POWER & PAPER COMPANY e Makers of 
Main Offices: Wisconsin Rapids, Wisconsin ¢ Sales Offices: 135 So. La Salle St., Chicago 3, Illinois © C.W.P.&P. Co. 


Finest enamel paper 
quality at lower cost 
is the direct result of 
the enameling method 
which Consolidated 
pioneered. Operating as a 
part of the papermaking 
machine, it eliminates 
many costly steps still 
required by other 
papermakers and 
produces highest quality 
paper, simultaneously 
enameled on both 
sides, in a single 
high-speed operation. 








MANAGEMENT 


Take-home After Taxes 


50 


If a man gets 
a $20,000 
raise in this 
bracket, he 
can take 
home an ad- 
ditional 





i a Fh 
every year. 








ET oe yee 


To a $60,000 





000 raise is 
worth only 


“EVAR 
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50 


Salary in Thousands 


*Based on 1951 tax rates for a married man with one other dependent 


1. STOCK OPTIONS. By waiting two 
ee rays 


s7* HG 
SB 





2. DEFERRED COMPENSATION CON- 
TRACT. By agreeing to take the $20,000 
at the end of an contract 
as deferred pay, he can take home 


It's Better to Take It Later—Taxwise 


option plan has to meet certain require- 
ments. Biggest one: The option price 


You can see at a glance why more 
and more companies are grabbing at 
new schemes for top-level executive 
compensation. After taxes, there just 
isn’t enough left of big salary boosts to 
make them attractive. | 

Management consultants will tell you 
that, if you want to get or keep a man 
these days, you have to bait him with 
long-range attractions that spread the 
tax load. That’s especially true when 
a man is approaching retirement age. 

It’s a good trick if you can make it 
work. And there are two ways of set 
ting it up. One way is by stock options 
Another is by deferred compensation 
plans—if you can keep them legally air 
tight. Either one can tie an executive 
to your company for several years ot 
lure him from a competitor. 


I. Stock Options 


Stock options are the favorite trick 
just now. The basic idea behind them 
is simple: A company gives an employee 
an option to buy a certain amount of 
its stock at present prices. At 
future date he can exercise the option, 
cash in when the market’s right. 

U.S. Steel Corp. stockholders will 


some 
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vote on just such a plan May 7. Loew’s, 
Inc., started a similar plan in mid 
March. And at least a dozen other big 
companies also are now using stock op 
tions as incentive compensation. 

The rush started last October, when 

Congress quietly changed a section of 
the tax law. In effect, it took stock 
options out of the ordinary income tax 
section, wrapped restrictions around 
them, and for tax purposes made them 
capital gains. Hence, the flood of new 
proposals. 
e Tax Benefits—Under the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue’s old interpretation 
of the law, an employee granted a stock 
option was taxed at ordinary income 
rates on any profit—and he was taxed 
when he bought the stock, not when he 
sold it. The tax bite was so big that a 
tock option had little charm. 

Under the new law, an executive can 
take an option from his company to buy 
its stock at a certain price and sit on it 
while the market climbs. When he 
finally buys the stock, he (1) pays no 
tax on any gain until he sells the stock 
and (2) is then charged at the much 
lower long-term capital-gains rate. 
¢ Requirements Must Be Met—But to 
be eligible for this tax benefit, a stock 


must not be less than 85% of the 
market value when the option was 1s- 
sued. Another: An employee must hold 
the option or the actual stock for at 
least two years; and once he buys the 
stock, he can’t sell it for six months. 
Chis rule puts a two-year minimum on 
realizing a capital gain.) 

There are two types of stock options 
that can meet these requirements: One 
et of tax rules applies for options with 
1 price between 85% and 95% of the 
market value; another for those priced 
it 95% or above. In the first case, only 
part of any profit is taxable as capital 
gains; the rest is straight income. In 
or fully qualified option, all 
profit is considered capital gains for tax 


the 95%, 


purposes 
Because of this, most companies use 
the fully qualified options. A great 
number give no bargain rates at all, 
merely set the price at the market. 
rhat’s true for U.S. Steel's new plan, 
for example. The “bargain” comes from 
the tax benefit if the stock climbs 
e Variations—There are a number of 
variations of this scheme. Big Steel is 
setting aside 1,300,000 shares for about 
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Here’s the only innovation in towed- 
trailer axles for the past fifty years— 
the ASF-Linco “Level-Load”’ Axle for 
commercial and house trailers, boat 
and luggage carriers, farm and in- 
dustrial transportation of all kinds. 


COMPACT. SMOOTH. SAFE. This self- 
sprung, all-in-one unit consists of two 
helical torsion springs around a 
forged-steel, offset-spindle axle, and 
two bearing brackets. It carries loads 
safely, steadily—with even drawbar 
pull—cushions trailer against shocks, 
shifting loads, and sudden starts and 
stops. 

Trailer will not sway, tip, or turn 
under uneven loading, and tendency 
to overturn on curves is minimized. 
Off-center weight is evenly distributed 
to the two springs. Both sides of trailer 
are depressed equally—no dead 
axle spring on one side, high spring 
on the other. 


ASF -Linco 


LEVEL-LOAD 
om 


TRAILER AXLE 


The ASF-Linco Axle is a preci- 
sion-made adaptation of the Linco 
axle formerly produced onthe West 
Coast. Over 100,000 now in use. 


AMERICAN STEEL FOUNDRIES 


400 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, 
Individual 

Company 

Sseeus 


City 


LEVEL LOAD, PLUS! Variable-ratio 
springing adjusts itself to service re- 
quirements. Deflection rate changes 
automatically to the right capacity for 
proper balance between spring ten- 
sion and weight of load. This assures 
maximum spring efficiency and a de- 
pendable, easy ride at all times. 

Simple Level-Load design elimi- 
nates spring-leaves, shackles, snub- 
bers, U-bolts—permits low center of 
Zravity, saves installation cost. The 
axle comes as a complete unit, requires 
no assembly, mounts with four bolts. 
Bearing brackets have renewable fric- 
tion inserts. 


READY TO CUT YOUR COSTS. If you 
build trailers, investigate the many 
economies and long service life that 
Level-Load axles make possible. If 
you are a trailer user, look for these 
better, low-maintenance axles on all 
equipment you buy. Coupon, below, 
for your convenience. Get the facts 
today. 


Made in standard and special sizes 
for a variety of wheel groups. 
Used singly or in tandem, with or 
without brakes. Easy to install. 


Please send me more information 
on Level-Load Trailer Axles. 


Zone State 





300 employees. Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Corp. made 30,000 shares available to 
Ben Morcell, its president, and left the 
granting of other options up to the 
board. In January Columbia Broadcast- 
ing System, Inc., voted stock options 
of 7,000 shares to Frank Stanton, pres- 
dent, and 3,000 to Joseph H. Ream, 
executive vice-president. At the next 
annual meeting, the plan may be ex- 
tended to other key executives 

e¢ How It Works—Generally, here’s how 
a fully qualified 95% option works: 

A company sets aside 1,000 shares 
for John Jones, president. At the time, 
stock sells for $100 a share. Five years 
later, the stock is selling for $120, and 
Jones decides to buy. He gets his 1,000 
shares for $100,000, but they are now 
worth $120,000. (Under the old law 
he’d pay his straight income tax on 
that paper gain.) Six months later, he 
sells at $120, netting $20,000. Since 
it’s taxed as capital gains, the most the 
government can take of that $20,000 is 
25% or $5,000. As straight income, 
he’d get to keep less than half that 
$20,000 “bonus,” if he was in the 
$60,000-a-vear salary bracket. 

The advantage becomes even greater 

when vou go into still higher income 
levels. Some of the stock option plans 
in force grant big chunks of stock to 
key personnel ‘For instance, Dore 
Scharv, at Loew’s, can buy 100,000 
shares for $16x« a share. If, when he 
disposes of the stock (observing the 
rules) it has risen just two points, he 
can make a capital gain of about $200,- 
000. The straight income tax on that 
would be terrific. 
e Warning Signs—A couple of things 
to remember about stock options: 
Ihey’re not transferable, except in case 
of death, and no one can participate 
in a plan if he owns more than 10% 
of the voting stock 

When the Senate approved the tax 
change, it said it would allow com- 
panics to “attract new management, re- 
tain the services of executives . . . give 
emplovees a more direct interest in suc 
cess of the company.” 

For the executive, it’s a sort of pain- 
less, riskless hedge against inflation, 

ince he can make use of the option at 
the most opportune time. In effect, he 
can convert, sav, 1951 dollars into 1956 
dollars with little chance of losing his 
shirt in the process. Short-term loans 
can help him finance the option pur- 
chase. In some cases, he can even bor- 
row the nceessary money from the com- 
pany. (Loew’s ruled that out of the first 
draft of its plan.) 


ll. Deferred Compensation 


Stock options solve only part of the 
compensation problem. For one thing, 
it’s not certain a stock will climb. So 
companies are working out other meth- 
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Con Edison’s new Hudson Ave Station 


(World's largest steam-electric generating plant) 


uses Cohrlastic silicone rubber-coated fibreglas 


for 8 expansion joints at 3 vital places 


iting 


i 
‘ 


@)...2in flue after air heaters 
@.. .4in flue after precipitators 
@... .2in flue between induced fans and stack 


The use of Cohrlastic silicone rubber-coated fibreglas 
for expansion joints spread rapidly since the initial 
installation about a year ago by Philadelphia Elec- 
tric Company. Today there are hundreds in actual 


service both here and abroad. 


The latest installation is in the new Hudson Ave- 
nue Station in Brooklyn of the Consolidated Edison 
Company, world’s largest with boiler 14 stories high, 


where it is used for eight joints as indicated. 


This new Cohrlastic coated fabric has advantages 


a | 


IRLASTIOE sicon tee 


not possessed by asbestos, glass cloth, canvas or 
steel. It stands extreme temperatures, from —100 
to +500°F, without losing flexibility, resiliency or 
gas-proof characteristics. It ages well and resists 
CO. and SO. fumes, mild alkalies, acids and oil. 


Cohrlastic expansion joints, gaskets and boiler 
seals are easy to cut out and put together with 
special cement, strap iron and bolts. Accidental 
punctures or ruptures are quickly patched without 
shutdowns. Available in rolls 36” wide and in three 
different thicknesses. Data sheets on request. 


THe COMMECLICUE HARD RUBBER COMPANY - 415 Eust Street, New Haven, Conn. 











oe is still 
some of the 
fimest labor 
im the world 


available in 


NEBRASKA 


e+. not just guess work 
e+ official surveys by the 
Division of Employment 


Security 


a 


@ here in the center of the U. S, 
@ served by the finest railroads 
@ with abundant low-cost power 
and natural gas 
@ low taxes 
no income or sales tax 
@ and 


unlimited pure water 


You'll tind... 


dozens of places with anywhere 
from 50 to 1500 people ready 
and willing to accept permanent 
employment—men and women 
who are surprisingly adaptable 
to any skill and sincerely com- 
mitted to the principle of giv- 
ing a full day’s work for a day’s 
pay. 
Write this division of state 


government for specific 


Dept. E. 


information, 


NEBRASKA RESOURCES DIVISION 
STATE CAPITOL LINCOLN 











ods of keeping and luring key men. 
You cam lump all these into the general 
heading of deferred pay contracts. 
They're made to spread additional in 
come over a long period. That way 
companies can keep key men when their 
talent is most valuable or make sure 
competitors don’t get their services after 
they retire. To the executive, deferred 
pay means a lower tax at his peak earn- 
ing period, more money to live on 
when he’s inactive. 

K. ‘I’. Keller, for instance, has just 
signed with Chrysler Corp. for $300,- 
000 a year over five vears and then 
$75,000 for life. 

Milton Berle has a 30-vear agreement 
with NBC. 

At CBS, Frank Stanton has (besides 
his stock option) a 10-year contract for 
$100,000 a year and then $25,000 a 
year for life. 

Jones & Laughlin has assured itself 
of Ben Moreell’s services with a com- 
parable agreement. More contracts of 
this type are being written every day. 
e Look Before You Leap—But these 
contracts can be dangerous. You've got 
'to be sure they're legally foolproof. On 
general principles, the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue doesn’t like them. But 


if they are written for what lawyers call 
“valid business reasons,” they'll prob- 
ably stand up in court. Many of them 
have, although there’s never been a 
final across-the-board test case. (‘That's 
why some companies avoid them.) 

The danger is this: If the contract 
isn’t properly drawn, BIR can tax the 
employee for the entire amount (or its 
actuarial value) at the time it’s signed. 
I'hat’s the “doctrine of constructive 
receipt.” 

A New York law firm, O’Brien, Dnis- 
coll, Raftery & Lawler, which has drawn 
a number of these agreements, lays 
down some general rules that have to be 
met 

e There has to be a valid business 
1eason, such as making certain an execu- 
tive doesn’t quit or work for a com- 
petitor. 

e The offer must come from the 
company, not be a suggestion of the 
employee (which would imply a_ tax 
dodge). 

e Deferred payments must be con- 
ditional. In other words, the employee 
must agree to act in an advisory or 
similar capacity after his active employ- 
ment ends. Specific duties should be 
spelled out so that technically the de- 





Wanted by Industry: More Like Her 


Because of the shortage 
of engineers, plants are wooing ladies again. 
Whether the ladies will take to it is an- 


Beatrice A. Hicks (above) is a rare speci- 
men—a woman engineer up among top 
management of a factory. She’s chief engi- 
neer and a vice-president of Newark Con- 
trols, Bloomfield (N. J.) metalworking 
plant. She’s also president of the Society 
of Women national 
organization set up to let industry and 
coeds know that women can be engineers, 
as well as doctors and lawyers. Industry at 


Engineers, year-old 


least will listen. 


other matter. Last year a survey of 142 
colleges showed only 114 women got en- 
gineering degrees. Miss Hicks, the wife of 
Rodney Chipp, engineering director of 
DuMont TV network, asks the girls to join 
the ranks. There’s nothing to it, she says— 
and there'll be plenty of jobs for many years. 
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ferred pay is forfeitable if the duties are 
not performed. Tax people can’t apply 
their doctrine of constructive receipt to 
it, unless it is a nonforfeitable economic 
galn 
e Deferred payments should be 
wer a long period—not necessarily life, 
but for five or 10 years. 
e If the contract is funded, the 
employee must have no rights in the 
ind. 
¢ Stockholders should get a chance 
to vote on the contract. 
¢ Who Is Eligible—In most cases, these 
deferred contracts are established for 
itives whose income from ordi 
pension plans five to 10 years 
vould be  disproportionately 
\ company trying to attract a 


+ 


president w vho would have to give 
izable pension where he is may 

find them the only answer. Take 
case: A company wants a man who 
makes $60,000. It is ready to pay 
$S0,000. But it stands a better chance 
getting him if it offers a 10-year con 
ict for $60,000, plus a 10-vear de 
ferred payment plan of $20,000 a year 
Over the entire life of his contract, the 
amount that he could keep after taxes 
could be as much as $85,000 greater 


I 


that way 

If you try this plan, you'd 

sure there’s a good business reason for 
it, that it’s not a blatant tax dodge. 
¢ Other Ways—There are other varia- 
tions on the deferred pay scheme. For 
example, Chrysler Corp. last year turne< 
its extra compensation (based on com- 
pany carnings) into a_ future-payment 
plan. Under it, officers and executives 
will receive part of the extra pay the 
first vear, the rest over a_ four-year 
period. To make that legal, Chrysler 
made future payments depend on a 
participant remaining with the com- 
pany. If he leaves, he has to agree not 
to work for anyone else without Chrys 
ler’s O.K. In 1951 about 350 officers 
will ie? $849,233 out of 1950 earn- 
ings; $2,833,267 have been set aside for 
pavments over the next four years. 
‘¢ Make It Legal—Because of the com- 
plexity of the tax laws, any company 
sctting up deferred pay or stock option 
plans should consult a tax lawyer. BIR 
savs each case will be tested on _ its 
merits—and BIR is quick to catch any 
loopholes in the proposals. 

Not everybody thinks deferred pay is 
fair. The Columbia Law Review savs it 
“hardly seems a sufficiently compelling 
reason to justify tax avoidance’’ simply 
because a company wants to provide a 
big pension for an executive whose 
carnings have conditioned him to a 
high standard of living. 

Actually, that’s what deferred com- 
pensation tries to do. But companies 
ask: If some such plan isn’t made avail 
able, how do you get executives to 
change jobs or to stay put? 


better be 
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Another Timken-Detroit 
“Exclusive’’—Spring-Flex Power Shift 
for Two-Speed Axles! 


Truck drivers like Timken-Detroit Axles, too! New Timken- Detroit 
improvements help them do an easier, safer, better job of driving! 
Timken-Detroit’s exclusive Spring-Flex Power Shift is an example of the 
many outstanding features developed by Timken-Detroit during more 
than 40 years of producing axles and brakes for trucks, buses and trailers. 
Available with either hydraulic, air or electric motor actuation, this 
rugged power shift lowers driver fatigue and maintenance costs—steps 
up schedule speeds and profits! 

When you buy trucks—/ook underneath! Look for and insist on the 
advance-designed features found only in Timken-Detroit Axles and Brakes! 


AN gat PRE Oi 


<a 


SPRING-FLEX POWER SHIFT 


Here’s the positive spring-cushioned 
power shift for Timken-Detroit Two- 
Speed Axles that’s proved its depend- 
ability in years of on-the-job operation. 
The Spring-Flex Power Shift has no 
equal for split-second, pre-selected shift- 
ing without declutching— at bedrock 
original and maintenance costs. 


ORs ape 





WORLD’S LARGEST 
MANUFACTURER OF 


AXLES FOR TRUCKS, 
BUSES AND TRAILERS A PRODUCT OF THE TIMKEN-DETROIT AXLE COMPANY 
DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 








PLANTS AT: Detroit and Jackson, Mick. © Oshkosh, Wis. * Utica, N. Y. 
Ashtabula and Kenton, Ohio * New Castle, Pa. 





RAPISTAN GRAVITY CONVEYORS 


[Rapistan Flexibility 


No need to shut down expensive 
operations ... when you install 
Rapistan gravity conveyors! Now 
the conveyor dine can be fitted to 
the problem. Rerouting becomes as 
simple as mov ing furniture. 
Rapistan curve and straight sections 
can be hooked together any way 
you like... to form an efficient 
Rapistan “flow” line for faster, 
easier handling. 


2 Rapistan Quality 


A. Exclusive “knitted frame’ design 


with double center rail—strongest 
frame per pound in the world. 

B. Exclusive precision-positioned 
coupler-bar connection for strength 
plus flexibility. C. Exclusive 
lubricated-for-life ball-bearing 
wheels. D. Sturdy, adjustable 
self-aligning stands—plus 16 other 
-quality features. 


3 Rapistan Value 


Original cost is low—and quality 


construction assures minimum 
upkeep. On-the-job savings result 
from simplified loading, unloading, 
processing, storing; elimination of 
re-handling; increased. space; 
greater man-hour output. 

Rapistan also offers you the most 
complete line of useful gravity 


conveyor accessories in the field. 


SEND FOR FREE LITERATURE “Material Flow at Work’. See how carloading 
time is cut from 80 to 8 man hours. . . how a food processor saves $200 weekly 
..- how a production line is speeded up 75%. Write today. 


The RAPIDS-STANDARD COMPANY, Inc. 
408 Rapistan Bldg. Grand Rapids, Mich. 





Representatives 
in Principal Cities 

bf 
BOOTHS 154 & 155 | 
Materials Handling 
Exposition 


CONVEYORS: Power or gravity, Portable and Stationary. 
Also a complete line of CASTERS & HAND TRUCKS 








Time to Worry 


Armco figures boom times 
are good times to plan for rainy 
day. It’s put a production and a 
management man on the job. 


Business can be too good for too 
long. When that happens, companies 
can become fat and complacent; then 
competitive footwork can slow down. 
Plenty of concerns Icarned this to thei 
sorrow after World War II. 

Now, smack in the middle of the 
country’s greatest boom, Armco Stecl 
Corp. has decided it’s time to: start 
worrying. ‘That's the main reason back 
of their appointment of two long-range 
planning men. One will look for im 
provements in steel making, the other 
will work on better management 
methods. 

Streamlined production is nothing 
new to Armco. Always a leader in that 
field, it is especially proud that it was 
the first major stcel producer to use 
continuous rolling mills. ‘lo keep that 
record nailed down, Armco recently 
clected L. I’. Reinhartz as vice-president 
of special operating development 
¢ Management Man—But Armco didn’t 
stop with a new production expert. 
President W. W. Sebald picked R. S. 
Gruver as his special assistant in charge 
of long-range planning (BW —Mar.17 
’51p86). His job is to lay targets for 
years ahead. 

“That way,’ says Sebald, “we'll 
avoid midnight decisions.” 

Gruver will cover every field of man- 

agement. He will try to improve the 
operation—from getting raw materials 
to shipping finished products. 
e Problems—One of Gruver’s biggest 
problems will be to analyze the com- 
pany’s organization. Starting from a 
scratchy little plant in Middletown, 
Ohio, in 1900, Armco has grown like 
Topsy. Operations just naturally be- 
came decentralized as new plants were 
added from Ohio to ‘Texas. Each plant 
pretty much handled its own problems. 
Armco wants to know if that’s good. 

So Gruver will try to find answers to 
questions like these: What's the best 
balance between centralized and de- 
centralized management? Are there too 
many links in the chain of command? 
T 00 many levels of responsibility? 

In a scramble for customers, the 
right answers could mean dollars and 
cents. 

Before Gruver tackles the gencral 
organizational problem, he will look 
at the purchasing department. That's 
because it already has growing pains. 
Raw materials are hard to get; sources 
of supply are changing. Once he has 
worked over purchasing, he will tum 
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to maintenance and personnel train- 
ing. 

¢ Their Cause—Every one of the prob- 
lems Gruver will look at is a direct 
result of Armco’s big expansion pro- 
gram. In the past six years, it spent 
$127-million to hike capacity. In the 
next two, it will spend $115-million. 
It will have upped its output since 
1939 by 60%, from 3-million tons 
to almost 5-million. 

Armco had a postwar planning com- 
mittee to do its long-range thinking. 
But it hasn’t had a really good chance 
in the last 10 years to take a breath, 
to see how operations were going. 
It hasn’t had to. Business has been 
plush, so plush that there has been no 
good criterion for efficiency. 

e The Record—Actually, the record 
shows Armco has always been pretty 
efficient. Since 1926 it has lost money 
only four times. Earnings on sales have 
climbed steadily since 1944, even with 
a 1949 letdown in volume. 

All that looks good on paper. But 
it could simply mean that Armco, 
along with the rest of the steel indus- 
try, hasn’t had to buck a buyer’s mar- 
ket in recent vears. Now, with all 
companies rapidly expanding, somebody 
could get burned if demand slows up. 

Armco doesn’t want to be the one 





MANAGEMENT BRIEFS 





The trek to suburban offices (BW- 
Mar.17°51,p79) claimed two more 1 
cruits: Prentiss-Hall, Inc., publishers, 
has taken an option on an Englewood 
(N. J.) site for a 250,000-sq. ft. classic 
stvle building to handle future expan 
sion. . New York Wire Cloth Co. 
has moved executive offices to New 
Canaan, Conn. 
° 

Philco’s long-range planning will be 
headed by a new vice-president, Her 
bert J. Allemang. He’s been a senior 
partner of Stevenson, Jordan & Harri 
son, Inc., management consultants, for 
13 years. 

; * 
Railroad-college seminars have been 
started by Gulf, Mobile & Ohio R.R.- 
the first time they’ve been tried in the 
industry, GM&O says. Initial round- 
table session was between President 
I. B. Vigrett and his staff and Univer 
sity of Alabama business and enginceer- 
ing professors. Other schools in the ter- 
ritory will be scheduled later. 

: ° 
Executive health service for small- and 
medium-size companies without their 
own medical program is being offered 
by Bill Brown’s health farm at Garri- 
son, N. Y. A panel of doctors will make 
an annual checkup of top management 
people. 
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meet an important 


little wheel. 


in big 
industry... 


Le 


@ And he can be mighty important to 


you. We're talking about Chicago 


Printed String Co's. non-woven industrial tape, PRINT-AD-STRING. He's a 
versatile fellow available in various widths down to Ys” and in thickness 
down to .003”, any color or combination of colors, and printed with 
any brand name or information you wish. 


FLAT IN FORM...MANY SIDED IN APPLICATION! 





@ IDENTIFIES: He identifies thousands 
of products at the same time that he ties 
and protects them. 


@ OPENS: He opens tough wrappings 
with ease when used as an internal rip 
cord, saves time, gets product acceptance. 


@ ADVERTISES: He advertises thou- 
sands of products by name, slogan, and 
colors, right on the product. 


@ SECURES: He secures insulation bar- 
riers between successive coils in trans- 
former windings. 


@ TIES: He ties thousands of coils of 
hose and tubing securely with no rub- 
bing, or chafing, and at the same time 
identifies the product. 


@ PROTECTS: He protects precision 
edged gaskets with his unique ability to 
stand high tension and stay flat, no 
rubbing or scuffing. 


@ MEASURES: He measures millions of 
miles of electric cable, and further iden- 
tifles it, gives specification informati 
patent numbers, etc. 





WHAT CAN HE DO FOR YOU? 





This same tape with special treatment is waterproof, fungus resistant, 
flame proof and heat resistant. Our Engineering Department stands 
ready to help you with any problem involving industrial tape, or to 
design a special tape to meet a special problem. Use the coupon below. 





as % 


ACADEMIC PROCESSIONS will be smaller now. With costs rising, income shrinking, enrollment starts to drop since... 


The Great Depression of 20 Years Ago 
Catches Up With the Colleges 


Millions of Persons in Each Group 


When the World War Il 
babies reach college age, 


enroliment will take 





...But the classes 
now coming along 
are abnormally small 





_ a tremendous jump... 


because the depression 
produced “hollow years” 
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FEWER PEOPLE will be reaching college age in the early 1950's. Until World War II babies finish primary and secondary schools . . 


Colleges Face a Private Depression 


In this year of prosperity, 1951, U.S. 


higher education is heading straight 
into an economic depression one that 
has been lying in wait for 20 years. 

The trouble began when the eco- 
nomic collapse of the ‘Thirties played 
hob with the U.S. birth rate. A variety 
of more recent developments have com- 
plicated things 

As a result, the colleges now face a 
slump that probably will last six or 
seven years—pretty much regardless of 
what they try to do about it. 
¢ How Rough?—It is too early for edu- 
cational leaders to tell just how hard 


52 


this private depression is going to be 
on them. 

Most feel that it will not be utterly 
disastrous. Colleges have proved pretty 
hardy plants in times of stress. And 
the chances are that only a few mar- 
ginal ones will close their doors for- 
ever. 

Nevertheless, there is going to be a 
shrinkage in the $1.5-billion annual 
“business” that higher education’s $4- 
billion plant has been doing lately. And 
most educators believe that the most 
serious result of the slump can’t be 
avoided: 


The quality of higher education is 
going to deteriorate; carefully built aca- 
demic standards are certainly going to 
decline. 

lo the educator's way of thinking, 
this can have nothing but bad effects 
on the quality of future U.S. business 
and political leaders. 
¢ Converging Factors—What makes 
this depression almost inevitable is the 
fact that it has no single cause. In- 
stead, a whole group of bearish factors 
has hit the colleges at once. These 
factors combine to produce: (1) a drop 
in enrollment; and (2) an ever-widen- 
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An example of 
STORED MOTION 
in which the energy of 
@ compressed spring 
is held until desired 
and then released to 
do its work. 





If it needs to behave like a latch, a lock, or a linkage... 


we can design it...mass produce it... economically 


... WITH STAMPINGS! 


Think about your product. Does it need 
carefully engineered mechanical motion 
to improve its performance . . . make it 
easier or safer to use ... make it more 
salable? If so, Standard may have some- 
thing special for you. 

Our specialty is producing mechanical 
devices that initiate a force or motion, 
transmit it, control or check it. We can 
build a latch, lock or linkage to unusually 
close tolerances—by STAMPING—to 
keep the price very, very low. These are 


reasons why you'll find Standard locks on 
many of the leading makes of new cars. 

If this design experience and careful 
manufacturing approach suggest a possi- 
ble solution for your ‘‘motion” problem, 
we would like to discuss it with you. Our 
new booklet, ‘‘We 
Make Motions’’, ex- 
plains our facilities 
further. Why not 
write for a copy 
today? 


THE MARK OF A 


WE MAKE MOTIONS 


DEPT. A, GENERAL OFFICES: 2130 WEST 110 STREET ¢ CLEVELAND 2, OHIO 





RELIANCE 
TYPE’ ] HEAVY DUTY 
Ohl One 1 @} FO) 3.) 


because Reliance Type‘T’ users 


have played an important part in the 
designing and the constant improve- 
ment of these motors to meet all 
of the rugged service conditions 
encountered today in plants, mills 
and mines. 

Heavy duty, double-taped coils, for 
example, are impregnated witha 
wear-resistant polymerizing varnish 
which assures unsurpassed mechan- 
ical protection. For other important 
construction features, mechanical 
designs, dimensions and selection 
data, write for Bulletin C-2001. 
Constant and adjustable-speed Type 
‘T’ Heavy Duty D-c. Motors are avail- 
able from % to 1000 horsepower. 


Type ‘T’ Heavy Duty D-c Motor 
Frame with 8-pole field windings 


Sales Representatives in Principal Cities 


RELIANCE 


ELECTRIC AND 
ENGINEERING CO. 


1069 Ivanhoe Road « Cleveland 10, Ohio 


“All Motors are NOT Alike”’ 
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ing river of red ink brought on by ris- 
ing costs on one hand and falling in- 
come on the other. 


|. Manpower Shortage 


Three completely different things 
have combined to cut the flow of stu- 
dents. The first is the draft, which 
began taking a heavy toll last fall. (The 
main effect here was indirect: To avoid 
being drafted into the Army, students 
began leaving college in droves to en- 
list in the Navy, Air Force, or Marines. 
It got so bad that Washington finally 
clamped a freeze on enlistment of col 
lege students.) 

On top of this, the GI Bill of Rights 
began to run out. By this June, there 
will be practically no veterans left in the 
colleges—and thus no pleasant flow of 
checks from Washington. During 1947, 
the peak year for GI enrollments, over 
l-million veterans were on American 
Campuses, 

e The “Hollow Class”—The third man- 
power factor is one that can’t be cured 
—the so-called “hollow class.” In 1932 
births hit a low point of 2.3-million, 
hovered in that area for several years. 
The babies born in 1932 are just now 
college age—18. And a low birth rate 
means a low potential of students for 
the colleges until 1957 (chart, page 52). 

In 1939 the birth rate began to pick 

up to normal again. And the war years 

-started a baby boom. ‘The incredibly 
jammed primary and secondary schools 
show what a difference a high birth rate 
makes. Once these people reach 18 years 
of age, the sailing for colleges will be a 
lot smoother. 


Il. Financial Problems 


main 
fees 


Private colleges have threc 
sources of income: (1) student 
(tuition, registration fees, lab fees, etc.); 
(2) income from endowments; and (3) 
gifts from alumni and other interested 
parties. Of these, student fees repre- 
sent the biggest chunk—63% of income 
in all private colleges comes from that 
source. Since student bodies have 
dropped anywhere from 5% to 20% 
in the past year, so has income 
e The Curse of Inflation—\Meanwhile, 
returns from cndowments have been 
shrinking—from an average of about 6% 
only 10 years ago to around 4% now. 
What’s worse, the money will buy only 
half as much—because of inflation. ~ 

Inflation, in fact, has probably ex- 
acted a greater toll on college finances 
than it has on anything else. Mainte- 
nance costs, for example, are a_ big 
stumbling block; they have gone up 
at least 100% in 10 years. In some 
cases, they have risen even more. At 
Northwestern University, maintenance 
costs for buildings and grounds in 
1939-40 ran at $382,672. In 1949-50 


maintenance on exactly the same group 
of buildings cost $995,796—nearly three 
times as much. 
¢ Faculty Salaries—The worst squeeze, 
however, isn’t in maintenance. It is in 
faculty salaries. 

During the period when maintenance 
costs have gone up an average of 100%, 
faculty salaries have gone up only 40%. 
A great many professors and instructors 
have had no raise at all since 1940. 
Those who have had raises find that the 
extra money is nowhere near enough to 
keep pace with inflation. Many in 
structors are losing their jobs altogether: 
Some colleges are cutting their teaching 
staffs as much as 20% to save money. 

lake Columbia University in New 
York as an example. Columbia is one 
of the really well-heeled institutions in 
the U.S. In 1940 the minimum pay 
for a full professor at Columbia was 
$7,500 a year. And it was an absolute 
minimum. Today the minimum is offi 
cially $9,000—but not ev eryone has been 
shoved up to it yet. On top of that, it 
would take $12,000 in 1951 to buy 
what $7,500 would buy in 1940. 
¢ Competition—Such salaries, beyond 
the reach of Columbia, are almost astro 
nomically beyond the reach of most 
other colleges. Thus the colleges find 
themselves in an extremely unfavorable 
bargaining position for teaching talent 
There’s a great demand these days both 
in government and business for aca 
demic people. Even the government 
pays better than many a college—and 
private industry, of course, does far 
better. The result: In the face of this 
stiff competition, U.S. higher educa 
tion is losing some of its top talent to 
better-paving jobs—and quality will fall 


lll. The Liberal Arts 


Rightly or wrongly, most educators 
agree that the small liberal arts college 
is the backbone of American higher edu- 
cation. 

As a matter of fact, liberal arts col- 
leges make up a fairly sizable chunk of 
U.S. higher education. While only 
25% of all college students attend 
them, over half the 800 colleges in the 
U.S. are small liberal arts institutions. 
¢ High-Cost Learning—And financial 
troubles hit these institutions particu- 
larly hard because they are high-cost 
education. By tradition, their goal has 
been high-quality education, which, gen- 
erally speaking, they have achieved. 
But that means high-quality faculties, 
which take high salaries. Usually, it 
also means having a big enough faculty 
to keep classes small enough so that it’s 
the next thing to having a private tutor. 

Now the liberal arts college finds it- 
self in a spot where it can’t afford to 
give its students all these luxuries. ‘The 
main reason is the drop in student- 
body size, since 72% of the liberal arts 
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college’s income comes from student 
fees. (Private universities get 59% of 
their income from student fees, state 
institutions about 33%.) It has raised 
these fees somewhat in the past 10 
years, but it doesn’t dare boost them 
much more. If it does, it stands to lose 
students to state or private universities. 


IV. The Universities 


Ihe next-hardest-hit group is the 
private universities. Often their big- 
gest headache is that they are “endow- 
ment poor’—they are loaded with 
money that has so many strings at 
tached by the donors that it can be 
used by only one school or research 
project. So while one part of a university 
may literally have more money than it 
can use, another is almost starving. 
¢ Leeway on Tuition—But the drop in 
tuition income is never so serious for 
the university as it is for the college. 
lor one thing, it can always raise tui- 
tion fees without so great a fear of los- 
ing students to some other university. 
The University of Chicago, for example, 
is in the process of raising its fees about 
8.5%. Northwestern will raise its fees 
about 10% next vear. 

On top of this, universities generally 
have much bigger and more varied en 
dowments that bring in more income 
than colleges get. They get good 
financing for many research projects, 
both from government and from busi- 
ness 
e State Universities—In a certain sense, 
state umiversitics are better off than 
inyone else financially. There are two 
main reasons: (1) Only about one-third 
f their income comes from student 
fees; and (2) a heftv chunk of their in- 
come comes from the state As a re- 
sult, there seldom is any alarming gap 
between income and expenses—at least 
in Comparison with private institutions. 

Nevertheless, thev are having thei 
troubles. In 1947 the University of 
Minnesota had an enrollment of 28,312 
Today it stands at 19,637. The uni 
versity claims that the drop is due en 
irely to the end of the GI Bill of 

It points out that in 1949 it 
had 9,847 veterans registered; in 1950 
the figure dropped to 5,573. Next 
vear it will have none 
e Valuable GIs—That kind of change 
makes a bigger difference to a state 
university than to private institutions 
Because student fees at a state uni 
versity are so low, a GI student is 
worth almost twice as much as a regular 
in-state student, revenuewise, to the 
Universitv of Minnesota. 


V. The Brighter Side 


ee , 
\ll these things seem to add up to 
pretty big cloud of gloom. But sev 


eral bright spots have shown up just 
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IDEAS FOR SPEEDING OPERATIONS...BY 


erwork Simplification 


~~ 


Teletyped ORDER is written at a distant mill, on duplicating-master form. 


The instant an order is typed in the home office, many mill 
copies can be reproduced for manufacturing, packing and ship- 
ping departments to schedule work (PS. 21). Here’s only one 
idea of how paperwork can speed—not retard—operations. 
PS. magazine* details other examples. 


Paperwork Simplification is being directed today to helping 
our customers get the most out of their Standard Register form- 
systems. Standard’s representatives, analysts, form designers, 
servicemen are concentrating on re-examining systems... 
against these three prime objectives: 


A. Develop the best procedure. Does every step serve an im- 
portant purpose now? What new needs must be met? 


B. Simplify the writing method—to get more out of present 
business machines, save manpower . . . by means of 
auxiliary devices, form handling equipment, etc. 


€. Design the most efficient form. Incorporate a duplicating 
master, for instance, to speed defense-contract billing 
work. (PS. 22 


* “PS.” ideas and information are available to all. Write for 
copies of Paperwork Simplification (PS.) and the ABC book. 
The Standard Register Co., 704 Campbell St., Dayton 1, Ohio. 


° Srondord Resistet é 


xhe original mar ginally punched 9 


© EontinToUS FOTMS °\ 


. efficiency O 
re a SS WALANES 
Wh TAREWRITER % VINER BUST 
QULATING, ‘ 
i offices an oll panaes ees 
1) 


c) 


Feeding- 
aligning devices: 
THE REGISTRATOR 
PLATEN 


AUTOMATIC LINE 
FINDER 


Advances form inte 
new writing position 
in one motion 


DUAL FEED 


Registers 2 different 
forms for 1 continu- 
ous typing operation 


BURSTER-IMPRINTERS 


Sign, date, number, 
trim, tear off, stock 
Kant-Slip forms 


FORM-FLOW 
REGISTERS 


Better records 
... by hand 


UNIT ZIPSET FORMS 
Carbon interleaved 








lately to give the cloud a silver lining. 
D ~ ¢ Panic and Calm—Last fall higher 
rumming up Sales education was on the verge of panic. 
Students were either running off in 
droves to join the armed services or 
being drafted. Alarmists among the 
educators predicted that the colleges 
would really be decimated by next 
year, with the sizes of student bodies 
falling to as low as 20% of what they 
were this vear. 

Now, however, some leaders think 
the drop will be negligible—not morc 
than 10%, at the most, below the 1950- 
51 term. The reason is a new draft 
policy that Selective Service is putting 
into effect and that President ‘Truman 
approved this week. 
¢ New Draft Policy—Under this policy 
the armed services would take half of 
each class in college, with a test de- 
termining which half. Those who got 
below a certain mark would go into 
service; those above would stay in col- 
lege. 

Some people criticize this system on 
PROMOTIONS. Heinz knows that to through GOA! General Outdoor the ground that it will create an edu- 
be effective, a consumer promo- Advertising Co., 515 S. Loomis cational elite, that it will build up the 
tion must be ‘“‘promoted’’. And St., Chicago 7, Illinois. idea that anvone in the Army is sub- 
what's the best way to tell people standard mentally, if not subhuman. 
about Promotions? Why, on Out- ieCovere'1400 e Educators counter this by pointing out 
door Panels. For people see Pan- lending cities Fk that between 30% and 40% of each 
els when they're actually on their and towns j class drops out of college every year 
way to buy. You'll advertise your yoda wt normally. And anyway, they add, the 
promotions most effectively educational system is selective to begin 
—__—_— ; with. 

«No Service Programs—There’s no 
sign yet that the armed forces will 
use colleges for training, as they did 
in World War II. At that time, the 
Army Specialized ‘Training Program 
and the Navy’s V-12 were a big help 
in keeping the colleges going. Even 
though they were operated at cost, they 
helped fill the big hole left when the 
services took 45% of civilian student 
bodies. The best the armed services are 
expected to do is through the ROTC. 
Vhat will keep a continuous flow of 
335,000 men in the 272 colleges that 
have units. 
¢ Cost Cutting—On the financial side, 
there are also some savings that colleges 
can make. Wherever possible, they are 
ce group paring maintenance costs to the bone 
a —sometimes resulting in pretty big sav 
tenement Encineared.t eu ateent ings. The liberal arts colleges are cut 
; on the busy executive, this series is ting out courses that have only three 
so broad and flexible yer 100 or four students. And a lot of colleges 
eat cal ta a can help close the gap by using reserves 
they built up during the plush postwar 
for “America’s F t n of vears 
Modern Furniture. otk : But there is no question that the 
write dept. BW-4 for handsome 
Pa at Ti next few vears will be rough on higher 
education as a whole. If it can get 
herman miller furniture company through those years unscathed, the 
zeeland, michigan future is brighter than it ever has been. 
sernieies The colleges take comfort in the fact 
ae Se Sree, 10% york that higher education has doubled its 
eat iiitsee tlding sermtud sede enrollment every 10 years since 1890. 
8806 beverly blvd., los angeles It sees no reason why it shouldn’t do 
even better in the future. 
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READERS REPORT 
The Pipes Go West There’s a n 


Sirs 

In connection with the item you re- s 
cently ran on those new plastic bag extra mac ine 
pipes for children |BW—Mar.17°51, 
p10, it may interest you to know that 
the British are taking this particulai e e e FA 
outburst of American enterprise rather in t 15 tu ing e 
hard. “Lucio,” writing in the Manches 
ter Guardian Weekly, is particularh 
distressed at the report that the pipes 
can be mastered in 10 minutes. In a 
poetic blast entitled “The Pipes Go 
West,” he savs in part 











Joun MacLeop 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Old Hat 
Sirs: 

Your item under Business Abroad 
Briets reading ““Now you can commute 
between New York and Toronto non- 
stop, thanks to American Airlines’ 


[BW —Feb.17°51,p147] is misleading. NEW 16-PAGE 
It should read “Now vou can commute 

by American Airlines between New ! Is production the problem? You can step BULLETIN 
York and Toronto nonstop.” ‘Trans 
Canada Airlines has been traveling 
the route nonstop for several years with 
frequencies at least as convenient as from Rockrite Tubing. Result . . . ? One 
those now offered by AA. 


up output of ring-shaped and cylindrical tells how the unique 
parts as much as 100% by machining them Rockrite process provides 
greater tube accuracy 
which multiplies produc- 
E. P. Rew : t : tion of machined parts 
SENIOR ECONOMIST, two. It’s like adding an extra machine to and subtracts costs. Write 
ECONOMICS DIVISION, each one on your line. What’s more, costs for your copy today. 


CANADIAN DEPT. OF AGRICULTURE of parts made go down as much as 50%. 


automatic screw machine does the work of 


That’s because Rockrite Tubing is compres- 
sion-sized to much closer tolerances than 
Sirs: . : rye . 
: al tubing. With Rockrite 
\s a counter-irritant to “In Coal: It standard mechanic & eis 
Pays To Be Big and Smart” [BW— there’s less metal to cut, less finishing. 
Mar.24'51,p79], let me give you a Work goes faster. 


tew facts of life as lived in the coal- 
producing areas of Ohio and western 


. = 
Pennsylvania at the present time. H ROCKRITE » 
/ 


I'he coal producers upped the price 


of coal 11¢ to 23¢ per ton after the re- : 
cent wage hike to coal miners. Custom 

ers started to balk to such an extent ; TUBING 
that most of the larger companies will P 
soften their established prices for a 


sizable bit of business. The customers TUBE REDUCING CORPORATION e« WALLINGTON, NEW JERSEY 


Small and Smart 
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UNIFORMITY 


KEYSTONE 


MUSIC 


) Spring Wire 


# 


Pi 

The uniformity of Keystone 

Music Spring Wire simpli- 
fies production problems in 
the manufacture of intricate 
springs and parts . . . assures 
end products of the highest 
quality. 


The structural soundness and 


uniformity of this quality 
wire is attained by careful 
selection of raw materials, 
slow and meticulous process- 
ing and constant examination 
throughout its manufacture. 
Rigid final inspections include 
coiling, torsion and bend tests 
assuring the right quality to 
meet your exacting require- 


ments. 


If your products require any type of 
“special” steel wire, please consult us. 





KEV OME 


STEEL € WIRE CO. 


SPECIAL awa 
MEW StanDa 


Sais WIRE. Serting 
DS oF PERFORMANCE 


meta 








say, “We don’t need your coal, we've 
got plenty.” 

The admitted coal above ground as 
of this time is 73-million tons—a much 
better figure some top coal men tell 
me is 93-million tons. Steel companies 
that supplement their own production 
by buying from outsiders are buying 
only to meet current demands—stocked 
up to the hilt. Utilities and railroads 
are in the same boat. 

And most of the coal being bought 
is not coming from the big coal com 


panies, except that being delivered on ° 


contract. 

Reason is that the smaller com 
panies, strip mines, are not UMW 
mines, generally speaking. Fact is that 
50% of Ohio’s coal is produced by non- 
UMW (I am not saying nonunion) 
miners; so these smaller mines are not 
paying any 30¢ pez ton into a welfare 
fund for Lewis. Instead, they are paying 
top and premium wages to their men 
and using the balance to undercut the 
big operators. 

Naturally, the guys owning and op- 
erating the smaller mines have got to 
be smart, too. The little guys don't 
have Big Brother tie-ins but gotta 
really sell their coal on its merits and 
hold their operating costs to an eco 
nomical figure. The little producers 
don’t have the overhead costs of the 
big shots; neither do they have the op- 
erating capital nor the resources. So 
if the big companies find it pays to be 
smart, the smaller operators find it a 
necessity. Playing the unions (AFL and 
UMW) against each other is presenth 
a big factor, but the same tactics are 
being used by some of the big operators, 
too. 

The UMW is not big enough in 
Ohio to meet its current operating and 
retirement fund expenses. That’s onc 
of the reasons why crews of organizers 
are storming into Ohio. The big or 
ganizational drive is just getting started 
It’s all been very high-grade organizing 
to date—but I'll betcha there will be 
a lotta bloody noses by June 1, unless 
the attitude of the non-UMW = miners 
changes. 


R. J. Bares 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Word Hunt 
Sirs: 

In reply to your fine editorial 
“Wanted—A Word’ [BW—Mar.17 
’51,p152], asking for a modern word to 
speak for capitalism, I would like to 
suggest: MOREism. I arrived at it by 
answering my own questions about 
what capitalism has done for us. An 
swer: It has given us more of ever 
thing. 

As a supplementary representation 
of the MOREism idea, the following 
would serve to tell more about how 
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One of a new series of advertisements designed to tell the G-E Silicone Story to industry. 


HOW YOU PROFIT FROM G-E SILICONES’ 


Usually products are promoted for what they do. But here’s a 

case where a product is valuable because it refuses to act. 

General Electric silicones are inert. They won’t react with metals, 

rubber and many chemicals. This characteristic makes them important 

in many applications where corrosion or deterioration is a problem. 

For example, paints properly formulated with G-E silicones are amazingly 
resistant to the effects of sunlight, moisture and weathering. Parts made 

of G-E silicone rubber remain non-adherent to contacting metal 


surfaces even under severe operating conditions. 


Have you a problem an inert material could solve? 


» 


HOW CAN YOU PROFIT FROM G-E SILICONES? 


In addition to being inert, G-E silicones resist heat and cold, provide 
release from sticking, and have many useful surface characteristics. 
Chances are there’s some way in which these remarkable properties of 
G-E silicones can prove valuable to you in your business. Write us for 
a free copy of the informative brochure, “The Silicone Story.” Address 
Section N-4, General Electric Company, Waterford, New York. (In 
Canada: Canadian General Electric Co., Ltd., Toronto.) 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 


Silicones Add Value 
to Valves 


Gaskets molded of G-E 
silicone rubber are utilized 
in vacuum-tight valves in 
mercury vapor power 
plants. Silicone gaskets are 
not affected by the mer- 
cury vapor, nor by the high 
heat. G-E silicone rubber 
remains stable and flexible 
from —85 F to +500 F. 


Silicones Help 
the Chemist 


G-E silicone greases are 
being used as stopcock lu- 
bricants on measuring bu- 
rettes. Silicones resist the 
effects of many chemicals 
and are non-corrosive to 
metals. 





HOW TO IMPROVE YOUR 
FLOORS WITH KWYKWAX 


GLOSS — a high, hard luster — breathes life into 
even the oldest flooring. Kwykwax produced a rich- 
looking sheen on this well battered linoleum without 
buffing or polishing . . . and new floors respond like 
magic! A deep, long-lasting gloss that will not darken 
wood or other surfaces. After heavy traffic wear, 


a light buffing brings back new, brighter sparkle. 


APPEARANCE and application go 
hand in hand. Kwykwax spreads on 
smoothly. No lapping, streaking or 
dull, worn traffic paths. A non-taeky 
finish meons floors stay cleaner. 


HARDNESS con be easily tested. 
Ask a West representative to coat 
a standard test sheet with your 
present wax—and Kwykwax. 
Scratch both with the edge of a 
coin. Be your own judge! 


PROTECTION saves floor re- SAFETY is only good business ECONOMY here can mean extra 
pair. Kwykwax resists hot and sense. So too is Kwykwax, listed _ profits. There’s 1500 to 2000 sq. ft. 
cold water. Won't spot or peel by the Underwriters’ Labora- of coverage in every gallon of 
-.-even after long, ‘rainy day” _tories as an anti-slip floor treat- Kwykwax! Squeeze it out... the 
exposure. Repeated application ment. Ask the ladies—soon as thinner the coating the better. Use 


puts worn floors back in shape. your floors are Kwykwaxed! 


An independent survey* proves it! Recently, 
field and laboratory tests were conducted 
without favoritism on a wide range of floor- 
ing materials. At the request of a well-known 
association. Of 26 water-emulsion waxes 
tested, only Kwykwax earned a triple top 
rating in the three main classifications: Gloss 
- . . Mar-resistance . . . Water-resistance. 
Compare your present wax with a test sample 
of Kwykwax. For a free sample write Dept. 1. 


less wax for better-looking floors. 





| 





42-16 West Street 
Long Island City 1, N. Y. 
(64 Branches in the U. S$. and Canada) 


*Ask your West representative for a copy of this wax evaluation report. 
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we got to be the envy of the world: 
Maximum Output Relentless Effort. 
ALBERT PFALTZ 


FLUSHING, N. Y. 


Sirs: 

Your desire for a better word for 
describing our capitalistic country and 
people is already in use: Free Enter 
prise. 

Kins CoLuins 
DETROIT, MICH. 


Sirs: 

The wanted word should indicate 
that the American way of productive 
life is a partnership affair. Since the 
partners (Capital, Labor, and Manage- 
ment) constitute a trio, why couldn't 
the economic system represented by 
this trio be termed TRIOism? 

RayMonp J. Rappy 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


Sirs: 

Let us not abandon “capitalism” be- 
cause our enemy has given the word a 
bad name. It seems to me that is a 
good reason for keeping it and explain- 
ing it. Let us spend a few billion dol- 
lars in telling the truth about capital- 
ism. 

Witiiam C. SPIKER 
MOUNTAIN VIEW, GA. 


Sirs: 

l'o me, a fine word in place of “capi- 
talism” would be the word “‘individual- 
ism.” This expresses the backbone of 
this country from its very inception and 
was never needed more than it is today. 

Ropert C. Howarp 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Jesse James Used a Gun 
Sirs: 

Apparently BUSINESS WEEK editors 
use their own definitions |[BW—Mar. 
31°51,p10]. For instance, according to 
you, it isn’t “pirating” for auto com- 
panies with fat, can’t-lose defense con- 
tracts to outcompete smaller plants 
for available labor with high-pay jobs. 
That’s just “competition.”” How else 
would one “‘pirate’—with a_ night- 
stick? And isn’t it “pirating” to put 
trained production men (trained, that 
is, by another company) on a new de- 
fense plant payroll, let them loaf for 
months while drawing full pav, before 
thev are used? 

, F. Srertinc WASHBURN 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 





Letters should be addressed to 
Readers Report Editor, susivess 
WEEK, 330 West 42nd Street, 
New York 18, N. Y. 
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“If your office is in Omaha, 
keep it quiet!” 
says Harry Trustin* 


RUSTIN is a big reason why so many offices in bustling Omaha 

are quiet... productive... happy. He’s a Gold Bond Acoustical 
Applicator, an expert at deadening clatter, jangle, echoes and all other 
sort of work-slowing racket. 


Harry Trustin, Pres., Porter Trustin Co., Omaha, Nebraska 


FOR FREE SOUND CONDITIONING 
ESTIMATE...PHONE YOUR LOCAL 
GOLD BOND APPLICATOR 





Central Roofing Co. 
Lydick-Browne Roofing Co. 
E. L. Thompson Acoustics, Ine. 


Lloyd E. Mitchell, Inc. | 


DeFrances Marble & Tile Co. 
. F. Ryan Company 

Badham Insulation Co., Ine. 
Rees & Zale, Inc. 

Dillaby Fireproofing Co. 

J. M. Sutler Acoustical Co. 

A, A. Metts Co. 


Geo. W. Wallace | 


Fisher-Busse Co. 
National Sound Control Co. 
H. A. Erf Acoustical Co. 


South Texas Materials Co. | 


Acoustic Builders Specialty Co. 


Myron Cornish & Co. | 
| Denver, Colorado 


Jobn C. Reeves & Co. 

H. N. Wikelund & Co. 

Turner-Brooks, Inc. 

Lee Building Specialties Co. 

Southwest Acoustical Co. 

General Insulation Co. 

Lydick Roofing Co. 

Healey & Popovich 
Northwest Michigan 


Acoustical Co. | 
J. A. Walsh & Co. | 


General Asbestos & Supply Co. 

Best Interiors, Inc. 

Jacksonville Tile Co. 

Eustis Lancaster Associates 
Cockerell Engineering & 

Fireproofing Co. 

Eustis Lancaster Associates 

Acoustical Engineering Co. 

The Sound Control Co. 

Braun Acoustical Co. 

Southwest Specialty Co. 

Alexander Marble & Tile Co. 

Acoustical Contracting Co. 

Rowell Flooring Company 

Acoustical Sales & Engineering Co. 

Schauer Co., Inc. 

R. R. McGregor & Associates 

LeVan Tile Company 

Building Specialties Co. 

National Acoustics 

Febre & Co. 

L. H. Clawson Co. 

Acoustical Sales & Plaster Co. 


Porter Trustin Co. | 


Pearson Insulating & Dist. Co. 
Chas. M. Wall, Inc. 

Standard Floor Co. 

Northwest Sound Control Co., Inc, 
MeL. T. O’Ferrall & Co. 


Modern Floors, Inc. 


Jobnson-Olson Floor 
Coverings, Inc. 


L. H. Clawson Co. | 


Utah Pioneer Corp. 
Heat Control Insulation Co. 
Morrison- Hope Co. 
Northwest Sound Control Co., Inc. 
Acoustical Engineering Co. 
Midwest Acoustical Co. 
Rhodes-Rodier Co. 

Queen City Wood Works & 


Lumber Co. | 
| St. Louis, Mo. 


Missouri Builders Specialty Co. 


Midwest Marble & Tile Co. | 
J. F. Kelley Co. | 


A, W. Lee Co. 


Northern Steel Buildings, Inc. 
Todd-Roberts Insulation Co. 
Lydick Roofing Co. 

Wester Acoustical & Insul. Co. 


CANADA: William G. Kerr 


Abilene, Texas 
| Albuquerque, N. M. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Baton Rouge, La. 
Billings, Montana 
Birmingham, Ala 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Cambridge, Mass. 
Charleston, W. Va. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Chicago, Il. 
Cincinnati, Obio 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Corpus Christi, Texas 
Dallas, Texas 
Dayton, Ohio 


Des Moines, lowa 
Detroit, Mich. 
Eau Claire, Wis. 
El Paso, Texas 
Evansville, Ind. 
Fort Worth, Texas 
Fresno, Calif. 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Houston, Texas 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Jackson, Miss. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
Johnson City, Tenn. 


Kansas City, Mo. 
Knoxville, Tenn. 
La Crosse, Wisconsin 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Louisville, Ky. 
Lubbock, Texas 
Memphis Tenn. 
Merrill, Wis. 
Miami, Fla. 

Miami, Fla. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Mobile, Ala. 
Moorhead, Minn. 
New York, N. Y. 
Norfolk, Va. 
Oakland, Calif. 





Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Omaha, Nebraska... 
Pharr, Texas 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


| Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Portland, Ore. 
Richmond, Va. 
Roanoke, Virginia 


Rockford, Ill. 
Sacramento, Calif. 

Salt Lake City, Utah 
San Antonio, Texas 
San Bernardino, Calif. 


| Seattle, Wash. 


Shreveport, La. 
Sioux Falls, S. D. 


| Spring field, Ll. 


Springfield, Mo. 


Tulsa, Okla. 
Warsaw, Indiana 
Washington, D. C. 
(Arlington) 
Watertown, N. Y. 
Wichita, Kans. 
Wichita Falls, Texas 
Youngstown, Ohio 


Toronto, Ontario 


Wherever your office is, you can get the same experienced, reliable 
Gold Bond Acoustical service. It’s fast... won’t interrupt your routine. 
And you can tailor the job to your budget, because there’s a wide 
variety of Gold Bond Sound Conditioning products to choose from. 
Check the list at left for your nearest Gold Bond Applicator. Call 
him in today. You can be sure he’s a factory-appointed sound control 
engineer...an expert at making offices quiet! 


Here’s how this Gold Bond Sound Control Plan works: 


1 EXPERT SERVICE AND INSTALLATION. 

Find the name of your nearest ap- 
plicator in the list at left. He'll be 
glad to talk over your noise problem 
at no cost or obligation to you. He'll 
show you samples of Gold Bond's 
big variety of acoustical products 


. and tell you which is best for the 


job. And his expert, factory-trained 
crews will work nights or on week- 
ends so they won't get in your way. 


BIGGEST SELECTION AVAILABLE. 

Every sound conditioning job 
has its own problems. Your office 
may have an unusual ceiling design. 
Or you may have very little money 
for modernizing purposes. That’s 
why Gold Bond makes many differ- 
ent Acoustical products to cover 
every possible need and meet any 
budget. No one else offers such a 
wide variety. 


PHONE FOR YOUR FREE SOUND 
CONDITIONING ESTIMATE NOW 
Why put up with annoying office 
noise a day longer? Call your local 
Gold Bond Acoustical Applicator 
today! Orwrite Department BW-41, 
National Gypsum Company, Buf. 

falo 2, New York. 


NATIONAL GYPSUM COMPANY 


Miss 


BUSINESS AS USUAL. Your Gold Bond 
Applicator will sound condition your office 
at night or on weekends, 


BEAUTIFUL RESULTS. A big variety of wash- 
able and repaintable surfaces and colors, 
priced to fit your budget. 


You'll build or 
remodel better with 


Gold Bond 


; Acoustical Products 


BUFFALO 2, N. Y. 





TRANSPORTATION 


CBQ’s old line Needles 
took this steep Junction Chicago 
and twisting route po 


New route 
saves 22 miles 


New route uses 
short stretch of 
Wabash track 


Needles Junction to Missouri City 


from 
DIRECT LINE Junction will lop off 22 miles from Chicago, 


~ 


Burlington & Quincy R.R.’s present route between Brookfield and 434" a 
e < TF ™: 


Kansas City, Mo. The $16-million construction will eliminate many _ 
will span Big Cut—highest 


of the hairpin turns, build overpasses and underpasses, and speed 
BRIDGE IN THE MAKING point along the new line; 


up service. When completed, the road will be able to use new, 


faster diesels and trains 45-ft. timber trestles will support it. 


Yakima 
2672 #. bridge’ 
to be raised 


The old line will 
be flooded out 


by a new lake . 
\ ee 
McNary Dam co 4 


#4 Umatilla 
\ New line is higher 

up the side of the- 

Columbia Valley 


NEW LINE under construction by Union 


Pacific will bypass floods and 
lakes caused by McNary Dam. At Hinkle, in- 


stead of running north to Umatilla, tracks will 
in mountain regions is ticklish. Here a UP crew sets off one of 


be laid higher up the side of the Columbia B 
LASTING a series of charges that will lower ledge by 85 ft. Most of this earth 


Valley. Engineering project will cost UP more 
than $17-million. will be used to build up other parts of the line. 


Railroads Crash Construction Boom 


by to keep up with the changing times. 
¢ More Pie for Burlington—Sparking 
try t's heading into a big new rights points; and in some cases, construction CB&Q’s program is a yen for a larger 
unlike in other industries is forcing railroads share of the business on the important 

isn’t for to reroute parts of their roads. But it Kansas City-Chicago run. ‘To get this, 
ill adds up to a whopping big construc- it has to speed up its schedules—which 

take tion business. involves straightening and improving 
the (he Chicago, Burlington & Quincy its line to accommodate faster trains. 
defense-m ra Railroad and the Union Pacific Rail ¢ Fewer Curves—Principal bottleneck 


to improv their ilities; road are knee-deep in construction — on the line has always been the section 


The ttles are wide open, and it’s others are cutting down travel time 
full stea ( t id indus building more direct routes between 


care r unexpe 


seeking 
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is speeded up by a spike-driving machine, operated by a 
TRACK LAYING four-man crew. Fifty men can lay about a half-mile of track 


a day. Even soggy ground isn’t too much of a handicap. 





EARTH-MOVING EQUIPMENT at Juniper Point fills and builds up the 


grade for UP’s new right-of-way, which 


will be 40 ft. higher than the old one, which hugs the river. 


of the Hannibal division between Kan 
sas City and Brookfield, Mo. — Ever 
since the pioneering days of the rail- 
road, the line has taken the long way 
around from Kansas City to Missouri 
City to Cameron to Brookfield. 

Now the company plans to bypass 
this bottleneck with a new line between 
Missouri City and ‘lina for a distance 
of nearly +3 miles. An existing branch 
line will be improved and straightened 
for 22 miles between ‘Tina and Forker 
And a new line will be laid for almost 
seven miles between Forker and Needles 
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—eastern terminus of the project, less 
than three miles from Brookfield 
¢ Progress—The project has been on 
Burlington’s books for years, but didn’t 
actually get started until January, 1950. 
It will be completed about November, 
1951. Burlington estimates that the 
program will cost around $16-million. 
Most of the grading on the new line 
is already done. ‘The road now is start 
ing on highway ‘crossings, river cross 
ings, drainage, track-laying, overpasses 
and underpasses, improving the grade 
on some old lines. Biggest job will be 





When you think 
of Pittsburgh” 


Shink of 
PEOPLES 


than you think! 


Pittsburgh is one of the few great 
cities that has not annexed con- 
tiguous municipalities. That’s 
why its official census population 
—673,763—is misleading. The 
Pittsburgh metropolitan district 
population is 2,205,544 and that 
of the 100 mile trading area 
is 6,153,550. 

Yes, Pittsburgh is one of the 
nation’s great distribution cen- 
ters. And Peoples First National, 
with 18 offices all around the 
town, offers complete banking 
services in locations convenient 
to office, warehouse and manu- 
facturing operations. We welcome 
the opportunity of serving your 


Pittsburgh banking needs. 


PEOPLES FIRST 
NATIONAL 


BANK & TRUST COMPANY 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
Member F.D.1.C. 








Mopern Agriat Weapons depend 


melectvonic experts let black boxe 


G 
e 
? 


new winged 

Weapons are But even 
in today’s piloted aircraft, man 
can't > fi ough, can’t move 
fast enough, can't live unaided at 
the temperatures and pressures he 
must endure. He needs the as- 
sistance of mec ical and elec- 
tronic senses, muscles and 
lay's aerial weap- 


nerves. 
That's why tod 
ons enginecring demands a team- 
} 


and 
flight and 


power plant, electr 





eo 


AIRCRAFT 


Builders of Dependable Aircraft Since 1909 


© 


Developers and Manufacturers of: 
Navy P5M-1 Marlin seaplanes * Navy 





* Navy 


. Precision 
testing instrun + Leaders in Building 
Air Power to Guard the Peace, Air 
Transport to Serve It. 


They’re putting 


wings on little black boxes 


navigational controls and mili- 
tary armament—all are represent- 
ed on a Martin engineering team 
that is designing aircraft as inte- 
grated airborne systems. 


A Navy Viking high-altitude 
research rocket, missiles and tar- 
get drones soaring into the blue. 
An Air Force XB-51 jet-powered 
ground support bomber roaring 
down in a simulated strafing run. 
A Navy P5M-1 Marlin being 
readied for sub-hunting duty. A 
dependable Martin Airliner gain- 
ing precious time for vacationist 
and businessman. All these are 
products of Martin systems en- 
gineering—part of a new trend in 
aeronautical designing that is put- 
ting wings on little black boxes 

to help man overcome his 
physical limitations—to help him 
guard the peace and enjoy it. 
THE GLENN L. MARTIN CO., 

Baltimore 3, Maryland. 





taking the curves out of the +3 miles 
at the west end of the project—a 
“must,” if Burlington is to operate 
diesels successfully there. 

When the job is completed, Burling- 
ton will be able to operate its trains 
at today’s top speeds. Its new vista- 
domed Zephyr will whoosh from Chi- 
cago to Kansas City in 74 hours—lop- 
ping off 54 hours from its present 
schedule. 

Specifications call for grades no 
steeper than 0.5% and curves of no 
more than | degree. 
¢ Blasting Is the Big Problem—Since 
the project runs into masses of rock 
in this section of Missouri, rock blast- 
ing is a No. | problem. Much of the 
area is undershot with the famous Beth- 
any Falls limestone. Usually, there is a 
covering of only a few feet of soil, so 
any sizable excavating gets into the 
rock. Some is shale, but the limestone 
is quite prominent. Drilling and blast- 
ing has to be done in such a way that 
the rock breaks out and not in, which 
would undermine ‘and disrupt the area. 
So drilling has to be held to a maxi- 
mum of 20 ft. in order not to shatter 
the slope and stratification. 

Biggest clash with the underlying 
rock is near the west end of the new 
line work, the “Big Cut” near Rich- 
mond, Mo The cut is a mile-long 
canyon through limestone, over 95 ft. 
deep at the deepest point. Near the 
center a county road will pass over the 
Big Cut via a trestle. Blasting work 
has already been done, but drainage 
ditches have to be built and track laid. 
When completed, the floor of the can- 
von will be the highest point of the 
new Line 

The Centennial Cut-Off will be the 
name of the new line, which was 
started on Burlington’s 100th anniver- 
Saryv 
¢ Floods Threaten Union Pacific—The 
McNary Dam was the incentive behind 
Union Pacific’s construction program. 

When the dam is completed in 1954, 
it will back up the waters of the Co- 
lumbia River for 60 miles. That means 
that Wallula, Wash.—25 miles up- 
stream—will then be under 16 ft. to 20 
ft. of water 

UP is affected because it has a switch- 
vard at Wallula, also many miles of 
track along the river. U.S. Engineers 
are standing the expense of relocating 
part of the trackage on higher ground. 
But UP itself will have to pick up the 
$17-million check for some of the heavy 
engineering projects that will be in- 
volved in running away from the man- 
made flood. 

[he road will have to build a new 
switchvard at Hinkle, Ore., lav road- 
bed and track from Hinkle to the re- 
located right-of-way, and lift a_half- 
mile-long bridge almost 7 ft. to clear 
the surface of the lake. 
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Parts Shortage 


Some auto replacements 
are getting hard to find, but 
generally you can get. them if 
you dig long and luckily enough. 


\n auto mechanic in Seattle, bang- 
ing the dents out of a smashed front 
couldn't buy the 
headlamp — to 


found he 
caled-beam 
complete the job 
Another mechanic, in Baltimore, 
spent most of a day on the telephone 
trying to locate a copper cylinder-head 


fender, 


right-sized 


gasket 

In Chicago a garageman told a car 
owncr he would -have to go out and 
dig up a new grille to plug that gaping 
hole in the front of his auto 
¢ Contradictions— I hose are three little 
straws in the wind. Reports of auto 
parts shortages are cropping up all over 
the country. The auto manufacturers 
are inclined to pooh-pooh them. And 
angry car owners are likely to exaggerate 
their plight. 

The answers seem to add up to this: 
Supplies of certain specific parts are 
definitely tight. But if you scratch long 
enough, and hard cnough—and if you 
are lucky—you'll probably come up with 
the part you want 

Here’s the list of parts in shortest 
supply: 

¢ Chrome-plated parts like grilles, 
molding strips, fancy work. ‘These will 
grow still harder to get, later. 

e Copper parts—wiring, motors, 
spark plugs, distributors, engine-head 
gaskets. Copper curtailments are the 
reason; but at least one major maker 
says the stuff is running out its ears, 
due to excessive stocking. 

¢ Cold-rolled steel—body sections 
like fenders and hoods, and mufflers. 

¢ High-alloy steel parts, such as 
bumpers and springs. Shortages are 
‘ue at least in part to the fact that 
automakers are using their steel in new 
car production. 

¢ Aluminum, especially for pistons. 
The pinch isn’t bad here yet, but is 
likely to grow tighter. 

One parts distributor insists that 
these shortages really don’t exist. He 
says the stuff is always there, if you can 
find the right warehouse. But you'd 
have a hard time selling that idea to 
some of the owners who can’t find 
parts They're beginning to squawk 
that Detroit is shifting too much of 
its materials from parts to new car pro- 
duction 
¢ Policy Shift—One of the biggest auto- 
makers admits that just recently it has 
decided to pump some more materials 
into parts. About half of all parts are 
supplied by the automakers; the rest 
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HELPING HIM TO HEAR 10 FATHOMS DOWN 


Divers at work many feet below the 
ocean’s surface often stake their very 
lives on the special telephone equip- 
ment that enables them to talk in- 
stantly with deck crews above. 

That’s why a diving equipment 
manufacturer was in a tough spot! 
He’d received a rush order for this 
vital communication apparatus— but 
his usual supplier of special tele- 
phone parts said he couldn’t deliver 
for 2 to 3 months. 


@ Graybar Specialists in other 
major electrical fields can help you 
solve similar technical problems 
«+. Can procure, or suggest alter- 
nates, for electrical items in short 
supply. 

Our nation-wide warehouse 
system permits day-by-day checks 
on the over-all supply picture, 


At this point, the worried manu- 
facturer contacted Graybar, and a 
Telephone Specialist tackled the 
problem. It was found that, with a 
few modifications, telephone appara- 
tus already in local stock could be 
adapted. 

Once Graybar showed that the 
changes meant no sacrifice of safety, 
the modifications were allowed, and 
the diving equipment builder made 
his shipment on time. 


helps you anticipate and forestall 
shortages before they become 
critical. 

Local Graybar Representatives 
will forecast delivery dates and 
supply complete catalog and quo- 
tation service on any of the more 
than 100,000 electrical items 
Graybar distributes. 


Send for this helpful booklet 


This 26-page booklet explains Graybar’s services and procurement 
facilities for aiding you in plant expansion and conversion. 
Write for your copy today. Graybar Electric Co., Inc. Executive 


Offices: Graybar Building, New York 17, N. Y. 


133-24 








IN A CAN 


INDUSTRY’S DEFENSE 
AGAINST MODERN WAR 


American industry today is seeking to escape from over-crowded 
areas subject to enemy attack in an all-out war. Dispersion is vital 
to the safety of the nation’s industrial machinery. Mississippi, out of 
target range, affords protecton plus plenty of room to expand in a 
growing market. 

Mississippi offers not only protection in the event of an all-out war, 
but will provide tax-free plant sites and buildings for industries under 
the exclusive BAWI plan. This plan authorizes political sub-divisions to 
issue bonds to purchase sites and construct buildings for desirable 
firms seeking new loc ations, 

Here's a typical example: On January 15, 1951, citizens of Green- 
306 to 31 in favor of issuing $4,750.000 in bonds 
and | f for the Alexander Smith and Sons Carpet 
Vew York, nationally known manufacturer. 


ille, Miss.. voted 2 
for a site 
Company of Yonkers 
Over 80 Mississippi communities have held successful bond elec- 
tions to date—proof of their attitude toward new industry. You also 
an count on ready assistance with your problems from local and state 
oficials and private individuals. For details of Mississippi’s industrial 


progress write for the newest industrial booklet-—“Inside Mississippi.” 


For Specific Information as to How Mississippi's BAWI Plan Can Provide a 
Building and Plant Site for Your Industry . . . Call or Write 


iPPI 
INDUSTRIAL BOARD 


Jackson, Mississippi 


“ 


AGRICULTURAL AND Baws 


\ 


State Office Building 








come from hundreds of small manu- 
facturers. All hands admit that parts 
making is profitable—even more so than 
new cars. But new cars still take preced 
ence, when materials shortages force 
a choice of one or the other. 

Part of the shortage at retail level 
is due to the fact that parts dealers were 
liquidating inventory before Korea. In 
the first half of 1950, parts sales were 

3% below the same period in 1949. 
After Korea, the trend reversed; second 
half sales were 33% up over 1949, and 
the rise is continuing. 
¢ Growing Demand—The demand for 
parts will keep growing progressively. 
There are 4-million more cars on the 
road now than last year, with no restric- 
tions on use in sight. And the average 
age of cars in use has risen a lot since 
before World War II. That means ever- 
increasing need for parts. 

The government has set no restric 
tions yet on steel, copper, and other 
materials used in parts. The makers 
say that’s no help, that materials simply 
are not available. 

(he National Production Authority 
has set up an Auto Replacement Parts 
Advisory Committee These automo 
tive people see their salvation in the 
coming Controlled Materials Plan, but 
only if the plan definitely allocates ma- 
terials for parts making in particular, 
not for the auto industry in general. 


Ship’s One-Way Stretch 


Normally, when you build a ship’s hull, it 
stays built. Not any more. Here’s the ore 
carrier Philip D. Block having a 72-ft. ex- 
tension added to its midriff. The new sec- 
tion, of heavy steel plates, will increase the 
vessel's annual tonnage capacity from 422,- 
000 tons to 465,000. 
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HANNAH JONES IS ROUGH ON 


Hannah: may not know it, but the glasses she 
handles every day contain one of the most 
widely used of all industrial chemicals. The 
largest single consumer of soda ash is the 
glass industry, but the demand for this basic 
chemical is great in other fields, too. 

Soap, cleansing powders, pulp and paper, 
textiles, iron and steel, aluminum and non- 
ferrous metals—into the making of each of 
these products go large quantities of soda ash. 
And the chemical industry itself consumes an 
enormous tonnage of soda ash in the manu- 
facture of other chemicals. 


SERVING INDUSTRY, AGRICULTURE AND PUBLIC HEALTH 











Wi 


In view of the steadily increasing demand — 
which has been supplemented by needs for 
defense— Mathieson is expanding its basic 
alkali production. This is in keeping with 
Mathieson’s constant aim to provide all of the 
basic heavy chemicals—and many of their 
specialized derivatives—with capacity, flexi- 
bility and dependability. 


athieson 


MATHIESON CHEMICAL CORPORATION, MATHIESON BUILDING, BALTIMORE 3, MD. 








Craftsman & Purceyor of Fine 
Furniture wrot of Steel; who alse 
delivers of his thoughts on 
Many Another Topie 


March 1st—Comes to me by 
; poste a solicitation from the 
Association of Negro Univer- 
sities. My Cockles are Warm- 
ed to respond, knowing that I give 
educational opportunities for Those 
who have been so Greatly thus 


denied. 
March 8th 


Adam awoke from a Sweet 
dream, having dreamed all 
patron’ s orders were being 
unswervingly fulfilled. Since i 1s 
my Fondest dream and quite unreal- 
izable, I suggest uncared for Cus- 
tomers turn to my worthy competitors 
for fulfilment. 


March 15th—This is the day 

- Aonstrous Headache, 
ry ® more aptly termed the Chides 

, of March, when the wary 
Business Man seeks less the solace 
of hare’s foot and pills of turpentine 
than the Services of good Accountant. 


March 17th—To masquerade ball 
honoring the good St. Patrick. Did 
sympathiz e with the sorry Plight of 
a lady of Neblous Age whom her 
partner at Midnig sht did beseech to 
unmask; which Reaiiiiee had already 
been performed at Eleven. 


bs t. March 20th—What wisdom 
os 4 of Sir Thomas Talfourd's: 
nd Fill the seats of justice with 
t ? good men, not so absolute in 
goodness. as to forget what human 
frailty 1s. May I display equal Sa- 
gacity in continuing to furnish my 
furniture of Steel to the good and 
Frail, the great and humble with 
unstinting comfort for All. on 


March 25rd—At long last to (25 
38 


Like Abu Ben L} 
—X@) >) 
ey 


“South ag ‘there to take 

high pleasure in seeing ex- r 
tolled the virtue of Age in “| | 
Romance, No small Comfort to us 
now some withdrawn to the Fair 
side of forty. 


March 31st—Gladdened am I 
by the bulky bundle brought 
before me; for it contains 
numerous Requests of my 
New Catalogue. Whosoever desires 
to own this most Excellent volume 


hath but to do likewise. 


METAL FURNITURE 
SINCE °97 


For Commercial, Professional, Industrial 
and Institutional Use . and Abuse 
ROYAL METAL MANUFACTURING CO. 
173 North Michigan Avenue . Chicago! 
New York 
Warren, Pa. 


+ Los Angeles + Michigan City, Ind 
+ Preston and Galt, Ontario 








Through planes from 
coast to Miami will eliminate... 


San 
= Francisco 


.. change of planes 
at New Orleans 


Delta-American 
interchange becomes § 
permanent 


American-Continental-Braniff 
agreement provides 
new through route 
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Coast to Coast by Interchange 


Five airlines will start using each other's planes this month 
in first triple pool in history. It's CAB’s way of extending service 
without granting new routes to carriers. 


This month the airline industry 

starts a. brave new experiment instigated 
by its government regulator, the Civil 
Aeronautics Board. Five airlines will 
begin using each other's planes—in 
somewhat the way railroads use each 
other’s freight cars—to extend their 
service. The carriers will be operating 
under the first triple interchanges in 
airline history. 
e South to West—IFrom Miami or 
other deep-South cities, travelers will 
be able to fly clear to the West Coast 
on one plane—although no single air- 
line has a transcontinental route from 
the region. A man getting aboard a 
National Airlines plane at Miami will 
fly to New Orleans, where a Delta Air 
Lines crew will take over and pilot the 
ship to Dallas. At Dallas American Air- 
lines men will come aboard and fly the 
plane into cither Los Angeles or San 
Francisco. 

The same sort of thing will work 
between two other airlines—Braniff and 
Continental—and American. Under 
this tic-in, a man leaving Houston will 
be able to take a single plane straight 
west to Los Angeles. 
¢ Policy—These new interchange agree- 
ments are part of a general policy that 
CAB has come to since the war. The 
board today is dead set against grant 
ing new airline routes—has been, in 
fact, since the overexpansion period 
of 1945-46. It’s only been during the 
past few months, though, that the 
board has put any real stress on an 
alternative—initiating “voluntary” inter 


change agreements among the carriers. 
¢ Time to Jell—The decision on the 
southern interchange pacts, for in- 
stance, traces back to events in the 
first postwar years. 

After World War II, the Florida- 
Gulf Coast-Texas-California markets 
looked like the fastest-growing in the 
country. Braniff, Delta, National, and 
others asked CAB for route extensions 
to glean a larger share of it. ‘Then wily 
Eastern Air Lines President Eddie 
Rickenbacker put in the biggest bid 
of all. He asked for a complete trans- 
continental route from Miami to the 
West Coast. 

American and Delta said the traffic 
potential wasn’t big enough to carry a 
new competitive route, proposed in- 
stead an interchange plan. CAB let 
American and Delta operate this plan 
on a temporary test basis while it took 
a long look at the situation. 

For two years CAB mulled it over 

and gathered statistics. ‘The board ex- 
aminer recommended Eastern’s trans- 
continental route. 
e Mind of Its Own—But the board 
made up its own solution—a blowup 
of the test Delta-American interchange, 
with five carriers participating. 

Said CAB: Big new routes to anyone 
are out; they shake up the existing pat- 
tern too much and start too heavy 
and too unpredictable competition. In 
the end, that means having to mv for 
more subsidizing mail pay ‘from an al 
ready skittish Congress. 

What we want instead, said CAB, 
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is a multiple interchange over various 
already existing routes. ‘The board went 
far out of its way in a 120-page opinion 
to plug interchange. 

American came out the big win- 
ner. It gets to carry the southern pas- 
senger over the western half of the 
nation, no matter which airline he 
starts out on. 

The affected carriers, spurred on by 
CAB and giant American, agreed to the 
“voluntary’ idea in only 30 days, 
though CAB gave them a 60-day dead- 
line. 

Actually, the use of the phrase “‘vol- 
untary agreements’’ may be something 
of a misnomer. Most legal authorities 
say the CAB can force an interchange 
if the parties fail to “agree” to its 
proposal. So far, however, this hasn’t 
been tested. In the two cases to date, 
the carriers have jumped to embrace 
the proposals. 
¢ How Many?—Right now there are 
four interchange operations going, 
while about 20 are pending CAB deci- 
sion. The original granddaddy inter- 
change, now extinct, was between 
United Air Lines and Western im 1939, 
Los Angeles-New York via interchange 
at Salt Lake City. 

One sizable interchange operation 
started last month. This is the De- 
troit-Miami run by Capital and Na- 
tional, with crew change at Washing- 
ton. The service competes with East- 
ern Air Lines flights over about the 
Same course. 

Here are some of the through-service 
interchange agreements pending—all 
filed for approval with the CAB since 
1949. 

¢ Miami-Houston via interchange 
at New Orleans by arch competitors 
Eastern and National. 

e San Antonio-West Coast via in 
terchange at Albuquerque by Continen- 
tal and TWA 

e Chicago-Mexico City via New 
Orleans interchange by Chicago & 
Southern and Pan American. 

e Denver-Miami via interchange 
it Memphis by Braniff and Eastern; 
also Kansas City-Miami via St. Louis 
interchange by Mid-Continent and 
Eastern. ‘These are the first two inter 
changes proposed by CAB itself—both 
in the same order last November. 

e New York-Houston via inter- 
change at Indianapolis or St. Louis by 
TWA and Chicago & Southern. This 
is another service that would break into 
the cozy world of Eastern Air Lines. 

e Buenos Aires-New York via in- 
terchange at Miami by Panagra (Pan 
American-Grace Airways) and National. 
Pan American was in on this, too, until 
two months ago. But National Presi- 
dent Ted Baker ruled PanAm out 
when he and Juan Trippe couldn’t get 
together on such items as the proper 
rent to charge for use of PanAm 
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DISTRIBUTION COST 


SHIPPING COSTS vo down, 
profits climb when you locate a 
branch plant in the Metropolitan 
Oakland Area (MOA). For this 
is the one location that is central 
to the entire Pacific Coast —whose 
14,370,000 residents make it the 
West’s richest market. 

You are miles, days and dollars 
closer to major population cen- 
ters. Central California cities are 
virtually local delivery points. It’s 
overnight by rail or truck to Los 
Angeles; third morning by rail 
to Portland, fourth to Seattle or 
Salt Lake. 


You'll get better market coverage 


too! Dealers want low inven- 
tories, fast deliveries. Customers 
want an even break, hate “prices 
higher West of the Rockies.” 


*MOA stands for METROPOLITAN OAK- 
LAND Area, includes all of Alameda County. 
Map above spotlights Washington Town- 
ship —a close-in rural area spotted with 8 
thriving smaller towns. U. S. Pipe & Foun- 
dry Co. selected this area, served by 2 main- 
line railways, for its $2,500,000 plant now 
building on a7 1-acre site. 


FREE —wnew DATA SHEETS READY FOR MAILING 


© Write for new Data Sheets showing extra profit opportunities made 
possible by a MOA location. Subjects include: "DISTRIBUTION", 
“CLIMATE” and “MARKETS”. 

Your inquiry will be treated in strict confidence. 


METROPOLITAN OAKLAND AREA 
CALIFORNIA 


Swite 13 » 427 THIRTEENTH STREET + OAKLAND 12, CALIFORNIA 


ALAMEDA + ALBANY + BERKELEY » EMERYVILLE » HAYWARD + LIVERMORE 
OAKLAND + PIEDMONT + PLEASANTON + SAN LEANDRO + RIJRAL ALAMEDA COUNTY 
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planes. (Airlines generally split the 


cost on interchange operations by chi rg 


Which ALLOY FASTENINGS gs soap apr tpn 


simon use, based on flying cost, de- 
ARE BE BEST FOR rour NEEDS ? f preciation, and indirect-cost estimates. 
: One notable wrinkle is the new Capital- 
National interchange agreement. It 
splits the sige and loss. per flight as 
figured by an agreed formula.) 
.  Effect— W hat will interchange mean 
to the business of the airlines? Lhat’s 
hard to judge except in the individual 
case. The Detroit-Miami interchange 
of Capital and National means better 
business for both, judging by early re- 
sults. It also means competition for 
Eastern, which can stand it. 

Ihe plan of the present CAB is to 
start interchange when and where it 
looks good for a certain situation— 
MONEL METAL fastenings of where “traffic warrants a competitive 
every description are used by the service. Used wisely, it should improve 
thousands throughout the vitals of service, raise revenues on weaker route 
all submarines. This alloy success- segments, increase competition on the 
fully resists highly CORROSIVE strong ones. 
fumes, salt water and other chemicals. 


Cheap, Fast Service 
STAINLESS STEEL (Type 316) machine Builds Train Traffic 


and lag bolts on this paper-making Cheap coach fares, new equipment, 
equipment resist CORROSION of sulphite and fast schedules are building passen- 
water ... cut maintenance costs because ger revenues for the Great Northern 
they're EXTRA STRONG and RE-USABLE. Ry. on its 154-mile run between Seattle 
ind Vancouver, B. C. 

Before GN introduced new stream- 
liner equipment, it cut the coach fare 
32% in January, 1950, making the rate 
ALUMINUM bolts and nuts 1.7¢ a mile one way and 1.5¢ round 
hold the famed “Alumidromes” trip. That was 10% lower than the bus 
together—making an ideal fare. (By now the buses have come 
combination with the all- down to meet the rail rate.) In Febru- 
aluminum construction of the ary, 1950, train-mile earnings on this 
buildings. This metal provides run (with no change of equipment or 
excellent resistance to weather schedules) rose 17.7% over the same 
conditions world wide. month of the previous year. In con- 
trast, GN passenger revenues as a whole 
declined 8.9%. 

In June, 1950, GN introduced its 
HARP FR t ’/) d ft ? diesel-powered, streamlined ‘“‘Interna- 

Can te you an Supply You: tionals,” cut the running time, and in- 
4 creased the number of express round 
trips from two to three. 
¢ Comparison—Strikes on the rail or 
bus systems made any comparison of 
results impossible until October. In 


Regardless of what your problem may be... if the 
answer can be found in bolts, screws, nuts, rivets or 
accessories in non-ferrous or stainless steel... it can be 
found or produced at Harper. . 
O a é ; ‘ that month, GN_ reported revenues 
ver 7000 items in stock and ready for delivery from f 
eo : from the special coach fares were up 
warehouses and distributors coast to coast—backed by 156% Octal 1949. N 
: Aye se Als 56% over tober, ; ovein- 
modern production facilities and a group of fastenings : 7120 , 
ead : : ber revenues rose 213%; December’s 
specialists who are available for consultation on your a an C 
: 12] over the comparable 1949 


é 2 W 
specific requirements. Mail coupon for new catalos. a 
month, 


GN officials are pleased with the re- 
sults. They believe the figures show 
The H. M. Harper Company , : : re i > Jo. 
8225 Lehigh Ave., Morton Grove 1, the train has a place when the rela 
Send catalog to: tively short distance cancels the princi- 
yal advantage of air travel, when con- 

SPECIALISTS IN 
ALL NON-CORROSIVE METALS tH A R Pp & R ; peu oe aes gested highways make automobile 
travel tiresome, and when good volume 
makes it possible for the railroad to 


EVERLASTING FASTENINGS compete with buses on fares. 
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e@ A glass jar may contain anything 
from olives to antibiotics; a tin can 
may Carry paint or sliced peaches; paper boxes 
of every type deliver foodstuffs, shoes, pharmaceuticals 
—an endless parade of America’s everyday needs. 
Millions of packages are required each week. 3 oy | Seeebo 
And—on every package—a label or wrapper, _ : vi 
securely held by a dependable adhesive, cm 


assures both identification and protection. ‘ < 
q Wanenn " 


Citing, 


Glass jars, metal cans, paper boxes—the miraculous 
machines that make or fill them— the labels, 
wrappers and adhesives . . . these combine to make 
Packaging a $7,000,000,000 industry. 


Packaging is one of a hundred industries in which Arabol 
is privileged to serve the leaders. Out of 65 years 

of pioneering, ten thousand adhesives formulas 

have been developed in our five laboratories. 

Arabol Adhesives are now supplied for 

more than a thousand end uses. 


Somewhere in your business, adhesives are required 
—#in the making of ycur product, in its labeling, 
packaging and/or shipping cases. Somewhere near 
your business there is an Arabol plant or warehouse 
yeady to serve you. 


We invite the opportunity to submit samples for 
you to test in your own plant—under your particular 
working conditions—for your specific requirements. 
That is the one kind of testing that assures you of 
satisfactory results. Your inquiry to Dept. 36 will 
bring a prompt response. 


Visit our Exhibit 


Booth 455 tainers 


pAPER Co” 


tHe ARABOL manuracturinG Co. 


Executive offices: +10 East 42nd St., New York 17,N.Y. 


CHICAGO + LOS ANGELES + BOSTON « ST. LOUIS » SAN FRANCISCO 
ATLANTA «© PORTLAND, ORE. «© PHILADELPHIA * LONDON, ENGLAND 


SAbbesives °» ARABOL/ 


65 YEARS OF PIONEERING 
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IF your PARTNER DIES ARE 
YOUR INTERESTS PROTECTED? | 


A Business Purchase Agreement, when 
properly prepared and implemented, 
offers an iron-clad and inexpensive 
protection for your interests and those 
of your partner and his family. In the 
event of your partner’s death enough 
cash is provided to prevent forced sale 
of the physical assets of your 
to pay the debts and inheritance taxes 
of your partner’s family 
WRITE TODAY FOR FREE BOOKLET 

“The Importance of Business Purchase 
Agreements” clearly explains the 
application of this vital protection in 
partnerships, sole proprietorships, and 
close corporations. This is something 
you should know about. Address: 
National Life Insurance Company, 
Dept. A, Home Office — Montpelier, Vt 


NATIONAL LIFE 


Insurance Company 


V ERMONT 


A MUTUAL snes wr 


teas, 


business 


NEW ELECTRIC 
PRODUCTIMETERS 


Two Companion Counters . . Two Sizes 
- « Hi-Speed .. Accurate. . Long Life 
« « Totally Enclosed 


Speeds of 1,000 counts per minute. Both count- 
ers give maximum readability. Design fits all 
mounting conditions . panel mounting or 
base mounting. Hardened steel working parts 
for long life and dependability 

New type case for compactness, rigidity, 
and protection against dust and moisture con- 
ditions. Operate accurately over wide current 
fluctuations. 


. ve tor DURANT MANUFACTURING CO. 

1906 N. Buffum St. 106 Orange St, 

Milwaukee 1, Wis. Providence 3, 8.1, 
Representatives in Principal Cities 


Winer ” 
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STANDARD van-type trailer, 


which wilt be resold—neatly avoiding .. . 


A Close Call for Fruehauf 


When Lustron folded, Fruehauf was nearly out $3-million 
owed it on 800 special trailers it built for Lustron’s trucker. But it 
plans to convert and resell the trailers without losing a cent. 


Lustron 


r ] ] 
TaaICal 


Not too long ago, the name 
was full of promise. With its 
process for mass-producing prefab houses 
of porcelain-enameled steel, the new 
company looked to a lot of people as 
though it could lick the postwa1 
ing shortage almost singlehanded. Hous 
ing Administrator Wilson Wyatt gave 
it his blessing. So did Reconstruction 
Finance Corp.—to the tune, finally, of 
$37.5-million. 

And so, in a way, did Roy Fruchauf 
(cover), burly, young president of Frue- 
hauf Trailer Co. Fruchauf took a $4.5 
million order to supply Lustron with 


nous 


800 specially designed trailers (top pic- 
ture). When Lustron folded, Fruchauf 
found itself with a whole fleet of trailers 
on its hands—good for nothing but 
carrying prefab houses—and most of 
them unpaid for. 

¢ Liability to Asset—To the great relief 
of his stockholders, Roy Fruchauf an- 
nounced in his annual report last week 
that his company is converting all the 
800 trailers back into regular van-type 
units (bottom picture) and_ reselling 
them at price that will recover the 
balance of payments due on them ($2.5- 
million), plus conversion costs. The first 
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Today’s kitchen is built 
for many tomorrows! 


A MopeErN KITCHEN is a marvel of efficiency . . . a cinch to 
keep clean . . . and, what’s more important in these times of 
emergency, will give years and years of satisfying service. 


The Industrial Finishes Specialists, working hand-in-hand with 
cabinet and appliance manufacturers, have developed durable, 
quick-drying, and baked enamel finishes that are as easy to 
wash as a china dish, resist rusting and chipping. And these 
finishes will be available for the things you buy in the future. 


Today, more than ever before, it’s important to know 

that the things you buy will last for many tomorrows, and 
still retain their beauty. You may not be able to replace 
them easily. So ask about the finish on everything you buy 
—and you'll buy wisely for the years ahead. 











For manufacturers only: 


Whether you’re producing for de- 
fense or civilian needs, consult your 
Industrial Finishes Specialist. He’s 
the technically trained, sales and 
production-minded representative 
of your Industrial FinishesSupplier. 
Chances are he can help cut pro- 
duction costs of the defense items 
and improve the quality and sell- 
ing appeal of your products for ci- 
vilian use. Remember...more and 
more of your customers start buy- 
ing with the finish in mind, 





“ine better the finish 
chou _ the better the buy 
SF | 


© 1951, NATIONAL PAINT, VARNISH AND LACQUER ASSUCIATION, INC., WASHINGTON, D. C. 








pet m This precision food and beverage 


2 


_/ pee «mixer gets precision protection 
in shipment! 


Even the finest appliance is useless, unless it is delivered to 

the customer in good condition, And to make sure the Waring 
Blendor arrives in perfect condition, the makers of this famous 
food and beverage mixer ship it in this H & D engineered 
shipping box. Die-cut supports hold the mixer securely in place, 
guarding it against jolts and bumps in transit. 

The H & D Package Laboratory is ready to help with any 
shipping problem, to provide extra protection, or to give 
better display . . . increased sales .. . lower shipping and 
packing costs. For booklet, “Package Engineering,” 
write Hinde & Dauch, 5104 Decatur St., 


Sandusky, Ohio. 


FACTORIES IN: Baltimore * Buffalo * Chicago * Cleveland + Detroit * Gloucester, New 
Jersey * Hoboken, New Jersey * Kansas City, Kansas * Lenoir, North Carolina * Richmond, 
Virginia * Sandusky, Ohio * St. Louis * Watertown, Massachusetts. Offices in principal cities. 
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trailer started down the line this week. 
Besides wiping away a nasty account 
receivable, this move will be a great 
help to Fruchauf in meeting its $30- 
million backlog of orders. 

e Big Customer—A vital part of Lus- 
tron’s plan was its unique distribution 
system. It was based on trucks and 
more trucks. ‘Truck trailers were actu 
ally part of the assembly line. Parts of 
the. houses were loaded on them as 
they moved down the line. When they 
had a complete house on their backs, 
they were pulled off the line and cither 
parked, as a warehouse on wheels, or 
hitched to a tractor and towed off right 
to the customer. 

Small wonder, then, that Roy I'rue- 

hauf had his eve on Lustron as a big 
customer His company had been in 
the trailer-building business since the 
horse-drawn davs when Roy’s father, 
August C. Fruchauf, set up a shoeing 
and wagon shop in Detroit. It had 
grown to claim “half or better” of the 
U.S. trailer market. The company was 
tooled for big orders and had plenty of 
experience in building custom-designed 
trailers. It was a natural to supply the 
combination assembly line-warehouse 
carrier that Lustron wanted in large 
quantities. 
¢ Contract—In October, 1947, Roy 
Fruchauf closed a deal with Commer- 
cial Home Equipment Corp., Lustron’s 
hauling contractor, to build 800 of the 
specially designed trailers at a cost of 
almost $4.5-million. Financing arrange- 
ments called for weekly payments cf 
$25,000, and Fruchauf was to have at 
least 40% of the purchase price in 
hand before delivering a trailer. 
e Speedup—According to  Fruehauf’s 
testimony before the Senate Banking & 
Currency Committec investigating Lus- 
tron, the following January two RIC 
officials met with him and insisted that 
he double the planned production of 
trailers. ‘hey warned that if he didn’t 
thev would give the contract to another 
manufacturer. In answer to Fruchauf’s 
question about payments to mect the 
speeded-up deliveries, they said, “You 
know that the RFC is committed to 
spend $50-million on Lustron, so you 
can count on being paid in full for your 
trailers and don’t worry about it.” 

Fruchauf reluctantly agreed. Produc- 
tion on the trailers materially increased, 
while instalment payments by Com- 
mercial stayed the same. 

In the next two years, deliveries of 
trailers to Commercial exceeded pay- 
ments for them by nearly $3-million. 
In Fruchauf’s words, “The fact that 
such a large percentage of the original 
purchase price of these trailers is still 
unpaid is attributable directly to the 
changes insisted upon by the RFC 
officials.” 

e The Lustron Tangle—Since Lustron 
was Commercial’s only source of in- 
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You can cut many production steps with 
plastics today ...and particularly with the 
plastic that leads the parade... polystyrene! 


Rapid advances in polystyrene research, 
in molding techniques and machinery 
allow you to produce larger area mold- 
ings in one piece... many with compli- 
cated and intricate design features. With 
these new moldings, you may be able to 
increase your production cycle. 


STYRON 


AN i 


...if future plans require it... 


here’s how yew can 
cut costs with fewer 





production 


Also—light-weight polystyrene comes in 
a wide range of built-in colors . . . colors 
that won’t chip, peel or rust. This means 
that you can keep your finishing oper- 
ations to a profitable minimum. 


Dow, as a leader in the plastics industry, 
offers you a complete line of quality con- 
trolled polystyrene plastics under the 
registered trade mark, Styron, plus the 
expert assistance of Dow’s Plastics Tech- 


.--@ quality plastic 
for a quality job! 


operations 


nical Service. When looking at the shape 
of things to come in °51, be sure to include 
Styron in planning for future civilian 
or defense products. Write Dow today. 


Plastics Division—Dept. MSOT-9 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


New York ¢ Boston e Philad 

Atlanta « bw ry « Detroit « Chicago ° st Louis 

Houston « Los Angeles ¢ San Francisco ¢ Seattle 
Dow Chemical of anada, Limited, Toronto, Canada 








Centralab* volume control 
and printed electronic circuit 


Hearing aid size reduced by 
world’s tiniest components 


Boon to thousands, the hearing aid is now smaller and better than 
ever. Inconspicuous and sensitive, its improved appearance and per- 
formance are due in no small measure to the radiohm volume control 
and printed electronic circuit .. . brilliant achievements of Centralab 


engineers. 

Other Globe-Union products, pioneered and mass produced at 18 
Globe-Union factories contribute to the continuing progress and 
world leadership of American industry. 

*DIVISION OF 


GLOBE-UNION INC. 


Engineered Products for Industry 
MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN 


Hine POwse 


STORAGE BATTERIES ® ELECTRONIC PARTS sORE yRtOe SPARK PLUGS @ CERAMICS © SKATES 


=o 
ursecome sAnne 
FACTORIES SITUATED AT 
Atlanta, Ga. Denville, N. J. Los Angeles, Calif. Mineral Ridge, Ohio 
Boston, Mass. Emporia, Kans. Memphis, Tenn. Oregon City, Ore. 
Cincinnati, Ohio Ft. Dodge, lowa Milwaukee, Wis. Philadelphia, Pa, 
Dallas, Texas Hastings-on-Hudson, N. Y. (4 factories) Reidsville, N. C. 
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come, Fruehauf naturally kept an in- 
creasingly anxious eye on the tangle 
there. “We [lruchauf] have spent 
many hours each day on this matter 
hoping to protect our $3-million in- 
debtedness,” Fruchauf said. 

“T learned that in October, 1949, the 

RFC _ notified Carl Strandlund, the 
president of Lustron, that unless a re- 
organization and change of manage- 
ment were entered into, satisfactory to 
the RFC, the RFC would take action 
designed to protect its interests.” 
Strandlund submitted a reoiganization 
plan, which RFC rejected in November 
without saying why. 
e Friendly Committee—In the mean- 
time, RFC named a committee com- 
posed of Rex C. Jacobs and E.. J. Hunt 
—both of Detroit and both friends of 
RFC Director Walter Dunham—to in- 
vestigate Lustron. management and 
make recommendations to RFC. “I 
have been told,” said T’ruehauf, “that 
the gist of the report was that Lustron 
could be put on a paying basis with 
proper management of the type that 
Jacobs could provide.” 

In December lruchauf was informed 
that ‘the RFC would have nothing to 
do with any Lustron proposal so long 
is Strandlund remained in control.” 

e The Fix—About a month later, lrue- 
hauf got a call from Paul Bucklev, a 
Lustron director, saying that the Lus- 
tron situation had come to a crisis and 
urging him to come to Washington that 
day. When he arrived, the same day, 
Buckley told him that there was only 
one man who could save the Lustron 
situation and that was a Washington 
attorney, Col. Joseph Rosenbaum. 
Fruchauf testified that a few minutes 
later Rosenbaum entered and 

told me that he absolutely could save 
Lustron through his friends at the 
RFC, Dunham and Willett [both RFC 
directors}, who he said were ‘in his hip 
pocket.” ”’ 

Fruehauf’s counsel warned him that 
this proposal bore all the earmarks of 
the Washington “fix.” And Fruehauf 
steered clear. 
¢ Foreclosure—After RFC rejected a 
second reorganization proposal  sub- 
mitted by Lustron in January, 1950, 
Fruchauf drew up a plan that would 
remove Strandlund from control of the 
company. This, it thought, would meet 
all known RFC objections to previous 
plans. 

It didn’t, apparently. On Feb. 14, 
the day before its appointment to hear 
the plan, RFC issued a press release 
announcing that the board had ordered 
the foreclosure of Lustron. 

“My experience, as you see,” said 
Fruchauf, “lends support to the com- 
plaint . . . that some RFC officials 
were determined all along to wreck 
Lustron unless they could get control 
for their friends.” : 
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BOHN ALUMINUM & BRASS CORPORATION 
GENERAL OFFICES: LAFAYETTE BLDG. ¢ DETROIT 26, MICHIGAN 


EXTRUSIONS e CASTINGS ¢ FORGINGS e¢ PISTONS ¢ BEARINGS 
INGOTS e AUTOMOTIVE REPLACEMENT PARTS ¢ AIRCRAFT PARTS 


THINK what you will lose 

if Communism wins. You won't 
be able to insure your 

family’s future ... you won't 
be able to pray in your 

church ... you won’t be able 
to argue your brand of 

politics .. . you won't be able 
to work where and how you 
want to... you won't live 


as a FREE MAN. 


Communism can and will destroy 
all freedoms unless we THINK 


and WORK together as FREE MEN. 








YOU ARE NEVER FAR 
FROM CONTINENTAL 


Continental has 65 plants in 
the United States, Canada and 
Cuba, 16 field research labora 


tories and 63 sales offices. 











Who built the first 
“pipeline to your car? 





The first “pipeline” to run directly from the oil refinery to your automobile 
engine was built by Continental Can Company. 

Back in the twenties, both car owners and oil companies wanted to find a 
way to make sure that top-quality oil reached the car engine as pure and clean 
as when it left the refinery. Refiners and dealers, too, wanted each quart plainly 
marked with both the brand and grade of oil. This would help service-station 
men make sure that your car got the oil recommended by its manufacturer. 

Continental engineers came up with an idea. They said, “Put the oil in 
sealed, tamper-proof cans, and there'll be no question about the customer's 
getting the quality and grade of oil he wants.” 

One oil company was willing to try it. Continental supplied a one-quart 
oblong can—which was the first refinery-sealed oil can. Motorists liked the pro- 
tection of canned oil. Service-station men found it more convenient. A few years 
later the familiar round oil can appeared. Now practically all refiners pack oil 


in cans, and the great majority of car owners prefer canned oil. 


Lf 1& a packaging problem—re& our baby / 


The de velopment of canned oil is a good example of how Continental 
research has often helped not only an individual business or industry 
but the whole nation. If you pack a product, we'd welcome a chance to 
see if we cant find a way to pa kage it better, faster or more economically. 
An improvement in packaging often turns out to be as valuable as an 


improvement in the product itself. 


~ CONTINENTAL (C CAN COMPANY 


100 EAST 42nd STREET NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK 


TIN CANS FIBRE DRUMS PAPER CONTAINERS STEEL PAILS AND DRUMS CAPS AND CORK PLASTIC PRODUCTS DECOWARE 
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CHEMICALS 


Working Overtime for INDUSTRY U. S. A. 


rican industry, today, is exceeding the highest 


Ame 


production level its history ... consuming more 


chemicals and other basic raw materials than ever 


before. 
The Celanese Chemceel plant, near Bishop, Texas, 
prime of many vital organic chemicals, is 


the clock. In spite of this peak 


the increasing demands of government and 


source 
working around 
effort, 
heavy industry have already ear-marked plant pro- 
months ahead. 


duction for 


Celanese has abundant resources of natural petro- 


ACIDS © ALCOHOLS © ALDEHYDES ¢« GLYC 


leum gas to draw upon in the production of form- 
aldehyde, acetone, methanol, and other organic 
chemicals by oxidation. Plant facilities are being 
expanded; the latest developments in manufactur- 
ing processes are employed in production. 

Behind this expansion program is a generation 
of experience in petroleum chemistry—a prospect 
of still greater output in the future. 

° 


Celanese Corporation of America, Chemical Division, 
Dept. 518-D, 180 Madison Avenue, New York 16. 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


OLS © KETONES @ PLASTICIZERS © SOLVENTS 
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HIGH VOLTAGE Van de Graaff accelerator fires a... 


STREAM of electrons that kill bacteria but don’t harm food. 


Electrons Will Sterilize Foods and Drugs 


Bombarding perishables with beam from atom smasher kills 
bacteria without the damaging effects of high temperatures. 


Food processing and distribution to- 
day carries a penalty, no matter how 
you do it. Food canners have to over- 
cook to sterilize properly. If you mar- 
ket fresh meat, fish, fruits, and vege- 
tables, you must sell quickly to avoid 
spoilage. Freeze foods, and you have 
to keep them frozen until they get to 
the consumer. But there’s a way 
around lots of these troubles—though 
also at a price: Bombard_ foodstuffs 
with millions of electrons, the tiniest 
bullets known to man. 
¢ No Buck Rogers—Electron steriliza- 
tion should be revolutionary to food 
processing and pharmaceutical produc- 
tion; it’s lethal to bacteria and insects, 
yet raises temperatures no more than 
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a few degrees. The sterilization off- 
shoot of the atom smasher no longer is 
a laboratory curiosity; pilot plant 
studies are already under way to work 
out secondary problems of the method 
In less than five years, grocers probably 
will be selling electron-treated fresh 
meat and fish, packed months and even 
years before, and kept at room temper- 
atures. Perhaps even sooner, pharma- 
cists will be retailing drugs that have 
been irradiated (soaked with elec- 
trons). 

¢ Safe Storage—Brand-new possibilities 
unfold with this technique. Studies 
made at Massachusetts Institute of 
lechnology’s food research and high- 
voltage laboratories, and at Electron- 


Chemicals Corp., in Brooklyn, 
Y., point them up. Vegetables, 
meats, and fish have been irradiated in 
tins while fresh and stored at room 
temperature for two to four years. ‘To- 
day they taste, look, and smell as good 
as when they were first packed. Shelf. 
life of foods that have a protective 
coveying of their own-—like apples, 
peaches, melons, and eggs—has been 
extended for months. By placing them 
in a plastic bag or container and bom- 
barding them with electrons, you kill 
germs on the skin that normally pene- 
trate and spoil the food’s innards. The 
wrapper or container prevents recon- 
tamination of the shells from the air. 

Storage of grain, long a headache 
because of weevils, would benefit from 
electron sterilization, too. Grain on a 
conveyor belt could be passed under 
an electron beam on its way into a 
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The largest, most comprehensive array of materials han- 
dling equipment and machines ever brought together in 
one place and at one time. More than 200 leading com- 
panies will show the materials handling tools that can work 
miracles of cost reduction, increased productivity, height- 
ened operating efficiency. See the brilliant new added 
feature—two outdoor acres of yard handling equipment. 
The country's top authorities will describe newest refinements in materials han- 


dling equipment and techniques at technical sessions concurrent with the show. 


For ncerning the exposition, addr 


Clapp & Poliak Exposition Management, 341 Madison Ave., 


APRIL 30- MAY 4 


INTERNATIONAL 
AMPHITHEATRE 


CHICAGO 


SPONSORED BY MATERIAL HANDLING INSTITUTE 





grain elevator for storage. This would 
kill all weevils. 

¢ Medical Aid — ‘Tough - to- sterilize 
pharmaceuticals are naturals for elec- 
tron treatment. Antibiotics like peni- 
cillin and streptomycin are sensitive to 
heat. Radiation leaves them sterilized 
without reducing their potency. Surgi- 
cal sutures, made from sheep intestines, 
can be electron-sterilized in their final 
container without much change in their 
strength. Human tissue and the large 
blood vessels of the heart have been ir 
radiated and transplanted in humans 
with success. Irradiated human tissue, 
like blood plasma, may some day be 
stored in banks. 

Packaging, too, may change if elec- 
tron sterilization takes hold. Light- 
weight materials like plastics, cello- 
phane, and cardboard, which cannot 
stand customary sterlizing heats, aren’t 
affected by an electron stream. 
¢ How It Kills—The electron has such 
a bright future in sterilization of foods 
and drugs because of one lucky rela 
tionship: Bacteria and insects are more 
sensitive to these charged bullets than 
food compounds and chemicals. The 
trick is to find just the right radiation 
dosage to lay low the microorganisms 
without affecting the stuff being 
treated. 

The mechanism by which electrons 

blot out bugs is still a point of con- 
jecture to biologists. This much they 
know: The clectron literally makes the 
living cell sterile. It incapacitates the 
genes and chromosomes without which 
a living cell cannot reproduce. ‘The 
target germ may live on for 20 min. to 
25 min., but he’s the last in the family 
line. 
e Electron Accelerators—Bug-decimat 
ing electrons have to pack a big enough 
wallop to be effective. They get their 
high energy bv being accelerated to 
terrifically high energics—several §mil- 
lion electron-volts. ‘Two types of such 
powerful clectron accelerators are being 
produced for sterilization work: (1) 
The Van de Graaff accelerator (picture, 
page $1), made by High Voltage Engi 
neering Corp., which produces a con- 
tinuous beam of. electrons; and (2) 
Electronized Chemical’s capacitron, 
which releases pulsations of electrons 
that last one-millionth of a second. 

Here is how the Van de Graaff ac 
celerator works: An electric charge is 
sprayed onto a moving belt and car 
ried up to a terminal well-insulated 
from the ground. This builds up a 
high voltage with respect to the ground 
—a high potential. rom the terminal 
cap, a spun hemisphere of stainless 
steel, the electrons are accelerated 
down to the ground through a vacuum 
tube. The beauty of this machine is 
that it produces electrons within a 
closely controlled voltage range. 

The capacitron takes ordinary alter- 
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spond 0° “pyerotin BURROUGHS MICROFILMING 


Every business has its indispensable records—documents that 
contain the vital information it lives by. And every business risks 
the loss of this information as long as its only records are on paper. 


ae 


It’s a needless risk, too. Every business record can be made per- 
manently secure . . . easily, quickly and inexpensively. Every 
business record can be reduced to a small fraction of its original 
Burroughs size... conveniently stored in small fireproof safes or metal con- 
— tainers, or mailed away for safekeeping. Every business record can 
be safeguarded with Burroughs microfilming. 
Burroughs can help give your vital records the protection they 
need ... can help you apply the speed and economy of micro- 
Bell & Howell Recorder aim filming to both the day-by-day and year-by-year 
Modern microfilm equipment built by Bell record keeping of business. Find ; bes how — 
& Howell, and sold by Burroughs, is the : call your Burroughs office today or write for your 
finest obtainable. It reflects Bell & Howell's copy of the booklet “Safeguarding Vital Records.” 


acknowledged leadership in the field of ait ‘ Mais z ia 
precision instruments for fine photography, rise, Burroughs Adding Machine Cau Detroit 52, Mich. 


WHEREVER THERE'S BUSINESS THERE'S 


Burroughs 
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Start production SOONER 


amset DOES YOUR FASTENING 


Time He > 


WHEN 


To save days. ..or weeks... getting into production in new 
buildings or plant extensions, is just this simple: 


Tell your architects, contractors and maintenance men to use 
Ramset System for every possible fastening or anchoring job. 
If they don’t know about Ramsét, we'll show them. 


RAMSET SYSTEM cuts to short minutes the long hours required 
for slow, old-fashioned fastenings into steel, concrete, other spe- 
cified building materials. Takes less than a minute per fastener, 
instead of 10, 15 or 30 minutes by ordinary, conventional 
methods. And, it cuts costs by 50% or more! 

From coast to coast, hundreds of new buildings are being 
occupied sooner because of RAMSET’s speed and economy. 
Equally important, maintenance work is finished with the same 
lightning speed and low cost. 

Ask us for details or call your nearest RAMSET Specialist in 
200 cities from coast to coast. 

Ramset Fasteners, Inc., 12121 Berea Rd, Cleveland 11, Ohio 
Telephone BOulevard 2-1622 


MEMBER OF PRODUCERS’ COUNCIL 

FASTEN AY 

FASTER Ramset ystem 
SAUL FASTENING system 


Ficnen in powder-adiuled fationing 





nating current and converts it into di- 
rect current of several thousand volts. 
This energy is accumulated in an clec 
trical reservoir consisting of a nunrber 
of condensers. It’s then released by a 
spark jumping a gap. It’s like opening 
the gate valve of a large reservoir to 
release instantaneously large amounts 
of water. 

e Strange Effects—Electronic treatment 
is a finicky business. Fach product, 
food or pharmaceutical, behaves differ 
ently under electron bombardment. 
Unless you give each just the right 
dosage and handling, you'll change its 
color, taste, and odor. What’s good for 
mackerel may not be good for haddock. 
And strawberries may need a different 
treatment from melons. 

It’s not so much the direct change 
of food molecules by electrons as the 
side effects that cause trouble. Water 
in some foods, irradiated at room tem 
perature, turns to hydrogen peroxide, 
which brings a taste change. Drs. Arno 
Brasch and Wolfgang Huber, of Elec- 
tronized Chemicals, found that freez- 
ing such foods to about —148F im- 
mobilized the water molecules’ and 
reduced hydrogen peroxide formation 
about 90%. 

With other foods, air is the problem; 
it brings on oxidation. Radiating cer- 
tain fish oils with electrons accelerates 
rancidity. But bombard them electroni- 
cally in a vacuum or add a chemical 
antioxidant, and you lick the side effect 

The treatment does lots of other 
strange. things. Huber found that 
cream cheese just after radration tastes 
like bad meat. But after storing the 
cheese 66 days at room temperature in 
the original tin-foil wrapper, the irradi- 
ation taste completely disappeared. Dr. 
Huber tells of working with a big pea- 
nut company on irradiating fresh pea- 
nuts in shells. The company gave up 
the idea because the nuts tasted differ- 
ent. The reason was that oil in nuts 
normally is slightly rancid when _ it 
reaches the customer’s palate; radiation 
prevented rancidity. 
¢ Costs—The cost of preserving foods 
and drugs electronically is still high. 
But officials of both HVE and Elec- 
tronized Chemicals say it can be made 
competitive with current sterilization 
methods. Pharmaccuticals can absorb 
high treatment costs because they are 
high-price-per-pound products. Not so 
with foods. 

Here is an index of what radiation 
costs might run today: HVE builds a 
12-kw. electron beam machine that can 
sterilize some 2,850 Ib. of product per 
hour. Price of the accelerator is about 
$400,000. Denis M. Robinson, the 
company’s president, figures the unit 
can sterilize any product for 2¢ per Ib. 
Included in the estimate are a five-year 
amortization of the accelerator and op 
erating expenses. 
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MEN WANTED 
A deltas 


EU FASTENING SYSTEM 


To broaden our services to users of 
RaMsET FasTENING SysTEM, we Offer a 
sound, long-time profit opportunity to 
a limited number of new dealers, and 
to competent sales engineers for both 
present and new dealers. We need: 
DEALERS—who sell building pro- 
ducts such as lumber, hardware, 
electrical, heating, air conditioning, 
piping supplies; and/or industrial 
equipment and supplies. 
SALES ENGINEERS—to sell to build- 
ing contractors and to industrial 
plants; especially, but not essen- 
tially, men with some engineering 
or construction background. 
The advertisement on the opposite 
page points out the advantages of 
Ramset SysTeM to building construc- 
tion and industry. RamseTt needs no 
pioneering. Its speed, economy and 
ease have gained wide acceptance. This 
has been accomplished by our present 
organization, by aggressive promotion 
and by advertising in Business Week 
and 13 leading construction and in- 
dustrial publications. 
REPEAT BUSINESS—The first sale toa 
new user establishes a continuing, 
profitable business for dealers and sales 
engineers, because RAMSET SysTEM in- 
cludes not only dependable, powerful, 
self-contained powder-actuated fasten- 
ing tools, but also a wide range of fas- 
teners, power charges and accessories. 
AT PRESENT, ESPECIALLY— when time 
is at a premium, the combined speed 
and economy of Ramsert are in high 
demand. This favorable position should 
continue for years to come. 
SEND FOR DETAILS 
If you are interested (or know some 
one who might be) in joining this 
active, growing group of almost 1,000 
dealers and sales engineers, write us 
in confidence. 

Interviews with headquarters per- 
sonnel or with one of our eight district 
managers wil! be arranged in your own 
locality. Address: Sales Development 
Division, Ramset Fasteners, Inc., 
12125 Berea Rd., Cleveland11, Ohio. 


Ramset Fastening System 
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Forgings for defense (B\W—Feb.10°51, 
p77) are now taking about +2% of 
Kropp Forge Co.’s total production. 
The Chicago firm has a $16-million 
backlog of orders. 

: 7 
A new synthetic mbber, better than 
natural and other synthetics as a seal 
for oils and refrigerants, is a develop- 
ment of the Dept. of Agriculture's 
Eastern Regional Research Laboratory, 
Philadelphia. It’s a mixture of acry- 
lonitrile and an acrylate that can be 
made from vegetable matters such as 
com sugars. 

; ° 
For free: The details of a low-cost con 
trol for oil burners are available to 
heater manufacturers from Socony 
Vacuum Oil Co., Inc. The unit, a 
project of Socony’s research labora- 
tories, delays combustion in a_ burner 
until the fuel pressure and operating 
conditions are just right. 

° 

Facsimile and sound programs are 
broadcast on the same F'M radio signal 
by a system that is being tested by 
Columbia University’s EF. H. Armstrong, 
and Hogan Laboratories, Inc. An 
adapter, called Multiplexer, turns a 
home FM receiver into a facsimile re 
corder for printed materials, weather 
maps, and photographs. 


For Medics Only 


Wiggling microbes and slices of dead tissue 
are all that you'll see on this television 
and only if you're a medical 
student. RCA Laboratories has connected 
a camera-equipped microscope (right) to a 
video receiver (left) for group instruction 


screen... 


on medical subjects. An ultraviolet lamp 
spotlights the specimen under the micro- 
scope to bring out features that wouldn’t 
be visible with ordinary light. 





all 
this 


(NW ONE TRUCK 


@ 130” extreme lift 

@ 60” turning radius 

@ 5914" free lift 

®@ Simple, single cylinder, low 
pressure hydraulic lift with 
cross suspension 

@ Inclined automotive steering 

@ Foot pedal acceleration 

@ Convenient hoist and tilt 
controls 

@ Cushion or solid type tires 


For complete details and specifica- 
tions on this new MERCURY Jeep 
Model 230—the most versatile fork 
truck of 2000 lb. capacity— request 
your free copy of Bulletin 295. 


MERCURY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


4146 S..Halsted Street, Chicago 9, Iilinois 
TRACTORS:TRAILERS:LIFT TRUCKS 
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“definitely 
easier 
writing?’ 
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“*...1 am grateful for the effortless 
way Mongol Pencils write”... says 
Clerk Ruth Keefe, of Euclid, Ohio. 


“It’s less work for me when an 
office uses Mongols—they don’t 
need sharpening as often”... that’s 
the experience of Jimmy Powers, 
Office Boy, Lubbock, Texas. 
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“Using a pencil all day is less tiring 
with Mongols—they’re so smooth 
writing”...so says W. A. Carr, Ticket 
Agent in San Anselmo, Calif. 


The test of actual use has earned 
MONGOL Pencils a place on mil- 
lions of office desks. For smooth- 
ness, strength and longer wear, 
always specify Mongols! 


*,..2t’s the 


LIGHT TOUCH LEAD 


that does it! 


\ im Ae 
H Al | 
by EBERHARD FABER 


TRADE MARKS REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 
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BRIGHT WORK will be harder to keep. Car makers must cut corners as... 


Auto Glitter Faces Austerity 


Temporarily, Detroit can go 
ahead with chrome. But after 
July,-it must turn to substitutes— 
which won't be so bright. 


Chrome trim for cars faced a shaky 
future until about a month ago. But 
then National Production Authority 
eased up on nickel and copper for dec- 
orative treatment to give automakers 
a short breathing spell. Now Detroit 
has a well-planned program to keep 
bright work bright, even if the pinch 
comes for good. 
¢ Vital Ingredients—Both copper and 
nickel, though hidden by the chrome, 
are vital to plated parts. It’s mostly the 
nickel in the chrome-nickel-copper 
combination that resists corrosion, And 
there has to be a copper coating be- 
tween the steel and nickel in order to 
get an easy-to-polish surface for the 
plating job. 

NPA reopened the door for copper 
in chrome plating when it amended its 
M-12 copper order on Feb. 19. A few 
days later—F'eb. 28—it overrode the ban 
on nickel with an amendment to Order 
M-14. 

e All Planned—Now that the heat is 
off plating materials for a while, most 
Detroit car makers plan an orderly re- 
treat to chrome-plating substitutes. ‘The 
line of march is something like this: 

e Continue with the chrome- 
nickel-copper plate until about July 1, 
when a new nickel ban will presum- 
ably go into effect. 

e Plate chrome directly over cop- 
per. 


NEW AND OLD: Aluminum-painted orna- 
ment (left) may be the replacement for the 
chrome model Ford is using. 


e When copper goes the way of 
all “flash,” bright zinc may be_ the 
thing. 

e Or an aluminum coating called 
Pearlite (it’s more satiny than chrome 
may get the nod. 

e If zinc and aluminum get too 
tight for plating, painted trim forced 
on Detroit in 1942 may reappear. 

e While It Lasts—Car builders arc 
sure to continue to use nickel in plat 
ing right up to the deadline. If inven- 
tories stretch a little thin, thickness 
of the nickel will be cut a bit. Chances 
are there is some skimping even now 
One Detroit company says it may have 
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FEET! The sou behind toda ot nf 


...- ANOTHER PACKAGING ACHIEVEMENT ORIGINATED BY CANCO 


WwW: YOU open a can of vacuum-packed coffee, 
you hear a sudden “‘p-f-f-t-t!”’ as the key breaks 
the seal. 

That “‘p-f-f-t-t!” is actually the promise of roaster- 
fresh coffee flavor. 

Twenty-five years ago few people had ever tasted 
coffee in all its roaster-fresh goodness. 

Why not? Because no package had been perfected 
that would keep coffee from becoming stale. Taste 
faded in the presence of air. 

The answer was to exclude the flavor-robbing air 
by packing the coffee in a can from which the air had 
been exhausted. 

But no can made was strong enough to withstand 
the vacuum without caving in on the sides, yet was 
easy to open and inexpensive enough for wide use. 

It looked as though vacuum packing of coffee would 
never be practical—until the American Can Company 
solved the problem. 

After hundreds of experiments they evolved the fa- 
miliar squat can whose short size gave the required 
strength. 

It opened like magic with a simple twist of the key. 
It had a handy replaceable top to close the can after 
the seal was broken. It could be made inexpensively, 


and in vast quantities. 

This is the can so familiar to millions of coffee-lovers 
today ... the can that changed the coffee-buying habits 
of the nation and brings you roaster-fresh coffee, no 
matter where you live. 

The development of the vacuum can is only one way 

American Can Company has pioneered containers— 
to help people live better. 
For 50 years American Can Company has worked with 
every type of American industry. In these critical times, 
Canco wil continue to pioneer container improvements 
and help its customers meet the unusual problems 
brought about by the national emergency. 








sa ST a Iz 
AMERICAN CAN CO. 


New York + Chicago + San Francisco + Hamilton, Canada 





THREE TIMES FASTER 


= with fine finish and close tolerances 
ALL ON AN ACME-GRIDLEY MODEL M AUTOMATIC 


Turning long diameters to close tolerances can be tricky—but the new 
Acme-Gridley Single Spindle Model M Automatic takes exacting jobs 
like this in stride. 

Its wide, open tooling zone and rugged frame are ideal for the special 
tooling such work requires. In the case-study illustrated, for example, 
there’s plenty of room for the special independent accelerated drive 
used to get fine finish, and for the roller supports that help preserve 
close tolerance. Frame strength adequate for high-speed or carbide 
tools contributes to production recerds like this three-times-faster 
performance of nine shafts per hour. 

There are other production-increasing advantages, too: eight inde- 
pendently operated tool slides and three ranges of automatic spindle 
speeds permit the use of the best speeds and feeds for each cut. 
Ask for production estimates on your jobs. 


Machine obsolescence is the creeping paralysis that strangles profits. 


No other 5 
Ource 
20 ; 
The NATIONAL ACME CO.  eatuetimeesaty 
: ing EX a 
: Bar tiple and Sin PERIENCE 
rand Chy-.: 9° SPindle 


170 EAST 13st STREET + CLEVELAND 8, OHIO Ucking Automatic 
s, 





to go to half the thickness it used last 
year. 

When nickel gets down to the bare- 
essentials level, General Motors, lord, 
and others will probably plate chrome 
directly onto copper for some parts. 
To make up for the loss of corrosion 
resistance, a clear lacquer will be 
sprayed over the chrome. The treat- 
ment will give good protection, but 
car owners will have to care for plate 
lots more than in the past. 

e Substitutes—Once copper is cut 
back for nonessential use, the industry 
will have to turn to substitutes in carn- 
est. Of course, some parts—the func- 
tional ones like bumpers, bumper 
guards, and hub caps—will continue to 
be chrome-plated. But for trim and 
ornaments, Detroit will rely on other 
materials. Bright zinc, Pearlite, and 
aluminum coating scem the most likely. 

Bright zinc can be plated directly 

on steel or die-cast parts. It looks so 
much like chrome that even plating ex- 
perts have mistaken it for the real 
thing; Benson Ford, general manager 
of the Lincoln-Mercury Division, for 
one, has said it looks better than 
chrome. Generally, however, automak- 
ers have been slow to take to bright 
zinc. One reason is that they know 
just how chrome behaves—and_ they 
don’t know so much about zinc. 
e In Plymouths—Since last December, 
Plymouth radio grilles have been given 
the bright zinc finish, and other car 
makers are turning to it for small 
parts. It has been used on refrigera- 
tor shelves since the war. Tests show 
it will withstand salt spray for 75 
hr. without any external coating 

Ihe finish is more than just a 

simple zinc plating. A chromate-type 
bath after the plating step adds a 
corrosion resistance and gives a 
chromclike blueness to the finish. A 
coating of clear alkyd urea synthetic 
is then baked on. United Chromium, 
Inc., says the process costs a little less 
than chrome-nickel-copper plafing. 
e Pearlcrome—Pearlcrome, an alumi- 
num-type paint finish, is another sub- 
stitute that is getting lots of attention 
in several car plants. It’s satiny, glitters 
less than chrome, as the picture (page 
86) shows. Pearlcrome-treated parts look 
like polished solid aluminum. The coat- 
ing’s big selling point is that it uses so 
little aluminum and does a good pro- 
tective job. 

Bovdell Bros. Co., of Detroit, which 
makes Pearlcrome, says the finish uses 
1 lb. of aluminum to cover 2,500 sq. 
ft. of area; that’s with a 65% spray 
loss on the production line. At that 
rate, 1 Ib. of aluminum could cover 
40 Mercury automobiles, which each 
use about 62 sq. ft. of bright metal. 
e Not Like Paint—The main differ- 
ence between Pearlcrome and_ ordi- 
nary aluminum paint is in the way 
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Never forget this most important fact: the biggest element longer-lasting job at lower cost than any other paint. 

in your maintenance painting Costs is the time element. Our representative will be pleased to arrange one of these 
Because time represents man hours... labor... and tests for you — right in your own plant and at your con- 
labor counts for at least eighty percent of the cost of any venience. Write — and he'll call. 

painting job. 

That’s why we recommend this simple test. Take 

a gallon of “Barreled Sunlight” a a gallon of BARRELED SUNLIGHT PAINT CO. 

any other brand you may now be using. Thin 1-D Dudley St., Providence, R. I. 

both according to directions and apply under 
identical conditions. Then compare . . . not by @ ® 

price per gallon but by the amounts of paint ‘ 

“ready for the brush” after thinning, the appear- a re @ U n Ig 


ance of the finished job and — most important 


of all—the time it takes to cover the same e 
amount of surface. q ‘D> 


Smart maintenance men the country over who 

have made this simple “time study’”’ have dis- In whitest white or clean, clear, pleasing colors, 
covered that the real yardstick of painting costs f there's o Barreled Sunlight Paint for every job 
is not price per gallon but the — cost per 

square yard for both materials and labor. And on 

that basis, they’ve learned for themselves that 

“Barreled Sunlight” delivers a better-looking, 





HERE’S 
EVIDENCE 


of how BYERS 
SNOW MELTING SYSTEMS 
met the“ Worst Winter’ test 


Hazard-free sidewalks 
for commercial buildings 


Dry, skid-free driveways 
for private homes 


Funeral Homes report cuts 
in snow removal costs 


JUST PRINTED—A NEW 
BULLETIN ON SNOW MELTING 
This bulletin covers the entire 
field, from design to installtion. 
We'll be glad to send you a copy. 
Write A. M. Byers Company, Clark 
Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


WROUGHT IRON 





the aluminum particles arrange them- 
selves in the mixture. Pearlcrome uses 
a solvent that floats the particles to 
the surface. ‘This gives a finish that 
has the look of a polished aluminum 
sheet, rather than the duller coat of 
standard aluminum paint. 

e More’ Ersatz—Other substitutes, 
too, will find their way into auto 
bright work. Eventually, plastics will 


replace certain zinc die-cast parts, par- 
ticularly in interiors. And while the sup- 
ply of stainless steel holds out, it will 
replace some chrome-plated parts. 
When restrictions for plating come 
down on all plating metals, ordinary 
enamel paint will cover most plated 
automobile parts. That’s what the in- 
dustry did with the last prewar cars 


in 1942. 





THE PRODUCTION PATTERN 





T THE END of 1945 most 

production men would have 
agreed that one thing they knew 
how to do was to tool up for muni- 
tions. They are not so sure today. 
The complexity and precision of 
today’s armaments—particularly the 
airplane—have obsoleted = many 
World War II standards for jigs 
and fixtures. Lt. Gen. K. B. Wolfe, 
deputy chief of staff for materiel, 
USAF’, says that the Air Force is 
spending over $1]-million to investi- 
gate the new problems of aircraft 
tooling. 

New weapons gang up on tool 

_engineers—the men who design jigs 
and fixtures—in three ways: (1) 
They call for greater manufacturing 
accuracy; (2) they involve the fabri- 
cation of new materials that don’t 
lend themselves to old techniques; 
(3) they require a lot of labor be- 
cause the mechanisms get more and 
more complicated all the time. 

Compared with World War II 
planes, jet craft are prima donnas 
when it comes to tolerances on 
structural parts. The gap of allow- 
able variations must be narrowed; 
otherwise, a plane won't be capable 
of the high-speed flight it is de- 
signed for. 

A wing panel on one of the 
newer jets can’t vary more than 
0.0625 in. in angular position in 
18.5 ft. Tolerances on the rest of 
the airframe are just as minute. As- 
sembling such planes in the factory 
or repairing them in the field calls 
for new type jigs and fixtures. 

The sort of jigs set up to make 
World War II’s B-24s and P-47s 
won't do for today’s B-36s and 
F-84s. The old jigs left too much 
room for human error, and it took 
lots of skilled people to put them 
together. So tool engineers rolled 
up their sleeves to hunt new meth- 
ods that will get plane makers off 
the spot on accuracy. One method, 
called optical tooling, uses a light 
beam to get alignment (BW—Dec. 





23’50,p34). It does away with 90% 
of the master jigs normally used, 
costs less, takes less time to tool 
up, and gives accuracy to 0.0015 in, 


HE PINCH in lead and zinc, 

usual materials for airframe dies, 
is forcing a move to_ plastics, 
gypsum-base, and other noncritical 
substitutes. New materials in the 
aircraft themselves make such a 
switch all the tougher. More and 
more use is being made of mag- 
nesium, titanium, stainless steels, 
and other alloys. These need 
heated dies for forming and bend- 
ing. What the USAF wants in a 
die material is a tall order: one that 
can be cast to shape with good 
surface finish, that needs no die 
cutting or polishing, that with- 
stands high-compression loads and 
heat. 


HE LABOR PINCH-—f all-out 

war breaks—will make the 
troubles with high precision and 
materials shortages seem like a May- 
pole party. Modern arms have 
ravenous appetites for production 
manhours. Every pound of auto- 
mobile takes one-third of a man- 
hour. The ratio of material pound- 
age to manhours was | to | in a 
World War II tank; now new tank 
designs consume two manhours for 
every pound of material. Aircraft 
electrical equipment also devours 
lots of manpower. And dollars, too; 
some $900,000 worth goes into a 
B-36 airplane; that’s about a quarter 
of the cost of the whole plane. 

Ingenious tooling can ward off 
much of the manpower pinch. 
Here’s a case in point: Producing a 
particular electronic relay for the 
AF at the rate of 160,000 per 
month normally ties up 600 people. 
But one electronic component 
manufacturer showed he could trim 
his labor needs to 100 by using spe- 
cial-purpose tool and machine de- 
sign. 
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to recommend anything 
but the right machines 








eee for overworked payroll departments 


Why pile up costly overtime or hire more pay- 
roll clerks? Work-saving methods are a better 
—and cheaper — answer to heavier payroll 
work loads. 

For example: One firm that had 68 employees 
last 130 
fewer work-hours on payroll accounting! Their 
new method: Remington Rand Multi-Matie. Just 


year now has yet actually spends 


one writing instead of three to get pay check (or 
cash slip), earnings record and journal. 
Another company was pleased to learn that a 
heevy-duty, completely electrified accounting 
machine was economical even for their modest- 
sized payroll — they use it to simplify and speed 


accounts receivable and accounts payable as 


well. The machine: Remington Rand’s versatile 
“Foremost.” 

Still another example: The payroll of a large 
manufacturer had to be synchronized with a 
highly detailed weekly analysis of job costs. 
Easy! Remington Rand Punched-Card Tabulat- 
ing Machines do the whole job... many times 
faster and at far lower salary-and-equipment 
cost than would otherwise be possible. 

To learn how you ean lighten your payroll 
work load, phone the nearest Remington Rand 
office or mail the coupon. Making, as we do, all 
types of payroll equipment — manual and me- 
chanical — we’re free to suggest the best and 
most economical method for you. 





For your needs 


we have no reason 


Hemington. Flandd. 


Management Controls Reference Library, 
Room 1001, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 


Please let us have free payroll accounting literature 


checked below. 

Cl) Multi-Matie (Manual) 
Methods (LL-162) 

(0 Punched-Card Meth- 
ods (TM-598A) 


and systems. 
We make them all 


Company 
Address 
Co —— 


0 “Foremost” Machine Cash 
Payroll Methods (AB-446) 


] “Feremost” Machine 


Paycheck Methods (AB-447) 


Title 


Zone_____.State 
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EXTRUDED PRODUCTS 


ay 


MOLDED PRODUCTS 


BELTING 


‘i fr Lefense Production 


ALOUSLIET RUBBER PRODUCTS 


@ Republic’s production and engineering facilities can 
help you fulfill defense contracts faster... . For 50 years we've 


specialized in the field of industrial rubber, making all types of: 


@ MOLDED RUBBER PRODUCTS 

@ EXTRUDED RUBBER PRODUCTS 

@ LATHE OR DIE CUT SPECIALTIES 

@ HOSE (BRAIDED, WRAPPED, METAL REINFORCED ) 
@ BELTING FOR ALL PURPOSES 


@ Write, phone or wire us today about your requirements. Engineering 
consultations are also available to help you develop bids. Address: Republic 
Rubber Division, Youngstown, Ohio. Phone 3-213]. 


INDUSTRIAL RUBBER PRODUCTS BY 


REPUBLIC RUBBER DIVISION 


Lee Rubber & Tire Corporation 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 








PRODUCTS 


Squatting Trailer 


Standard ‘Trailer Co.’s Lo-Loader 
makes the job of transporting merchan 
dise easier and faster. ‘The semitrailer 
squats obligingly to take on loads from 
the ground, and you can adjust the 
trailer bed with hydraulic jacks to any 
loading-dock height up to 48 in. 

A standard hydraulic power takeoff 
on the tractor is hooked up to the hy- 
draulic control on the trailer by a de- 
tachable linc. There’s also a_ built-in 
hand pump that operates independently 
of the power takeoff, if the tractor isn’t 
hydraulically equipped. Speed of the 
tractor engine controls the elevation 
speed of the trailer bed. If the operator 
wants to roll a load off the back, the 
valves lower the rear end only. 

The company has an 8-ft. x 16-ft. 
trailer with a 10-ton capacity, and an 
8-ft. x 22-ft. model with a 15-ton limit. 
All units come with a standard trailer 
hitch, can be used with any standard 
tractor. 

e Source: Standard Trailer Co., 415 
San Leandro Blvd., San Leandro, Calif. 


Slide Rule for the Sky 


The old “slip stick” has been an 
engineer's best friend for many a dec- 
ade. But it falls short as a labor saving 
device for the harried aeronautical en- 
gineer. With that in mind, Douglas 
Aircraft Co.’s testing division has de- 
veloped a special slide rule for aircraft 
engineers and pilots. Pickett & Eckel, 
Inc., has the manufacturing and sales 
rights. 

The Sky Rule has 20 scales peculiar 
to aviation—besides the conventional 
C, D, and A scales. With Sky Rule, 
a glance will tell the Mach number, 
true air speed, indicated air speed, 
density of altitude, temperature nse. 

I'wo scales permit conversion from 
Centigrade to Fahrenheit. Two others 
convert miles-per-hour to knots. Conver- 
sion factors also cover several relation- 
ships between the English and metric 
measuring systems. 

The 6-in. Sky Rule has a warp-proof, 
light-metal core that maintains accuracy 
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despite moisture, heat, and cold. Scale 
markings are theoretically accurate to 
1/10,000 in., the manufacturer says. 

e Source: Pickett & Eckel, Inc., 5 S. 
Wabash Ave., Chicago, II. 


e Price: $10.85. 


Bomb-Protection Curtain 


A metalized window curtain made 
by Strategic Products, Inc., is said to 
increase your margin of safety in an 
atomic blast. ‘The Clark bomb cur- 
tain is supposed to protect against fly- 
ing glass, radioactive dust and mist, 
blinding light from atomic rays, and 
fire. 

Metalized with molten aluminum 
and lead, the curtain fabric is tough, 
waterproof, and fire-resistant. It fits 
into a special frame installed in the 
window casement. Cord loops fasten 
the curtain to steel hooks in the frame. 
When not in use, the curtain rolls up 
like a window shade. But you can drop, 
zipper down, and secure the curtain 
in less than a minute. 
¢ Source: Strategic Products, Inc., 600 
South Michigan Ave., Chicago 
e Price: $25-$30 for a 6-ft. x 3-ft. 
window. 


Break It Off and Braze 


Notched rings of silver alloy were 
brought out by Lucas-Milhaupt Engi- 
neering Co. a few years ago to speed 
the process of brazing or soldering 
rounds. Instead of cutting and bending 
straight wire to fit each job, the op 
erator need only break off one of the 
rings of a coil and drop it in place 
in the joint. Coils come in any di- 
ameter depending on specifications. 

The company has now improved on 
its design by making the rings of flat 
wire. It says that a flat ring makes 
1 more complete fill, forming a stronger, 
leak-proof bond, and reduces silver loss. 

Price of the dat-wire ring varies with 
size but is generally less than round 
wire. 

e Source: Lucas-Milhaupt Engineering 
Co., 5051 S. Lake Dr., Cudahy, Wis 
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Typical Example 
of 
Signode Leadership 


AUTOMATIC POWER STRAPPING! 


If you have never seen a Signode Power Strap- 
ping Machine in action, this may seem hard to 
believe! 

This mechanical device . . . with but the slight- 
est guidance ...draws steel strapping from a 
reel, loops it completely around a package or 
bundle, brings it to just the right tension, and 
then seals and severs the strap... at speeds up 
to 500 completed operations per hour...on 
such widely varying products as cartons of cig- 
arettes and coils of wire. 

Developed to meet the needs of mass produc- 
tion shippers, the Signode Power Strapping Ma- 
chine, in one or another of its variations, has 
opened up a whole new avenue of profit possi- 
bilities for manufacturers of millwork, flooring, 
steel, canned food, plastic sheeting, automotive 
parts and scores of other products. It is one of 
the more recent, in a long list of contributions, 
which Signode has made to better packaging 
and shipping. 

If you are engaged in defense or essential 
civilian production, we'd like to tell you more 
about Signode steel strapping, strapping tools 
and methods. Write... 


SIGNODE STEEL STRAPPING COMPANY 


2610 NORTH WESTERN AVENUE CHICAGO 47, ILLINOIS 


this seal means security in shifeping 








Offices Coast to Coast 
In Canada: Canadian Steel Strapping Co., Ltd 
Foreign Subsidiaries and Distributors World Wide 





We Mobilize for Freedom 





The Delense Production 


To win out in the struggle for freedom into which 
the Russian Communists have plunged us we must 
do at least four things. We must: 


1. Speedily carry through a program of de- 
fense production which, at its peak, is scheduled 
to take about one-fifth of our national output. 


2. Pay for this program as we go, by methods 
that will enable us to maintain the effort for an 
indefinite period — as long as may be necessary 
to insure peace and security. 

3. Manage intelligently and endure intelli- 
gently a set of direct government controls which, 
in certain critical departments, will put our na- 
tional economy for a time in a hateful straight 
jacket. 

4. See that these emergency controls are not 
fastened upon us permanently thereby presenting 
to our Soviet antagonists a major victory for 
collectivism on our home front. 


This is the first of a series of editorials designed 
to present in the simplest terms these key aspects 
of our struggle to preserve our free institutions. 


A Staggering Task 


The magnitude of the defense production job 
staggers the imagination. Over the next year it calls 
for a larger volume of goods and services than the 
20 million people of the states of New York and 
New Jersey will use for all purposes. The (London) 
TIMES has observed that, taken alone, the increase 





FIRST OF A SPECIAL SERIES 


Problem 


of defense expenditures which has been budgeted 
for the federal government’s coming fiscal year 
(about $30 billion) “is in itself not far short of the 
total national income of the United Kingdom.” 


Yet so powerful is the production machine cre- 
ated by free American enterprise that, at the sched- 
uled peak, the defense program will take only about 
one-fifth of our total national output. The exact 
form and dimensions of the program will, of course, 
be hammered out on the anvil of public and con- 
gressional debate. But the President’s recent esti- 
mate of an annual rate of expenditure of $45-55 
billion for defense by the end of this year may well 
turn out to be somewhere near right. 


To meet even these vast requirements of defense 
production we are in better shape technically than 
we were when we started to prepare for World War 
II. Our industrial plant and equipment is greatly 
improved. Over $65 billion has been invested in it 
since V-J Day. Our working force is about eight 
million larger than it was ten years ago and much 
better trained. 


The difficulty, and it is a very serious economic 
difficulty, is that we must fit the defense program 
into a productive machine that has been almost 
fully extended to meet the needs of a booming 
civilian demand. The present plan is to step up 
defense production during 1951 from about 7% 
to about 18% of our total national output. Because 
there is relatively little slack in our economy, this 
means that civilian production at the outset must 








be cut back as defense production is stepped up. 


The cut-back of civilian goods must be espe- 
cially severe in the case of products made of metal. 
This is particularly true of goods that use scarce 
strategic metals such as aluminum and copper. Of 
our total defense production program, about half 
will go for “military hardware” — airplanes, guns, 
munitions, tanks and the machinery to make them. 
By the end of 1951 defense requirements are sched- 
uled to absorb most of the metalworking produc- 
tion not required for essential construction and for 
the spare parts necessary to keep existing equip- 
ment running. For a time at least, there will be 
a sharp cut in the supply of new metal products 
available to civilian consumers. The defense squeeze 
on both materials and manpower will also cut 
sharply into housing and other civilian construction. 


For the Short Run — Controis 


In the short run there is no answer to the problem 
of meeting defense production schedules except 
controls. Sharp reduction of non-defense expendi- 
tures by government is essential and would help 
greatly. But the basic fact is that we cannot in- 
crease our total production fast enough to meet im- 
mediately both civilian and defense requirements. 


Controls are needed, therefore, to switch re- 
sources from civilian to defense production, and at 
the same time prevent the combined demand for 
critical products from sending prices right through 
the roof. In the case of many scarce strategic metals 
such as nickel, copper and cobalt, the task of in- 
creasing output is especially difficult because our 
limited supplies are tucked away deep in the earth 
in many quarters of the globe. 


For the longer pull — and that is what we must 
face — there is another answer to our defense pro- 
duction problem that is infinitely better than con- 
trols. And this time, in contrast to World War II, 
it is all-important that we get the right answer to 
our defense production problem for the longer pull 
and that we get it right now. In World War II we 
geared our economy to meet the requirements of a 


relatively short and decisive conflict. Now our 
leaders, however they may differ as to methods, are 
well agreed that, at best, “the conditions under 
which we labor may persist for ten, fifteen or 
twenty years.” That is General Bradley’s phrase. 


For the Long Pull — 
More and Better Production 


For this longer pull, the constructive answer to 
our problem of defense production is clearly more 
and more efficient production all along the line. 
It is true that overall we now have the most efficient 
industrial establishment in the world. But, even so, 
much of it is far short of attainable efficiency. Some 
plants using up-to-date equipment and methods are 
as much as six times more efficient than others in 
the same industry that are lagging in modernization. 


Our Director of Mobilization, Charles E. Wilson, 
has clearly in mind this problem of increasing our 
industrial efficiency. The first step in his job, as he 
conceives it, is to get out an adequate supply of 
weapons to equip the army, navy, and air forces 
already mobilized or in process of organization by 
us and our allies. The second step is to make sure of 
our capacity to produce both “military hardware” 
to meet any increased requirements and the maxi- 
mum possible volume of goods for civilian use. 


In concentrating on more and more efficient pro- 
duction, Mr. Wilson is squarely on the beam. We 
can attain his objective — by sustained effort on the 
part of each one of us backed by up-to-date indus- 
trial methods and equipment. 


If we do that, we can maintain indefinitely an 
adequate defense effort and at the same time enjoy 
a standard of living higher than any other in the 
world. 


Additional production and more efficient pro- 
duction are our surest safeguards against our two 
most menacing enemies on the home front—the 
deadly inflation that can destroy our free economy, 
and the strangling government controls that can 
destroy our political freedom. 


Mctraw-Mil! Pablishing Company, Inc. 











Do you have a -xesp.1-qorr" 
search on... for a 
branch plant location 7 





ROOM 


Let us supply complete, specific facts about the 
Greater CINCINNATI Industrial Area in relation to 
your needs. All in strictest confidence. 





UST as a starter, why not check over 
J some of the things you already know 
about the Greater Cincinnati In- 
dustrial Area? 

Take its central location, for 
Your 
easy, 
the nation’s population 
Take its 
coal, 
take 
Ohio River floats 
at lightweight cost to, 
entire Central [ 
major rail 


instance 
plant, here, would be within 


400-mile-or-less reach of 40% of 


nearness to 
materials. Or 
The 


t cargoes 


stone’s-throw 
steel, other raw 
its transportation facilities 
neavvwelgi 
ind from, the 
Eight 


over a 


nited States 
trunk lines and 
For quick and confidential consultation on 
your needs, phone or write The Industrial 
Development Department, The Cincinnati 
Gas & Electric Company, Cincinnati, Ohio 


The CINCINNATI GAS & ELECTRIC Company 
The Union Light, Heat and Power 


Company 


Serving homes and industry ir 


96 


hundred interstate truck lines roll 
regularly through Cincinnati. 

Take its people . . . solid, dependable 
Americans. Your plant can draw ona 
higher percentage of skilled, responsi- 
ble, ““Made In America” workers, 
here. 

But there are other advantages to 
locating in Cincinnati you may not 
know. Specific advantages . . . to meet 
your specific branch plant requirements. 
We'll gladly make a thorough (and 
thoroughly confidential) study .. . to 
help you decide how well this area 
meets your needs. 


CINCINNATI 
the city closest to America 


lustrial Area with an adequate and dependable supply of gas and electricity 





NEW PRODUCTS BRIEFS 





An electric dispenser for heavy-duty 
coiled steel strap (3 in. and 1} in.) is 
available from A. J. Gerrard & Co., 
Melrose Park, I]. Chain-driven by a 
110-v. a.c. motor, the dispenser un- 
coils the strap along the floor. ‘The 
operator cuts it off when it gets to the 
length he wants. 

e 
No stooping when you clean a Self 
Kleen Rake for your lawn or garden, 
says Arthur Paul Sales, P. O. Box 495, 
Green Bay, Wis. Slight pressure on the 
handle releases a spring between the 
rake comb and handle; this makes the 
comb lie flat on the ground. Then you 
just push the rake along the ground a 
bit, force the accumulated debris out 
of the comb 

a 
To empty drums of heavy lubricants 
and pastes, Lincoln Engineering Co., 
5795 Natural Bridge Ave., St. Louis 
20, Mo., builds a hydraulic air-ram unit 
for use with its drum pumps. This Au 
Ram Elevator is said to exert 7,110-Ib 
pressure on the material, empties and 
cleans 400-Ib. or 55-gal. drums. 

a 
Superfine gauge blocks arc made by Do- 
All Co., Des Plaines, Ill. The AA grade 
gauge blocks, accurate to .000002, are 
used for checking working gauge-block 
sets and other precision instruments. 


A 
” 


Peekaboo Package 

Even a big package disappears in the dark. 
But seal it in this luminescent tape and you 
can spot it from a distance of several feet. 
Century Coating Co., Whitestone, N. Y., 
makes the tape by putting a Juminescent 
pigment on a coating made from B. F. 
Goodrich Chemical Co.’s Geon paste resin. 
The tape is tough and _ moisture-proof, 
comes in rolls four inches wide. 
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5 aClock Stampede 


It’s acommonplace scene, that mad rush of traffic. that R/M provides in its superior quality, complete 
But it illustrates the need for safe, smooth, quiet line of friction and rubber products. 
stops—the kind that’s sure, with RAYBESTOS- But R/M’s specialized rubber and asbestos pro- 
MANHATTAN BRAKE LINING. What is more im- duction is by no means limited to the automotive 
portant now that spring tune-up time is here and field. Almost every industry, indeed almost every 
thoughts turn once more to the open road? individual, is served by something Raybestos- 
To furnish the Stop-AND-Go required by today’s Manhattan makes.in its four great plants and 
cars, trucks and buses, most manufacturers, repair- laboratories. R/M versatility of products includes 
men and dealers rely on Raybestos-Manhattan, industrial belting and hose, abrasive wheels, 
the world’s leading supplier of brake linings, clutch asbestos textiles, mechanical packings. For any 
facings, and engineered automatic transmission industrial or automotive need requiring asbestos 
parts. Under today’s driving conditions, all auto- or rubber, consult an R/M representative. 
motive vehicles need the kind of SToP-AND-Go Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc., Passaic, New Jersey. 











—_ 


RAYBESTOS-MANHATTAN, INC. 


Manufacturers of Brake Linings * Brake Blocks * Clutch Facings - Fan Belts 
Hose Mechanical Rubber Products + Rubber Covered Equipment * Asbestos Textiles 
Packings » Powdered Metal Products * Abrasive and Diamond Wheels + Bowling Balls 


SPECIALISTS IN ASBESTOS 
AND RUBBER PRODUCTS 


Praybesles ... Condoy-mannarran ... Grey Rock 


MANUFACTURING DIVISIONS: Manhattan Rubber Division, Passaic, NJ. - Raybestos Division, 
Bridgeport, Conn. - U.S. Asbestos... Grey-Rock Division, Manheim, Pa. - General Asbestos & 
Rubber Division, North Charleston, S.C. - Canadian Raybestos Company Ltd., Peterboro, Ont. 





South Seas to here— 
6,000 MILES OF 
OCEAN CARGO 


Copra from the South Pacific crosses 
oceans to provide cocoanut oil for 
American soap... and the Marine Office 
of America insures it all the way. 

Copra is but one of hundreds of com- 
modities thus insured, from origin to 
destination. More and more firms are 
relying on Marine Office protection to 
make ocean cargo transit operations 
sound business, and you can, tool... 
whether your shipments are great or small. 

The Marine Office is a leader in its 
field. It’s backed by long experience. It 
offers unexcelled service, handling, claim 
payment. It’s made up of seven distin- 
guished American insurance companies. 
See your agent or broker about ocean 
cargo insurance through the Marine 
Office of America! 





These seven leading companies comp 
The MARINE OFFICE OF AMERICA 


* THE AMERICAN INSURANCE COMPANY 
* AMERICAN EAGLE FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
* THE CONTINENTAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
* FIDELITY-PHENIX FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
* FIREMEN'S INSURANCE COMPANY 
* GLENS FALLS INSURANCE COMPANY 
*THE HANOVER FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


MARINE 
OFFICE 
OF 
AMERICA 


116 John Street *« New York 38, New York 
Offices in Principal Cities 
Claim-settling Agents Throughout the World 


ALL CLASSES OF OCEAN AND INLAND MARINE INSURANCE 
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THE NATION’S THIRD-LARGEST INDUSTRY is made up of... 


Oil: Tankfuls by the Barrel 


Ihere’s enough oil produced in this 
country every year to float a lot of 
battleships. But no one knows how 
many. That’s about the only oil sta- 
tistic that isn’t issued on a regular basis 
by somebody. 

People who know anything about the 
industry say that the Dept. of Interior’s 
Bureau of Mines and the American 
Petroleum Institute are the two best 
sources for figures. There are no other 
sources for industrywide statistics. 

BUSINESS WEEK API for its 
Figure of the Week—mainly because the 
Bureau of Mines doesn’t issue a weekly 
figure, although it comes out with 
plenty of monthly and annual ones. 
In fact, API gets a lot of its data from 
the bureau. 

e What It Means—The line in BW’s 
Figures of the Week reads: Crude oil 
and condensate (daily average, 1,000 
bbl.). The thing being measured is 
really a lot of things. Crude oil, as a 
chemist would define it, is a mixture 
of liquid hydrocarbons. But the kind of 
hydrocarbons it is a mixture of depends 


ao + 
goes to 


on where it came from. In Pennsyl- 
vania, it probably would contain an 
especially large proportion of paraffin. 
In California, it might have an asphalt 
base. Or it might be a mixture of the 
two. The amount of gasoline, kero 
sene, and other ingredients varies from 
field to field, too. Condensate is called 
by a lot of other names, including 
natural gasoline and natural gas liquids. 
It refers in general to the liquid hydro- 
carbons taken out of natural gas wells. 
But as it is used in Figures of the 
Week, it means only those natural gas 
liquids that are mixed in with crude oil 
in the pipelines and lose their separate 
identitv. That’s 75% of the output. 
¢ What’s a Barrel?—The term “barrels” 
doesn’t mean beer barrels or even oil 
barrels. When oil production started in 
Pennsylvania back in 1859, there were 
no oil barrels, naturally. The only avail- 
able container for the stuff was the 
potable-maker’s hogshead. The standard 
size was 42 gal., and that’s what a barrel 
of oil means today. 

\ctually it isn’t quite so simple as 
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that. For a long time after producers 
had adopted the +42-gal. barrel as their 
standard measure, refiners used a 50- 
gal. barrel. It wasn’t until the Bureau 
of Mines began collecting the figures 
back around World War I that the 
differences were straightened out, and 
+2 gal. became the industry unit. 

But even though oil today is meas- 
ured in +2-gal. units if it is shipped in 
barrels, they generally aren’t that size at 
all. More likely they are 50-gal. or 55 
gal. drums. But the basis for counting 
is still +2 gal. So if a man receives a 
shipment of say 21 50-gal. barrels, he’s 
billed for 25 42-gal. barrels. But it?s all 
very simple, say oil men. “1,000,” in 
the Figures of the Week, means a 
thousand. 

e Where It Comes From—The stuff 
that is being measured comes from 
about a half million oil wells and about 
70,000 gas wells spread around 27 states. 

A good share of these wells are in 
large-producing areas and are operated 
by major oil producers. But plenty of 
them are small, even one-man opera- 
tions scattered all over the countryside. 
hese sell to small refineries. Individu 
ally, these operators produce very little, 
maybe only a few barrels a day. But 
taken together, they produce a lot, and 
to look at oi] production without them 
wouldn’t give you the right picture. 

But it would be almost impossible 
for API to try to check the output of 
every producer every week in order to 
compute its daily average. So it doesn't 
try to do it that way at all. Instead, it 
gets reports from strategically located 
organizations all around the country, 
uses them as a basis for computing its 
figure 

(hese reporting outfits may be reg 
ulating bodies like the Texas Railroad 
Commission; or they may be shippers, 
major producers in a certain field, re 
finers, or practically anyone who has any 
kind of contact with crude oil. They 
supply 1 cross-section of the output 
‘round the country during each week 
cuding Saturday morning at 7 a.m., 
except Oklahoma, Kansas, and Ne 
braska—where the production week ends 
it 7 a.m. the previous Thursday morn 
ing. Then API puts these reports 
through its statistical department. Here 
six people spend three full days getting 
them to become the Figure of the 
W eck 

The final figure, says API, is gener- 
ally accurate to within less than 1% of 
ictual output during the period. 

e “Crude” Is Raw Material—Crude 
oil itself isn’t good for much of any- 
thing. It’s like an ingot of steel in that 
respect. It’s what you do with it after- 
wards that matters. As a matter of fact, 
though, some grades of crude can be 
burned directly as fuel, but that sort of 
thing isn’t done very much. The only 
valid way to think of crude oil is as a 
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Roebling Preformed gives extra service 
life...works better on the job 


NO MATTER WHAT YOUR TYPE of rope-rigged 
equipment, Roebling Preformed “Blue Center” Steel 
Wire Rope brings extra handling ease...extra toughness 
and life on the job. “Blue Center” steel, made only by 
Roebling, gives wire rope top resistance to fatigue. And 
Roebling Preforming gives you a rope that spools better 
... doesn’t tend to set or kink...minimizes vibration and 
whipping. 

There's a Roebling wire rope of the right specification 
for every requirement. The Roebling Field Man in your 
territory will gladly help choose the right rope for lowest- 
cost performance in your operations. His suggestions on 
the proper installation, use and maintenance of wire rope 
should bring additional savings. John A. Roebling’s Sons 
Company, Trenton 2, New Jersey. 


For rotary drilling lines in the oil fields, Roebling Pre- 
formed ‘Blue Center’’ Steel Wire Rope with independent 
wire rope core has proved most serviceable and economical. 


Atlanta, 934 Avon Avenue * Boston, 51 Sleeper Street * Chicago, 5525 W. Roosevelt Road * 
Cincinnati, 3253 Fredonia Avenue * Cleveland, 701 St. Clair Avenue, N.E. * Denver, 4801 Jackson 
Street * Houston, 6216 Navigation Boulevard * Los Angel: 216 S. Al da Street * New 
York, 19 Rector Street * Odessa, Tex., 1920 E. 2nd Street * Philadelphia, 230 Vine Street * 
San Francisco, 1740 17th Street * Seattle, 900 Ist Avenue, S. * Tulsa, 321 N. Cheyenne Street. 



































APPRAISALS OF 
STORES AND 
INSTITUTIONS 


Javentory and apprais- 
al of Department Stores, 
Hospitals and other 
Institutional Property 
simplifies problems of 
insurance, departmental 
accounting, finance, and 
property control. 


The AMERICAN 


APPRAISAL 
Company 





Home Office: Milwaukee, Wis. 
Over Fifty Years of Service 
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te POTATO CHIPS 


Yes, there are thousands of profitable 
uses for Bareco Microcrystalline Waxes 
Packaging, insulation, linings, paper 
coatings an ever-expanding list. So 
remember n the large range of uses 
between that wax mixture for pipe- 
lines and that crackling, protective 
wax-coated potato chip package Bareco 
Waxes are waiting erve you. Write 
for samples today 
Low Water Vapor Transm n Rates 
Free of Objectionable Odors 
Chemically Inert 
Excellent Heat Sealing Characteristics 
Supplied in a Wide Range of 
Melting Points, Colors, and Hardnesses 


BarECco OiL Co. 


121S BROAD ST 


TULSA, OKLA PHILADELPHIA, PA 





raw material out of which valuable 
final products can be made. 

¢ Petroleum From Crude—JThic first 
problem in the production of petro- 
leum products is to separate the various 
ingredients of the mixture that is 
crude oil. This is done in two different 
Ways: 

e The old method, which is still 
ised to some extent, is distillation. The 
crude is heated until the various in- 
gredients begin boiling out. Since they 
boil at different temperatures, they can 
be drawn off separately, with gasoline 
coming first, then kerosene, distillate 
fuel oils, and finally the heavier residual 
substances like asphalt, low-grade fuels, 
and so on. 

e The other method—called cata- 
lytic cracking—is relatively new (BW — 
Oct.29'49,p52 

It doesn’t involve distillation at all. 
Instead, the crude is brought into con 
tact with a chemical catalyst (a sub 
stance that speeds up chemical reac 
tions), and the structure of its molecules 
is changed to form the various petro- 
leum products desired. 
¢ Pros and Cons—The important dif 
ference between the two processes is 
that with distillation you have to take 
the products in the proportions you 
find them in the crude oil. But in 
cracking, you can make what you want 
—within limits. 

Vhat way refiners .can vary the sup- 
ply of petroleum products according to 
seasonal demands. During the summer, 
when -gasoline demand goes way up, 
they can cut down on fuel oil produc- 
tion and make more gasoline. But even 
this process has limits—you can’t make 
a barrel of gasoline from one of crude. 

Che typical breakdown of a barrel of 
crude into petroleum products ran 
something like this last vear: gasoline, 
41.1%; kerosene, 5.8%; distillate fuels 
(home-heating fuels), 21.39; residual 
fuels (low-grade industrial fuels), 20.7%; 
lubricating oil, 2.6%; other products 
and waste, 8.5%. 
¢ Continuous Operation—Oil refining 
is a continuous process. The equipment 
seldom gets a rest once a refinery is 
opened. Crude flows in, and products 
flow out through a constant stream in 
pipelines and tank cars day and night 
every day of every week. There are 
plenty of storage tanks around wells 
and refineries, but they hold relatively 
very little. 

For the most part, there’s a straight 
unbroken line from the oil well to the 
automobile gasoline tank, or wherever 
the petroleum product finally winds up. 
¢ Proration System—Actually, the de- 
mand-supply picture hasn’t always been 
like this. In the old days before regu- 
lation of the industry, the law of cap- 
ture was the operation rule. It works 
this way: Just as any apples that fall off 
a neighbor’s tree onto your land are 


yours, so any oil under your land that 
is part of a neighbor's field is yours. 
Under that system, when someone dis 
covered oil, all the owners of land 
around his began drilling their own 
wells to get all they could out of the 
ground before the original discoverer 
got it. That meant that every time a 
new field was discovered, production 
would skyrocket, and oil would glut the 
market and depress prices. This led 
to a tremendous waste. 

The law of capture was replaced in 

most areas by a system of proration. 
State regulatory bodies set allowable 
production quotas based on known re 
serves, demand, available refining fa 
cilities, and so on. About the only large 
oil-producing state without proration 
now is California. As a result, oil pro 
duction today is geared closely to dc 
mand. Allowables are set to keep pro 
duction from running down reserves, 
ruining wells, and depressing prices. 
The object of proration is to produce 
oil in each field at the maximum efh- 
cient rate. 
e Reserves Are Uncharted—All the 
figures for the oil industry are going 
up. Trv any of them—domestic produc 
tion of crude, new wells, refining ca 
pacity, amount of crude turned into 
products. Even the figure for reserves 
in the ground is rising. That’s because 
exploration is constantly uncovering 
1ew reserves, and well-operating tech 
niques are getting more oil out of the 
same wells (BW—Keb.17'51,p56). But 
even so, no one is sure how long oil 
reserves will last. Current demand is 
running around 2-billion bbl. a year. 
Estimates of reserves vary from around 
25-billion bbl. on upwards. 

Some industry people even go so far 
as to say that oil is constantly being 
made underground, so supplies are un- 
limited, provided production is kept at 
reasonable rates. Most observers, how 
ever, take a more conservative view, and 
when pressed will admit that oil re 
serves can’t last forever 
¢ Everybody Uses It—Oil is worth 
gauzing. It probably is used by more 
industries than almost any other single 
product except metal. Practically no 
one can stay in business without a 
petroleum product being involved some 
where along the line. From the capital 
investment standpoint, it ranks third 
(behind railroads and_ utilities) with 
$32-billion in assets at the end of 1950. 

BUSINESS WEEK’S Figure of the Week 
doesn’t tell how much people are driv- 
ing as compared with how much they 
are heating their homes. But it does 
give a pretty good picture of what the 
vast petroleum industry is doing daily. 

This is the fifth in a series of arti- 
cles explaining how BusINESS WEEK ar- 
rives at the Figures of the Week, which 
always appear on page 13. 
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IMPROVING BOILER EFFICIENCY 
WITH MAN-MADE FOG 


The importance of fuel research is illustrated by 
the fact that most boilers burn fuel in an amount 
equal to, or as much as twice the value of, the origi- 
nal boiler investment—every year. That’s why B&W 
research has long concerned itself with curbing the 
voracious appetite of boilers, large and small. 


For example, B&W has pioneered a method of quan- 
titative measurement of oil-burner sprayer-plate pat- 
terns. In this method, water rather than oil spray, is 
the test medium used to determine number and ar- 
rangement of atomized particles impinging upon a 
standard grid surface during fixed period of exposure. 


Helping Industry Cut Steam Costs Since 1882—through Research, 
Engineering, Equipment, Erection and Maintenance Services. 


Here again, resourceful engineering was applied 
to a previous, relatively inaccurate, qualitative test 
method to insure higher degrees of predictable 
efficiency in finished jobs. 


B&W fuel-research— whether applied to oil, coal, 
gas, wastes, or any of the many alternative methods 
of firing these fuels—coutinually is adding to 
the knowledge of fuel-burning from which so 
many of the significant advancements in steam 
generating economies have been derived. The 
Babcock & Wilcox Company, 85 Liberty St., New 
York 6, N. Y. 
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MATERIALS HANDLING 
BRIEFS 


White-hot ingot comes out of soaking pit 
in steel mill ready for rolling. The Wellman 
Cover Carriage smoothly and quickly 
opens and closes the pit, minimizing heat 
losses and saving time. 
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Ore boats at Eastern port are unloaded 
speedily by Wellman Bulk Cargo Han- 
dling Crane. Bucket takes 9-ton bites, 
dumps into hopper then through chutes to 
cars. Entire unit travels on tracks to cover 
the large area of the ore pier. 


Tongs grasp hot steel, hold it for forging 
operation. Equipped with heavy shock 
absorbers, Wellman Forging Manipulator 
gives reliable service despite repeated 
stress and vibration caused by forge ham- 
mer. Whether you need specialized steel 
mill equipment, or machinery to handle 
heavy bulk materials, Wellman will build 
it... better. The Wellman Engineering 
Co., 7000 Central Ave., Cleveland 4, Ohio. 


Wellman will build it! 
WELLMAN 


ENGINEERING COMPANY-CLEVELAND 
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Salesmen Are Busy As Ever 


They're not selling goods so hard; there’s not so much to 
sell. But they have plenty to do—promoting goodwill and services. 
Good men are hard to get, so companies are hanging onto them. 


In an economy of matcrials short- 
ages, cutbacks, and price controls, 
you'd expect selling efforts to take a 
back seat. ‘That just isn’t happening— 
yet. Sales forces, for the most part, are 
unaffected in size, function, and 
makeup. And sales managers are still 
hammering at their men to sell, sell, 
sell. That's the gist of the reports from 
BUSINESS WEEK reporters all over the 
country this weck. 

his picture isn’t apt to change radi 
cally. True, production of civilian goods 
is bound to go down. But sales mana 
gers are determined that this time they 
won't get panicked into strategy they 
might later regret. Here’s why they 
W ant to keep their sales forces as intact 
as possible: 

¢ Good salesmen are hard to come 
by. It might be a costly ntistake to save 
pennies now, only to lose dollars later. 

e Sellers—no matter how short of 
goods they are—want to maintain their 
competitive relationships, or cven 1m- 
prove them if possible. So in place of 
goods, they currently want their sales 
men to sell ll and service—in big 
gobs. 


gor rd W1l 


I. Service Jobs 


lo the men who sell industrial goods, 
the switch to goodwill work is fairly 
easy. It’s traditionally a part of an in 
dustrial salesman’s job to give his cus- 
tomers technical advice, expedite de- 
liveries, generally make himself valuable 
(BW-—Jan.27'51,p54 
e Steel Industry—Take the steel indus- 
try. It has had to live with shortages of 
one kind or another for years. Instead 
of selling, concentrate on 
helping customers 

An Inland Stecl salesman, for ex- 
ampie, found a customer who needed 
only small pieces of steel for his opera 
tions. He knew of another customer 
whose stamping operations produced 
waste pieces large cnough to meet the 
first customer’s needs. So he got the 
two together, helped arrange a deal 
where the second customer sold his 
waste steel to the first. The stecl sales 
man didn’t sell any stecl, but he ce- 
mented the goodwill of two customers 

Inland salesmen are helping cus 
tomers in another way, too. They sup 


salesmen 


ply customers with information on gov- 
ernment directives that affect them. 
Both Inland and its customers regard 
this as a real and important service. 
e Paint—You get a similar situation in 
the paint field. One big paint maker 
could sell twice as much of one of its 
synthetic pigments as it can make. But 
when the real pigment becomes avail- 
able again, its market for the synthetic 
will fall off 

So the company’s salesmen are busy 
scouting out new uses for the syn 
thetic that will support a market long 
after the current shortage is over. 
¢ Odd Jobs—There has been a lot of 
talk about going further—shifting sales 
men off their jobs and converting them 
into expediters. So far, it’s still mainly 
talk. The more common practice seems 
to be to compromise with the regular 
sales routine. Thus a good many sales- 
men are keeping an eye peeled for 
critical materials their company needs 
and have added government procure- 
ment agencies to their call lists with a 
view to lining up defense business. 


ll. The Sales Force 


Though sales forces are still at pre- 
Korea levels, the draft is beginning to 
cut into the ranks of young men. In 
many cases, companies aren't even try- 
ing to fill the vacancies. When they 
do, they find it still comparatively easy 
to hire qualified replacements. 

The older men aren’t getting a 
break in hiring yet. 

Hiring men in older age 

brings up new  problems—pay levels 
would have to be adjusted, pension 
programs redesigned, administrative 
matters changed. However, most sales 
managers admit that eventually they'll 
have to tap the “over 40” pool. 
e Trainees—Ihere doesn’t seem to be 
any definite pattern on the handling 
of sales trainees. Some companies are 
still taking on young men as trainees 
“We're taking a calculated chance; if 
they get caught by the draft, we've 
simply gambled and lost.” That’s the 
way F. B. Kaufman of Hibbard, Spen 
cer, Bartlett & Co., hardware whole- 
saler, feels about it. 

But Caterpillar Tractor Co. is hiring 
fewer trainees, has curtailed its sales 


groups 
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training program. The reason? ‘“Re- 
quests for such training have dropped 
so sharply that we are not justified in 
maintaining the needed manpower, 
which in itself is becoming increasingly 
difficult.” 
¢ Selling Still Counts—The companies 
that are carrying on their training pro- 
grams are still putting the emphasis on 
selling. And some have expanded them 
to include dealers and distributors. 
Coleman Co.'s recently announced 
five-year program to train its 1,600 
dealers (BW—Mar.17’51,p114) aims to 
keep the sales setup intact, keep main- 
tenance of its home installations at 
high levels, keep the sales pressure up. 
SKF Industries has a sales training 
program for its distributors’ salesmen. 
It’s giving them a “refresher” course, 
designed to make them more expert in 
giving technical advice to their cus- 
tomers. In addition, SKF is following a 
policy of telling its own salesmen the 
hard facts about shortages. The theory 
is that, if salesmen know the facts, they 
can pass along a straightforward story 
to their customers. This will help to 
keep their goodwill. SKF is counting 
on the resourcefulness and_ technical 
knowledge of salesmen to help cus- 
tomers conserve limited supplies, obtain 
priority ratings, or make suggestions 
that may aid the customer to convert to 
new markets 
¢ New Setups—In spite of the shifts in 
salesmen’s functions, there are few cases 
of reorganized sales setups. Caterpillar 
has created an additional sales division 
to help it carry “‘a vastly increased work 
load.”” ‘The company has added dealer 
ships and dealer branches, some new 
products. In announcing the changes 
(responsibility for domestic engine sales 
was centralized at the same time), 
Caterpillar vice-president Gail E.. Spain 
said, “Quite obviously, we are entering 
a period that . . . is one that will 
make it extremely difficult to maintain 
a full staff on all phases of sales work. 
We are determined, however, that top 
sales administration and ficld contact 
with our dealers through district repre- 
sentatives shall be maintained and the 
changes . . . have that objective in 
View. 


Ill. How Good Is the Job? 


So far, salesmen’s pay and commis 
sions have been untouched, though ter- 
ritories are being reduced in some cases. 
Tracy-Wells Co., Columbus (Ohio) 
wholesale hardware house, says it has no 
plans to cut commissions because 
“there may be some rough sailing some 
time in the future, and we don’t be- 
lieve in cutting commissions when times 
are good.”” Salesmen’s commissions are 
often figured on a territory basis. One 
company is now revising that system. 
Under its current setup, salesmen get 
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asy onthe Eyes 


Tired eyes mean fum- 
bling fingers, costly 
manufacturing errors, 
serious accidents. The 
way to prevent eye- 
fatigue is with good 
light—the right light in 
the right places—every- 
where in your plant. 2 SSS.-.-— —@E 

Appleton Lighting Fixtures provide proper illumination 
for any working area—indoors or out. Combining maximum 
lighting efficiency, rugged durability and scientific design—they 
bring your plant a finely coordinated lighting system at mini- 
mum installation, service and operating expense. 

For lighting fixtures that meet every industrial requirement—in- 
cluding hazardous locations—contact Appleton, pace-setting man- 
ufacturer of electrical equipment for nearly half a century. 


—— Ss 
APPLETON 


Twin-Highlite High 
Mounting Fixture 


High Mounting 


LIGHTING 
EQUIPMENT 


Fe 


93:30 Seprable Standard 
Pot. No. 2,393,202 Cissus Ciiiern 
Type EFU Explosion-Proof 
Fluorescent Fixture 
Sold Through Electrical Wholesalers 
APPLETON ELECTRIC COMPANY 
1750 Wellington Avenue °¢ Chicago 13, Illinois 


CONDUIT FITTINGS ¢ LIGHTING EQUIPMENT e OUTLET AND 


SWITCH BOXES « EXPLOSION-PROOF FITTINGS ¢ REELITES 
Branch Offices and Resident Representatives in All Principal Markets 





Iron Fireman underfeed stokers are available in capacities up to 400 boiler h.p. 


Here’s a complete COAL HANDLING and 
COMBUSTION SYSTEM —all in one package 


To coal’s basic advantages (low cost and 
availability) Iron Fireman stokers add 
many new ones: 

1. Coal is fed direct from the coal bunker 
or bin without manual handling. 

2. Iron Fireman precision controls are 
extremely accurate and dependable. They 
are capable of automatically adjusting the 
stoker firing rate to the boiler load, even 
when steam demands fluctuate from a 


“‘stand-by”’ status to the maximum Capacity 
of the boiler. 

3. Air and fuel are so perfectly propor- 
tioned that the clean, brilliant fuel bed 
produces a maximum amount of heat per 
fuel dollar. 

For further information mail the coupon 
below, or call your local Iron Fireman 
dealer for complete survey of your boiler 
plant. There is no cost or obligation to you. 


a 


lron Fireman firing equipment for heating, processing and power 


a commission based on shipments into 
their territory. But Tracy-Wells Co. 
fears that defense construction, along 
with government orders, may upset this 
schedule. 

Big government projects in one or 
two sections of the country could take 
cverything shipped out of the plant in 
Chat would give all the 
those terri- 
others. 


one quarter. 
gravy to the salesmen in 
tories, leave nothing for the 
The proposed plan would give salesmen 
their present base salary and would 
allocate every ship- 
ment leaving the factory. 
¢ Salesman’s Angle—l'rom_ the 
man’s point of view, he’s pretty well set 
for the next few years, provided he 
doesn’t get drafted. Companies are 
anxious to hold their forces to- 
gcther—the fact that salaries and com- 
missions are holding steady proves that 
point. One company official put it this 
way: “We're planning now to hang 
onto all the men [we have] even if we 
have to put them on a bench and let 
them sit there.” 
¢ Manager's Angle—Not 
manager feels this way. Old-timers 
have been moaning eve! World 
War II that salesmen don’t know what 
it’s like to go out and do a real selling 
job. Some managers grumble that sell 
ing isn’t what it used to be. 

lake the sales manager of a whole- 
sale hardware house. One of his sales- 
men is booking real orders, made $3,000 
in one month. His January and Febru- 
ary business was terrific, and the first 
10 days of March were, too. But then 
he woke up to the fact that, since he 
was single, the income tax was going to 
take a big bite out of his earnings. So 
he laid off the last two weeks in March, 
for a little golf at Hot Springs. To his 
sales manager, that just isn’t selling in 
the old tradition. ; 
¢ Selling Must Go On—Selling as long 
as there’s anything to sell seems to be 
the religion of sales managers today, in 
spite of impending shortages and cut- 
backs. Their argument: Credit restric- 
tions and taxes are going to take a big 
chunk out of consumer pocketbooks. 
Customers will have to be persuaded to 
part with the rest. E. R. Taylor, gen- 
eral sales manager of Hotpoint, Inc., 
sums up the approach pretty well. He 
says, “There is no evidence that good, 
hard-hitting selling will not be neces- 


commissions on 


sales- 


} 
Saies 


every sales 
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tron Fireman Rotary Oil Burner 
Fires low-cost, heat-rich heavy oils Verticle type is illustrated above. 
(5 & 6) with complete steadiness Others include Radiant Inshot and 
and dependability at varying oil Ring types. Flexible operation, easy 
temperatures. Cap. to 500 b.h.p to install. Capacities to 400 b.h.p. 


sary, especially at the retail level during 
1951, because of continued relatively 
high production in the appliance indus- 


iron Fireman Pneumatic Spreader 
Dries, pre-heats, conveys coal pneu- 
matically. Burns low cost coals efhi- 
ciently. Up to 1000 boiler h.p. with 
multiple units for larger boilers 


Please send literature as checked 
Coal-Flow Stoker 
Pneumatic Spreader Stoker 
Rotary Oil Burner 
Commercial Gas Burner 
Let Iron Fireman engineers help decide 
which fuel is best for your plant 
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IRON FIREMAN MFG. COMPANY, 
3125 W. 106th St., Cleveland 11, Ohio. 


FIREMAN 


Name. 





Address 





try and market narrowing as a result of 
higher taxes and credit restrictions.” 
With that kind of thinking, it’s easy 
to see why salesmen are being told—as 
they are at a tool company—‘You're go- 
ing to stav right on the job, selling 
merchandise. And if you run out of 
merchandise, you're going to be selling 
goodwill—and that'll be tougher.” 
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Little 


does he know... 


ND little would he care, for 

that matter, that his favorite 

toy auto is made from scrap plastic 

left over from refrigerator freezer 
compartment doors. 


But there’s a man who des know 
and does care. He’s the toy manufac- 
turer who has discovered what DPi 
high vacuum coaters can do for his 
sales curve. In these coaters, he can 
put a beautiful metal lustre on just 
about any plastic product. It makes 
no difterence if he uses a reclaimed 
plastic that’s a bit off-color, be- 
cause it’s covered beautifully by its 
new metal coat. And cost-savings 
are obvious. 


With the prospect of a plastics 
scarcity facing us, this idea of metal- 
lizing scrap plastic takes on added 
importance. In many cases, it may 
mean the difference between having 
and not having a product to put on 
the market! 

Products already using this high 
vacuum metal-coating process 
range all the way from toys and 
emblems to radio housings, flash- 
light reflectors, and light-switch 
shields. The idea, naturally, also has 
important scientific and engineering 
applications these days, apart from 
decoration. 

If you'd like to know more about 


high vacuum research 


Also...vitamins A and E...distilled monoglycerides...more than 3400 Eastman Organic Chemicals for science and industry 


and engineering 


the DPi coating equipment that 
makes all this possible, write for our 
new data sheet which gives the engi- 
neering details. That, and an article 
discussing the technique and eco- 
nomics of metal coating on plastics 
are yours for the asking. Write 
Distillation Products Industries, 
Vacuum Equipment Dept., 739 Ridge 
Road West, Rochester 3, N.Y. (Divi- 
sion of Eastman Kodak Company). 




















SUCCESSFUL RADIO 
and TELEVISION 
ADVERTISING 


Just Published! 


1 Puts at your fingertips instructions, methods, 
* and practices—proven successful by others in 
the field—to help you do the complete 

TV Fes goadcegaed = Trea 


comme 
( 


i F. " Seehafer, Asst, 
Prof. ‘of Advertising, U. of Minnesota, and 
W. Laemmar, J. Walter Thompson Co., 
Chicago. 574 pages, 84 illus., $6.50 








ADVERTISING 
PSYCHOLOGY 
and 


RESEARCH 








Just Published! 
2 Shows you the fundamentals a arse 
7 — be ning successful regsiminper 
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4 t By ‘Darrell Blaine. “yeotiog 
sree of ‘mon of Mktg., N. Y. U., and Steuart 
H. Britt, Dir. of Personnel, McCann-Erickson, Inc. 
765 pages, 123 illus., $6.50 














COPY—The Core 
of Advertising 


This sound manual explains what kind of irae 
Ba makes peonte buy it shows how a fine 
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1e and t 


ad and By Aesop 
Glim. 258 pages, $3.50 








HOW TO 
SELL 
THROUGH 
MAIL ORDER 


4 A manual explaining every phase of mail-order 
selling and showing how to use it chickens in 
hundreds of businesses. Tak t th from 
ng a sa b t r r upon ad 

and ma am paign t t to determine 
pers, maga 

n ‘ i to prepare 

py and la By Irvin Graham, “pace Ex- 
ecutive, Roberts & Reimers, Inc. 466 pages, $4.50 








SEE THESE BOOKS 10 DAYS FREE 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO. 
330 W. 42nd St., N.Y.C. 18, N. Y. 
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FoodPricesWon'tChangeMuch 


OPS’ stopgap controls won't lead to many drastic cutbacks. 
There’s plenty of food, and both wholesalers and retailers claim 
they're already taking less-than-ceiling markups. 


Since food is the chief factor in the 
cost-of-living index, the post-Korea rise 
in food prices has caused more flurry 
than any other inflationary factor. Yet, 
when the office of Price Stabiliza- 
tion put about 60% of the food pur- 
chased by consumers under margin 
controls at the wholesale and _ retail 
level last week (BW—Mar.31’51,p20), 
the move created very little stir. 

There are two very 
why the three orders on packaged foods 
(Ceiling Price Regulations 14, 15, and 
16) left both the trade and the con 
sumer apathetic: 

e They are merely 
orders until so-called 
pricing’’—dollar-and-cents 
specific items—are put into effect later 
on, possibly this summer. 

e They will do very little, if any 
thing, to change present food prices. 

A sampling of opinion shows that 
the trade shares this conviction. A 
Midwestern independent wholesaler, 
for example, says that he will have to 
make almost no changes. A major trade 
organization for independent whole- 
salers savs it has ‘‘no concern about 
the orders upsetting prices.” A_ retail 


good reasons 


hold-the-line 
“community 


ceilings) on 


eAMBLER CROSS COUNT 
sae CITY- LOS & 


®UURANCE(S” 


new YOOK-&s 


ECONOMY -c 


grocers’ group predicts that there will 
be very little change in grocers’ mat 
gins. And despite what Price Stabilizer 
DiSalle has said about fairly widespread 
price decreases, some OPS people say 
privately they don’t anticipate many 

¢ There’s Plenty of Food—Paradoxical 
though it may scem, the reason for 
this is there are no food shortages. 

We haven't now anything like the 
situation we had during World War II, 
when military and overseas demands 
made rationing a_ necessity. Today, 
food is still plentiful, and grocers still 
have to compete for business. Nor are 
there likely to be any shortages soon. 
¢ And Little Profiteering—Under these 
conditions, a grocer who tried to pro 
fiteer would simply price himself out 
of business. In fact, a lot of grocers 
iren’t even taking the margin legally 


allowed under the new orders. 


In setting the margins grocers might 
charge, OPS studied historical patterns 
Its object, according to one price 
controller, was “to be fair, not to drive 
grocers out of business.” Yet, when 
OPS made a spot check of retail prices 
just before it wrote the food orders, 
it found that in many cases grocers 


us 


Economy and Endurance Go Smash 


across the country until it falls apart. But 
on the 16th day the huskies had a collision 


There’s been a slight hitch in the plans of 
Kansas City’s Joe M. O’ffil (right), third 
top Nash dealer in the country. To prove 
the merits of the new Nash Rambler, 
O’fhl hired two pro-football players to 
drive a stock station wagon back and forth 


near Oklahoma City, had to lay over for 
repairs to the radiator. At that point the 
speedometer read 14,000 mi. plus, gasoline 
consumption was 24.1 mi. per gal. 
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were not taking historical markups. 
e Margin Controls First—-OPS_ will 
continue to make studies of grocers’ 
prices. It wants to find out whether 
the margins it has set are equitable. 
Uhese findings will help lay a firm foun- 
dation when OPS gets around to setting 
community prices. In fact, say the 
price controllers, the current type of 
marginal controls are a necessary pre- 
liminary to dollar-and-cents controls. 
(World War II price controls followed 
the same pattern—from general maxi 
mum, to margin controls, to dollar-and 
cents ceilings.) By setting margin con- 
trols first, you can peg prices on each 
item. 
¢ Parity Prices—Even if this weren't 
true, there would still be another good 
eason for applying the current interim 
fot of price controls over food: 
parity prices for the farmer. 

As long as farm prices can move up 
with parity, price controllers can’t 
set firm prices at the wholesale and re- 
tail level. As price controllers point 
out, you would have to keep changing 
your retail and wholesale prices before 
you could even get your schedules 
printed. Under the present pricing sys- 
tem, grocers and wholesalers can change 
their prices weekly by applying the 
markup allowed in their class. 
¢ Community Prices Pattern—When 
OPS sets community prices, it will do 
so according to class of store or whole- 
saler and according to region. ‘The same 
classes now used will undoubtedly be 
kept. ‘here are four classes for retail- 
ers, depending on annual volume; the 
larger the volume, the less the margin. 
Wholesalers are divided into fou 
classes according to type—retailer-owned 
cooperative wholesalers (which have the 
smallest margin), cash-and-carry whole- 
salers, service wholesalers, and institu 
tional wholesalers. 

rhe margins allowed each group are 
the same as in World War II, except 
in the case of the largest retailers (with 
a volume of more than $375,000 a 
year). OPS has allowed these super 
markets a 1% greater margin on the 
selling price than was allowed under 
Office of Price Administration. 
¢ The Trade Is Happy—On the whole, 
the trade is satisfied with OPS margins. 

Actually, there would have been lit- 
tle point in OPS putting the screws 
on grocers’ margins, as it has tried 
to do in the case of soft-goods mer- 
chanis (BW —Mar 10°51,p98). The 
food business—particularly the super 
market operator—works on the slim 
mest profit margins in all retailing. 
You can squeeze very little inflation 
out there. You have to go back along 
the line, to the farmer or. the food 
processor, if you're going to do it at 
all. And that brings up “such political 
hot potatoes as controlling parity 01 
applying food subsidies. 
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Do they stand up under all conditions? And are they strong 


enough for their protective job yet light enough to save excessive 


shipping costs? Do the) assemble easily, pack correctly, 


stack without wasting space? Do they save your shipping 


department's time? Build good will among your customers? 


These are only a few of the requirements of a modern 


shipping container for your product. And they’re only 


a few of the features vou gef in Fort Wayne corrugated 


containers. Fort Wayne’s been a container making 


specialist for 43 straight years. Today it’s out ahead 


with integrated plants and mills, complete laboratory 


control of product quality, virtually unlimited raw 


material sources, production capacity to meet every 


need. Call on us for corrugated shipping containers 


that meet a// your requirements. 


CORRUGATED FIBRE BOXES 


SORRUGATED PAPER PRODUCTS 


j iMag PAPER COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES e FORT WAYNE 1, INDIANA 


Rochester, New York 
Chicago, Illinois 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Hartford City, Indiana 
Vincennes, Indiana 
Southern Paperboard 
Corporation 
Port Wentworth, Georgia 


ARERR 


<S 


: bi ae 

Sales Offices: 

Chicago, Ill. 

Jackson, Mich. 

Binghamton,N.Y we 

Buftalo, N.Y. 

Jamestown, N.Y : 

NewYork, N Y. 

Rochester, NLY. 


Syracuse, N. Y. 

Cincinnati, Ohio Marietta, Ohio Washington, Ind. 
Cleveland, Ohio —_ Hartford City, Ind. Pittsburgh, Penna. 
Dayton, Ohio Indianapolis, Ind. York, Penna 
Lima, Ohio Muncie, Ind. Milwaukee, Wis. 








[VAN is watching you 


needs as well. We can’t allow needless 
shortages to take prices skyrocketing and 
lower the value of our dollar. 


VAN is a dyed-in-the-wool Communist. 

There are only 6 million party mem- 
bers like him in all Russia, yet these Com- 
munist brass-hats enforce the iron 
dictatorship of the Kremlin over 200 mil- 
lion Russians. 

He’s sold to the hilt on Red ideas. Which 
means he’s out to get you. He believes it’s 
either you or him. . . that the world is too 
small for both. 

Ivan is working hard to beat you down. 
He has a big head start 

Right now he’s got you in a bad spot. 

Ivan is afraid of only one thing. 


He fears your ability to out-produce him 
in guns, tanks, planes. 

Frankly, he doesn’t think you value your 
free system enough to do it . . . to make 
willingly the sacrifices he has squeezed out 
of the Russians. 

But he’s wrong! 


Because you and all of us have set out 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


to build more and better weapons—to do 
it faster all the time. 

We must use every bit of know-how and 
inventive skill we have to improve our 
machines and methods—to turn out more 
and more for every hour we work. Only in 
this way can we become militarily strong. 

But we’ve got to supply essential civilian 


Sure, that means sacrifices for everybody. 
But doing this double job well is the only 
sure way to stop Ivan in his tracks—and 
to save the freedoms which are ours and 
which he has never known. 


7 
FREE. .. this important booklet tells you how our American System Grew Great 


THF 
AMERICy 
¢ 


MAIL THE COUPON— Name. 


How Americans developed bet- 
ter machines, power and skilis 
to build a great nation . . 
we have been able to produce 
constantly more per hour . 
How this has given us the world’s 
highest living standard 


How we can meet today’s challenge—Why 
we must expand our productive capac- 
ity...supply arms and essential civilian 
needs, too. Read how this dynamic proc- 
ess works in free booklet, ‘“The Miracle 
of America,” endorsed by representatives 
of management and labor. Send for 
your free copy today! 


. Why 





il, Tr Address. 





> West 
45th St., Dept. B. P. 
New York 1, N.Y. 





Occupation___ 


This advertisement, approved by representatives of management, labor and the public, is published in the national interest 





THE BETTER WE PRODUCE 
THE STRONGER WE GROW 











TODAY the housewife, too, collects her 
weekly bundle of rented household linens. 


Don't Wash, Rent 


Linen supply service for 
housewives is a $7-million busi- 
ness. It will grow still more if 
ladies will forego linen chests. 


Yo the laundry trade, home linen 
s a $7-million-a-year sideline 
with the makings of a miniature 
bonanza. ‘lo the housewife, it’s an easy 
way to keep in linens. She just rents 
her household supply from a company 
that owns and washes them. Each week 
the route man leaves a clean bundle of 
towcls, sheets, pillowcases, napkins, ta 
blecloths, picks up last week’s used 
bundle. 

Before the war, customers were 
mostly the “‘wholesalers’”—hotels, restau 
rants, and the like, which found it 
cheaper to rent big supplies than to 


SCTVICC 
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How to eliminate set screws and 
rivets with Rollpin self-locking fasteners 


Now put real fastener economy into your 
assembly procedure. With Rollpin metal fas- 
teners as replacements you can eliminate 
many rivet and set screw applications and 
avoid the peening or threading operations 
which they require. One stroke of a press 
sets a Rollpin firmly in place, flush with the 
face of your assembly. This means real sav- 
ings to you in costs and time. 

It will pay you to investigate Rollpins for 
your product as a cost saving replacement 
for steel fastening pins, pivot or hinge pins, 
clevis pins, cotter keys, locating dowels, or 
shafts. 


Rollpins exceed the shear strength of cold- 
rolled pins — are easily adapted to jig assem- 
bly or automatic hopper-fed presses. They 
provide a firm vibration-proof fit until de- 
liberately removed with a pin punch... and 
since Rollpins do not enlarge the hole, the 
same pin can be re-inserted with a hammer! 

For details on Rollpins, write to Elastic 
Stop Nut Corporation of America, 2330 Vaux- 
hall Road, Union, New Jersey. 


4) TRADE MARK 


OF 


ELASTIC STOP NUT CORPORATION 
OF AMERICA 


geclan 

heat. 

Rollpin acts as guide shaft for 
spring-loaded relay contacts. Sim- 
ply inserted ... riveting operation 
eliminated . . . it outwears pre- 
vious brass rivet by ten times. 


Rolipins replace set screws for 
pinning pulleys to shafts. Hole 
tapping operation is avoided and 
Rollpin holds tight against vibra- 
tion until deliberately removed 


Rollpins are supplied to specified 
lengths with chamfered ends. 
Available from stock in diameters 
from 5/64’ to 2" in Carbon and 
Stainless Steels. 
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rig up and operate their own laundries. 
parsons In the 1920's a few private families used 

; the services, sometimes for their sum- 
mer homes. 

Since the war, the “retail” end of 
the business has bloomed; it touches the 
$4-million mark annually in the New 
York area alone. 

It was the war that put some zip 
into the idea. Linens were hard to get 
then. Women took jobs that left them 
little time for the family wash. Serv- 
icemen’s wives, in temporary homes, 
grabbed at the plan. 

s ° Another period of mobilization, such 
prestige by mail as we are i in, may give the business 
an even fuller growth. 

e Education Needed—But after the 
cine 4 war, with linens available again, the 
copy can say: insure a distinguished impression by using crisp suppliers had to “educate” the public— 
Parsons Papers, made from new cotton fibers by just as the diaper services did. The 

diaper trade had to buck the resistance 
of the mama who trembled at the no 
Parsons add the feel'of quality. Parsons offers you seven tion that her baby would be using 
diapers worn by other babies. The linen 
: ER: suppliers were up against the housewife 
new linen and cotton fibers to 250 new cotton fibers. and her proverbial pride in her linens. 

SR se morn She doesn’t like using the same towels 


q \N | King Cotton, Parsons’ guardian of her neighbor is using. She fears she’ll 
é 
‘ 


Carry your mail advertising a step beyond anything the 


skilled craftsmen. As economical as any fine paper, letters on 


types of fine papers for documents and stationery from 100% 


paper quality, suggests you write look poor without a hand-picked supply 
- for a free package and compare. of her own. And she thinks the service 


‘ 4 
Parsons Paper Company, Department 41, is too expensive. 


Py aie. 


Holyoke, Massachusetts. lo these gripes, linen servicers r 
ply: Our linens are the best brands; our 
© PPC. 1951 prices are lower than laundries -because 
we buy and launder in huge quantities; 
and the average housewife can’t wash 
and sterilize linens as well as we can. 
Murray Gordon, vice-president of 
Linens of the Week, Inc., New York, 
is optimistic about the education proc 
ess. He notes: “The woman will go to 
a hotel and sleep on a sheet everyone 
else has slept on. But she’s afraid of 
the same thing in her own home 
She'll get over that soon.” 
e Lower Cost—Home linen’s strongest 
point is cost-cutting for the customer. 
Rental prices generally fall 25% to 
20% below laundry charges. Consoli 
dated Laundries Corp.'s prices for its 
rental service as compared with its reg- 
ular laundry prices are typical: 





{ 
aI 
i 
| 
| 
‘ 


Sheet 
Pillowcases 
Bath Towel 
Tablecloths 
Napkins 

Ihe price saving comes about, Con 
solidated says, because the big cost fac 
tor in a regular laundry is the labor 
involved in segregating and keeping 
track of the individual laundry as it 
comes in and goes out. The rental 
ie. laundry doesn’t have that problem. 
... weighs only 11 Ibs.../acreases PLOT s Phe pillowcase that goes to Mrs. Brown 
hourly output and reduces costs one week can go to Mrs. Black an 
on roughest jobs! For complete 
information on all types of 7 nso. . . Lubricating Equipment other. : 
ARO rotary air-powered tools, | ©... Hydraulic Equipment . Air ¢ Family Laundry—The service looks 
send for catalog 463. ; craft Products . . . Grease Fittings like a natural for family laundries. 


ee ee gy GO Home washing machines and the self 
qui nt ca,t ’ ore 
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service launderette have hit them hard. 
Chis might be a profitable out. ‘They 
have a ready-to-order list of potential 
customers. But evidently the high in- 
vestment per customer—about $40—has 
scared the laundries off. Delivery costs 
are high, too, because of the low volume 
of linens per bundle. And if there 
are stains, family laundries can’t shunt 
the linens to their industrial customers 
as commerical linen suppliers can. 

¢ Who, Where—Business is pretty 
much confined to the cities; it’s tops in 
the same places where commerical 
linen suppliers do their biggest trade— 
New York, Chicago, and Los Angeles. 
One reason is that people pack in 
closer, hence lower delivery and _pro- 
motional costs. 

The majority of customers fit in the 
middle-income bracket—though linen 
servicers around New York do serve a 
few customers on Park Avenue; Con- 
solidated is even catering to a U.N. 
diplomat and a millionaire’s estate. But 
mainly, it’s the middle-to-low-income 
householders, with a good sprinkling of 
bachelors, that use the service. 

e Score—The laundry business, as a 
whole, has a take-it-or-leave-it attitude 
toward home linens. ‘The dollar volume 
figures tell the story. In the latest 


census, covering 1948, power laundries ; 
are close to the billion figure in re- 


ceipts. Linen supply services are around 

$250-million. The diaper trade handles T 

about $26-million. Home linens are | 

cven further down the ladder—maybe a S LE AY 
$7-million to $8-million nationally. 


Ask the linen services whether they 
are making a profit out of all this and : 
tl é ] rt] . ] ] 1 ‘ Mo t would Beautifies As It Protects...Available RUST-OLEUM 18 the proved way to protect 
OF ee ae , ; in All Colors, Aluminum and White. all rustable metal surfaces. Proved over 25 
agree with Selig Burrows, president of Protects Tanks, Stacks, Buildings, years throughout industry! Goes on easily 
Central Coat, Apron & Linen Service, Girders, Plates, Sash, Fences, ...dries to a firm, airtight, decorative finish 
New York. He says: “I must confess, SO that resists rain, snow, salt air, fumes, 
we are still very vague as to whether weathering! May be applied over surfaces 
~ not we are making any money in already rusted without removing all the 
this business. We feel, however, that rust! Specify RUST-OLEUM to your painting 
money can be made; otherwise, we contractor or architect for new construc- 
wouldn't be in it. . ' tion, maintenance or remod- 
¢ Prospects—Each outfit has its own eling! Prompt delivery from 
special crystal ball. Jonas H. Mayer, Industrial Distributor stocks 
vice-president of American Linen Sup- ie in principal cities. Write for 
ply Co., Chicago, claims that “home : complete literature, today! 
linen service will not only get to be as é RUST-OLEUM CORPORATION 
big as the diaper service, but may some “ee 2611 Oakton Street—Evanston, Illinois 
day get to be as big as the industrial : 
linen supply business.” He figures over 
2,000 families are renting in Chicago; 
business is zooming there at the rate . 
of 400-500 new customers a month. ‘a FREE SURVEY: Place your 
; ; \ rust problems in the hands 
Mayer's guess on the ultimate peak in j of a RUST-OLEUM specialist. 
Chicago is anywhere from 75,000 to , ‘ : i He will conduct a survey 
100.000 t iit ad . 2 . 2 including applications, specific tests and 
, cus OMETS. | ; , _“Y : > recommendations. No cost or obligation. 
Peerless Laundry in Los Angeles takes See Sweets for complete catalog and near- 


7 4 . . ° ’ est RUST-OLEUM distributor, or write for 
a much dimmer view. So does Arthur literature on your company letterhead! 


B. Aurbach, president of Linette Serv- 
ice, Chicago. He figures on 50,000 
customers in Chicago within five years. 
In New York 15 large concerns are in 
the business, with a healthy sprinkling 
of smaller outfits. 
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He ships via reliable 
carriers but he carries 
carriers 

cargo insurance 


CREDIT INSURA NCE COMPLETES 


YOUR PROGRAM 


nay destroy 
t, so can 
rnadoes, ma- 
restrictions, 
istomers to 


yunts. 


and whole- 

irance pro- 

t Insurance. 

hen your 

you to get 

. improves 

banks and 

if you are 

volume with limited 
n Credit policy can 
particular needs 


ENT ASAGS 


an CRED, 
\nsuR ANCE 
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OF PROTECTION! 


. insuring all, a specific group, or just 
one account. 


‘‘Why SAFE Credits 
Need Protection” 

Send for our book, containing valuable 
information on planning sound credit 
policy, more facts about American Credit 
Insurance. For your copy, just phone our 
office in your city, or write 
AMERICAN CREDIT INDEMNITY 
ComMPANY OF NEW YORK, 

Dept. 42, First National Bank 
3uilding, Baltimore 2, Md. } e 


| dee 
PRESIDENT 
AMERICAN 
Crepit INDEMNITY 


COMPANY 
2m, oF New York 
\esy 1893) 





GUARANTEES PAYMENT OF ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE 


2 OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF 
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THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 





MARKETING BRIEFS 





Montgomery Ward’s sales for 1950 hit 
nearly $1.2-billion, a gain of 7.9% over 
1949. That pushed earnings up to $74- 
million plus. 
Jantzen is filling out its line of sports- 
wear, sweaters, skirts. Now it’s Jantzen 
shoes. 
e 
Home calls: Doctors too busy to shop 
for their clothes can now get home 
service. New York City’s Browning, 
King & Co. will send fitters to the 
doctors to show them lines of suits, ete. 
I'here’s no fee for this. 
s 
Hush-A-Phone Corp. is fighting back 
AT&T’s efforts to prohibit the use of 
the former’s noise-climinating instru- 
ments on telephones. Hush-A-Phone 
has put its case before FCC, which had 
recently upheld AT&'I’s right to pro- 
hibit the instruments. Now FCC will 
delay its final ruling until the phone 
company replies. 
» 
More friends of the court have turned 
up in the Schwegmann Bros, fair trade 
case, now before the Supreme Court 
(BW—Mar.24'51,p99). The latest batch 
includes the American Fair ‘l'rade Coun- 
cil, four trade associations, 17 manu- 
facturers. ‘They are represented by 
Herbert A. Bergson, former Assistant 
Attorney General 
; ° 
There’s plenty of whiskey, says Fred C. 
Farrell, district supervisor of the U.S. 
\lcohol ‘Tax Unit. He puts stocks at 
more than 700-million gal., an increase 
of 100-million gal. within a year. Be- 
cause production is greater than with- 
drawals, only 48 of Kentucky’s 60 
distilleries are operating. 
> 
Brown Shoe Co. shut down 11 of its 25 
factories because production was out- 
running orders. ‘The slowdown in or- 
ders is attributed to retailers’ uncer- 
tainty over price controls, which led 
them to do heavy advance buying. 
Other factors: leather shortages and the 
early Easter. 
; @ 
Marketing aids: National Sales Execu- 
tives (Hotel Shelton, New York 17 
N. Y.) has a new bibliography for sales 
exccutives. It lists 497 books, pamph- 
lets, and articles on selling, distribution, 
advertising, and market research. Price: 
$1.00 per copy. The Library of 
Congress (Washington 25, D. C.) has 
just released a listing called Marketing 
Maps of the U.S. It describes 209 
maps of marketing areas, plus 21 sta 
tistical studies illustrated with maps. 
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MOTOROLA TV’S PEERLESS PERFORMANCE 
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IS SAFEGUARDED BY UDYLITE PRECISION-PLATING 





This Udylite Pleting Machine is used for 


applying finish to television receive 


components at the plant of Motorola, Inc. 


PIONEER OF A BETTER WAY IN PLATING... 


TESTED SOLUTIONS + TAILORED EQUIPMENT 
AUTOMATIC CONTROL 


Behind the glamour presented by the 
screen of Motorola Television receiv- 
ers is a myriad of tiny parts .. . vital 
to its enduring performance. Many 
of these parts are extremely suscep- 
tible to wear—corrosion—rust. 
Chey must be protected against these 
hazards . . . and here’s where Udylite 
precision-plating steps into a leading 


role. 


Engineers at Motorola, Inc., are 
quick to point out the benefits offered 
by Udylite equipment: “It is a great 
aid in conserving manpower in the 


processing of parts at our plant. This 


IN METAL FINISHING 


equipment has given excellent service 
and has proved to be a necessity in 
our magufacturing processes.” 


Many other manufacturers have 
found the same efficiency and econ- 
omy inherent in Udylite machines 
and methods. If you are facing a 
problem in metal finishing—whether 
it’s applying precious metals to 
jewelry or rust-proofing heavy ma- 
chine parts—it will pay you well to 
consult your Udylite Technical Man 
Call him today. There’s no obliga- 
tion. Or, write direct to The Udylite 
Corporation, Detroit 11, Michigan 





Udylite 
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The 16th century skilled armorer was a man of mettle. His 20th cen- 
tury counter ourceful, imaginative leaders of the vast Metal Producing Companies 


Advertising™ in Business Week 


als industry. 


s and metal products sell to business and 
; F el C : riser Alun 
y make widespread use of the pages of ° 
Lukens Steel Cc 


m Company of Am ’ Pittsburgh Ste 


REASON: Business Week is read by a highly concentrated audience Pea sles) Compordion mepupilc Siem 


e! Company Revere Copper & Bra 
of Management-Men...executives who make or have a decided in- Commcuntion Reynolds Metals Compa 


c j . : J olorc Fuel & Iron Cx Riverside Metal Comg 
tivence o ina aec on > S B =] 41e 

luence on buying de Because of this highly selective audience, canes " seithinc aie a ks 
Business Week carr nore 


pages of metals advertising than any Copperweld Stee! Company Sharon Steel Corporati 
. Dow Chemic Tt Thomas Steel C 
other general business or news magazine. Because — ve hageripaepharrsaies 
Steel and Tube 
1d Steel Company U. S. Steel Company 
Ryerson, J. T., & Son, Inc U.S. Steel Corporation 
International Nickel Co., Inc., The Wheeling Steel C 


Jones and Laughlin Steel Corg Youngstown Sheet 


YOU ADVERTISE IN BUSINESS WEEK 


WHEN YOU WANT TO INFLUENCE ita killa ine ili aia 


MANAGEMENT-MEN 


BOSCH: Death and the Miser 


TITIAN: Ranuccio Farnese 


Tax Laws Make Art Hard to Give 


1890’s all it took to 


give away an art collection was gen 
4 man of wealth could make 
| 


culture with rel: 


Back in the 


crosity 
his contribution to 
tively little fuss 
Today, playing patron to a musuem 
complicated. Because of 
code, a donor 


lawver at 


is a lot morc 
the internal 
has to plan his gifts with a 
iccountant at 


revcnuc 


one elbow and a tax ¢ 
4 
other 

cress Gift—All this was dramatically 
pointed up last week in Washington 
Che National Gallery of Art 


unveiled 
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from the Kress 


an important gift 
10th anniversary 


Foundation on the 
of its opening (it was given to the 
nation by the late ‘Treasury Secretary 
Andrew Mellon). Put on exhibit was 
1 large group of pictures and sculpture 
never before seen in this country. The 
ift includes 115 paintings, among 
Durer, Raphael, Titian, 
Elder, and other mas 
several Italian 1Sth 


ibove). 


1em works by 
3reughel the 
rs, including 
Century painters (picture 
This was the fourth 
Kress Foundation has made to the Na 


donation the 


tional Gallery. Its first—and largest 

was a collection of 375 paintings, plus 
sculpture, given 10 years ago when the 
muscum opened. In 1944 it gave 71 
more paintings and in 1946 anothet 
100. 

¢ Why Foundation?—Significantiy, all 
these gifts have come not from Samucl 
H. Kress as an individual, but from the 
Kress Foundation. There are several 
important reasons why foundations, 
generally, have become the prime 


medium for collecting and giving art 
e Efficiency. Collecting art is 
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Central Terminal Area at Idlewild International Airport 


Port of N. Y. Authority 


Idlewild International Airport is the first U.S. commercial airport to get radar control system. 


Radar cables get 
corrosion-proof splices 


Salt water constantly seeps into underground cable vaults at New York's 


great new airport. That's why cable splices of the airport’s new radar 
system are wrapped with tough, "SCOTCH" No. 33 Electrical Tape. It 


gives sure protection against water. 


This thin, plastic tape - only .007 inch thick - has a dielectric strength of 


10,000 volts. Provides complete protection against water, oil and most 


acids on all insulating jobs. Permits a slim, neat splice without clumsy 


bulk. Does the work of two conventional tapes; only one tape to apply. 


You'll find “SCOTCH” No. 33 Electrical Tape is truly an all-purpose 


tape - for every job, inside and out. A real time-saver, too. Try it on your 


next job. Call your jobber, or write Dept. BW 351, for further information. 


SPLICES on new radar control cables are protected 
from salt water in underground vault with 
“SCOTCH” No. 33 Electrical Tape. Plastic backing 
of tape resists abrasion, is unaffected by water, 


oil, alkalies and alcohols 
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The term "Scotch" and the plaid design are registered trade 
marks for the more than 100 adhesive tapes made in U.S. A. 
by Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co., St. Paul 6, Minn. - also ma- 
kers of “Scotch” Sound Recording Tape, “Underseal” Rubber- 
ized Coating, “Scotchlite” Reflective Sheeting, “Safety- Walk” 
Non-slip Surfacing, "3M" Abrasives, "3M" Adhesives. Gen- 
eral Export: Durex Abrasives Corp., New Rochelle, N. Y. In 
Conada: Canadian Durex Abrasives Ltd., Brantford, Ontario, 





vastly complex business; it requires €x- 
perts at every separate stage of the 
operation. 

Within a foundation, the wealthy 
man is able to maintain a trained staff 
whose sole purpose is to buy and assem- 
ble art. In a sense, he has his own 
curator on the payroll. 

e Delegation. ‘The art lover is able 
to free himself from the routine of 
collecting. ‘The foundation acts as a 
buffer between him and the great num- 
ber of people who are constantly trying 
to sell him something. 

e Taxes. ‘To some cynics, this may 
seem the most important of all rea- 
sons for the foundation. For it is truc 
that taxes make it difficult today to 
amass a large collection as a private 
individual. 

Ihe income tax law allows deduc- 
tions up to 15% of adjusted gross 
income for contributions to charitable, 
cultural, or religious organizations. ‘The 
15% limit puts a penalty on the man 
who accumulates a very valuable col- 
lection and gives it away all at once. 
By doing that, he loses most of his 
tax deduction. 

But a wealthy man can set up a 
foundation, give it up to 15% of his 
income each year, let it assemble the 
collection. In that way, he gets the 
full deduction spread over a period of 
years and is able to have the use of 
the paintings until he finally makes his 
gift. 

When the collection is complete, the 
foundation presents it to the museum, 
school, or, as in the Kress case, to the 
government. 
¢ Special Cases—There are times when 
there is such an obvious clash between 
taxes and art that Congress has to do 
something about it. Last year, for 
instance, it had to enact a special tax 
exemption bill for nonresident aliens 
who lend their collections to American 
galleries. ‘The bill was drawn up by 
attorney friends of C. S. Gulbenkian, 
the fabulous 80-year-old international 
mining and oil magnate, who lives in 
Lisbon. 

Gulbenkian wanted to lend his con- 
siderable art collection, including paint 
ings that formerly belonged to the 
Russian czars, to the “Mellon” gal- 
lery. It was found that the loan would 
be subject to District of Columbia 
property and estate taxes (the estate 
tax only if Gulbenkian should die at 
the time the paintings were being 
shown). Congress passed the bill in 
jig time last June. 
¢ Death and Taxes—The question of 
whether the U.S. can tax art or other 
property of nonresident aliens who die 
while visiting briefly in the U.S. is still 
unsettled in the courts. A few years 
ago, a Canadian woman took a trip to 
her winter residence in Nassau, the 
Bahamas, via U.S. railroads. On a 
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take the “fright” out of freight with 


... the revolutionary new freight car 





that 





REDUCES 
FREIGHT ait 


Pees 





DAMAGE! 


Ordinary shipping hazards . 
in conventional freight cars ; =F _ 


sr 
aul 


set! 


ar 
a ‘ 
4a Ss 


(not including fire, theft, acral \ tbe 
improper refrigeration, etc.) || 
were responsible for 54% of 

all freight damage in 1949— 

damage amounting to 

more than 61 million dollars. 





Stronger, lighter, more durable 

than ordinary steel freight cars, UNICEL as a box or refrigerator car 
uses in its construction the latest developments in the modern 
science of cellular laminates. It carries bigger payloads, can be 
produced faster for less than any car now on the rails! 


® Say “‘goodby” to the high amount of freight-damage. Tests prove there 
is 66% less road shock with UNICEL than ordinary cars. 

® say “goodby” to excessive spoilage. . . 

® to many difficulties in loading and unloading .. . 

® to long labor in cleaning .. . 


® to profits lost through damage when goods are shipped in ordinary cars! 


U N I C E L . » designed by men who know railroading and by men who have studied 


thousands of cases of freight damage will give you... 
GREATER CAPACITY because it is /onger than the ordinary car. 
EASIER LOADING because doors are wider, fork-lift trucks and pallets 


may be used. Built-in Unistrapping system enables shippers to 
tie down any kind of a load—securely, quickly and economically. 


Another “FIRST” for Pressed Steel Car EASIER CLEANING because entire inside and outside is continuous 
FIRST with the all stee! hopper in 1897 and smooth without sharp corners, pockets or cracks. 


FIRST with the all steel freight in 1914 MORE UNIFORM TEMPERATURE—LUNITEMP, the refrigerated version 
“ae : of UNICEL, reduces condensation and dehydration to a minimum. 
FIRST again with UNICEL in 1950! An inner wall insulation plus new refrigerating unit quickly 

convert UNICEL from box to refrigerator car. Heat can 

be provided during winter weather or in cold climates! 








<> Get the whole story. Write for your copy of 
LSC “UNICEL—The Freight Car of the Future—Today” 


PRESSED STEEL CAR COMPANY, Inc. 
6 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 





WITHSTANDS ERASING 
use t for all of) your business stati 
Fw 


a @ We use scientific instruments to make sure 


j 


‘ that strong, surface-sized Nekoosa Bond will 
\ withstand erasing. You can check for yourself 
[\ VPA 
SF 


Z. >“ of this better paper—and listen for the crisp 


—w 


3) —with an ordinary office eraser. And while 
aay you’re doing it—note the firm, smooth finish 


— 
a ila ac crackle. Everything about Nekoosa Bond tells 
erating test—one of you that this is the ove paper for a// of your 
many ways we check 2 ‘ 7 4 
Nekoosa Bond for business stationery. Nekoosa-Edwards Paper 


strength, appearance F -_ ° 
Bia Company, Port Edwards, Wisconsin. 


MADE IN U.S.A. 


e iT PAYS TO PLAN WITH YOUR PRINTER @ 





train that was pulling into Miami, the 
woman died. 

Authoritics found $25,000 worth of 
jewels in her luggage. ‘The U.S. Treas- 
ury slapped an inheritance tax on these 
jewels. 

A federal court in Florida ruled that 
the property wasn’t taxable. But the 
I'reasury still balks at the decision. 
The case is pending in the higher 
courts. 

e Legal Expert—Huntington Cairns, 
wartime Treasury Dept. lawver, 1s treas 
urer and gencral counsel of the National 
Gallery. He handles all legal questions 
he transfer of art works do 


mvoiving t 
loaned to the U.S. govern 


nated or 
ment 
; 
pretty much 
i counsel of a 
small corporation. tax laws alc 
fairly specific, even though they some 
times tend to cramp the generosity 
businessmen who collect art and w 
rive it to the nation 
I} rt ll try ‘ ’ Ps 
LIC art COHeCCTOI 1S INST 
t 


1 
} + oF) a lu ~~ aan . = 
bout the procedures tO giving away 


1 
taking 


the collection he has spent a lifetime 
issembling He operates through 
gifted tax lawvers and administrators 
ind, like the man who is marrving off 
his daughter, wants “the best deal he 
can get.” 

David FE. Finley, director of the Na- 
tional Gallery, pointed out some of the 
hardships in building up_ private ] 
] oda “The great private 

have mostly entered 
or have been dispersed,” 
this week. “Many restri 
lin against the exportation 
f art from practically ever 
except the United States ar 


nd 
ii 


Tax Deadlock 


Last week, the state of Washington 
legislature resumed its hunt for new 
money 

Voting higher bicnnial expenditures, 

ling $731-million, was a cinch. But 
v taxcs to pav the tab was 
something clse. The legislature, in hope 
less deadlock, adjourned its regular ses 
sion carly last month, and went home 
vithout voting $45-million in new taxes 
to balance the budget. With that, Gov. 
Arthur Langlie vetoed the big appro- 
priation bill. 

During the regular session, the Demo- 
cratic-controlled House voted Repub- 
lican Langlie’s proposed +% income tax 
on corporations. The Republican Senate 
threw out the corporation tax, and voted 
instead a 1% levy on all real estate 
transactions, a 5% levy on sales of 
bottled liquor at state monopoly stores, 
ind extension of the 3% sales tax to 
personal services (except medical and 
advertising). Then the House threw 
these taxes out. 
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Qutmoded Equipment 
Can Steal the 
Off Your Back 


IT PAYS TO 
KEEP PACE WITH 
MACHINERY PROGRESS 








‘ ‘HE ONLY WAY TO CONTROL PRODUC- 

TION COSTS is to keep upgrading efhi- 
ciency. The good machine of ten or twenty improve power factor, increase capacity of has complete pilot plant facilities for pre- 
plant electrical systems and reduce power testing production results in crushing, 
i ialatas costs. The added cost over induction mo- grinding, sizing, concentrating, jigging, 
rade now, tors is soon returned in lower power cost pyro-processing and chemical and physical 


How about your plant? Could you com- and higher production throughout the plant testing. 


Synchronous Motors Basic Industries Lab 


years ago just can’t keep up with the pa- 


pensate for higher labor costs and skilled 
manpower shortages by using more effi- 
cient machine power? Could you cut unit 
costs with newer, more efficient machines ? 


Your Allis-Chalmers representative can 
help you work out dollars and cents an- 
swers to these questions. With a broad 
knowledge of the problems of many in- 
dustries, he can show you how others have 
made new equipment pay for itself and 
begin to return a profit in a very short 
period of time. Call him now or write 


Allis-Chalmers, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 
A-3341A 


Automatic Sheave Unit Substations 


adds new life to old machines. Speed con- for plants that have outgrown their electri- 
trol compensates for variations in materials cal systems. Redistributing the electrical 
and operator skill, enables machines to load can result in great savings in power 
operate at peak production under varying costs as well as more efficient operation of 
conditions, all types of equipment, 


One of the Big Three in Electric 
Power Equipment—Biggest of All (AC) a 
in Range of Industrial Products. 





it prints 
postage 


“eae 
directly on the envelope 


with a dated postmark... 
and a small ad (optional) 
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the exact postage needed 
for any kind of mail... 


Eh ic 
Gi | 
on tape for parcel post... 


Cr aw 


& has envelope moistener. 
Holds as much postage as 
you want to buy, protected 
from loss, theft & damage. 


S| 


Does its own accounting... 


Modern way of mailing... 
neat, quick and convenient, 
for any office, club or store. 
Hi model for every office... 
Cail nearest PB office, or 
send coupon for booklet! 


Pitney-Bowes 


T 
— 
~ 
t 
. — , 
World's leading " at: 
makers of mailing 


machine offices 
in 93 cities... 


ae 
nied 
eae 


PITNEY-BOWES, Inc. 
1482 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. 
Please send free booklet 


Name 





Firm 





Address 
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FINANCE 


COL. SOSTHENES BEHN (left) and Edward J. Noble are key figures as. . « 


IT&T Dickers for ABC Network 


Many Wall Streeters think the deal will pan out, although 
broadcasting company has priced itself at $28-million, and its 
prospective purchaser wants to pay off via a stock exchange. 


International ‘Telephone & ‘Telegraph 

Corp. may soon become a big tactor 
in domestic radio-television broadcast- 
ing, just as it is in foreign communica- 
tions. IT&T is now negotiating to 
absorb American Broadcasting Co., 
third-largest of the nation’s AM and 
I'V_ broadcasters. 
e Exploratory—Details of the deal— 
which many Wall Streeters believe will 
hatch out—are still secret. ABC won’t 
talk. And Col. Sosthenes Behn, IT&T 
chairman, will say only that officials of 
the two companies are continuing to 
discuss the matter on “an exploratory 
basis only.” 

However, there are a number of 
guesses on the deal floating around the 
Street. The word is that: (1) ABC 
wouldn’t be interested in any offer of 
less than about $28-million, and (2) 
IT&T is interested only if it can pur- 
chase ABC via an exchange of stock. 

Neither Wall Street nor the com- 
munications trade was surprised when 
news of IT&T’s interest in ABC leaked 
out last week. Here’s why: 

elt has been no secret that 
IT&T—plagued by difficulties in bring- 
ing home the earnings of its extensive 
overseas Communications system—has 
been looking for ways to expand its 
domestic operations. 

e No secret either is the fact that 
Edward J. Noble, ABC’s founder and 
chairman, yearns to dispose of his con- 


trolling interest in the ‘broadcasting 
property. 

¢ Stockholders—It’s anybody's guess 
how stockholders of the two companies 
would feel about the merger. But it is 
not likely that any stockholder squawks 
would make much difference if the top 
brass of the two companies decided 
the deal should go through. 

Noble himself owns close to 54% of 
all ABC’s stock. That looks like enough 
to swing the deal, whether the other 
3,000-odd stockholders like it or not. 

As for IT&T, Wall Street isn’t 
certain that company officials would 
even need the approval of majority 
holdings among the 62,000 stockhold- 
ers. The board already has authority 
to issue up to 15-million shares of its 
no-par capital stock, and there are only 
6,720,000 shares now outstanding. 
¢ Foreign Fields—IT&T, a holding cor- 
poration organized in 1920, was formed 
primarily to operate in foreign fields. 
Its job has been to coordinate the 
activities of a large number of com- 
panies—controlled directly or through 
subsidiaries—that (1) operate telephone, 
telegraph, and radio-telephone systems 
inside nations other than the U.S.; (2) 
provide international cable and _ radio 
telegraph services; and (3) manufacture 
electrical communicatjons equipment 
both here and abroad. 

Ihe operating sphere of IT&T has 
been shrinking lately. Since the mid- 
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1930’s, nationalization programs and 
other causes have led the corporation 
to dispose of many segments of its ex- 
tensive, worldwide network. Lately, 
about 75% of its total asscts have been 
accounted for by Western Hemisphere 
propertics—largely subsidiaries in the 
U.S., Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Peru, 
Cuba, Puerto Rico, and Mexico. 

¢ Increased Share—Manufacturing has 
recently accounted for an increasing 
share of total business. ‘I'wo years ago, 
manufacturing plants made up 50% of 
all assets, compared with 30% for tele- 
phone operating units, 10% for cable 
subsidiaries, and 10% for miscellaneous. 

Life hasn't been altogether happy 
for an I'T&T stockholder since 1929. 
Quite a few years have shown deficits; 
more than $10-million was lost as re 
cently as 1946. Shares, which once had 
a market value of $149.50, in the last 
two years have loitered in a range from 
$7.50 to $17.25. Worse still, there 
had been no cash dividends from 1932 
until late last year. 
¢ Rebellion—Disgruntled stockholders 
revolted late in 1947, under the leader- 
ship of Clendenin J. Ryan, wealthy 
Manhattanite who once served as secre 
tary to the late Mavor Fiorello La 
Guardia (BW—Nov.22’47,p94). The 
rebels clamored for a management that 
“operates in the interest of stock 
holders” and demanded the ouster of 
Behn, who has dominated the company 
for years. 

(he Ryan group complained chiefly 
about the company’s unwillingness to 
pass along to stockholders any share 
of the substantial payments received 
from the sale of telephone properties 
in Argentina, Spain, and Romania. ‘The 
group was almost cqually bitter over 
the fact that 15 of the company’s 25 
directors were also officials. 

Behn met this second complaint by 
sharply reducing the number of officer- 
directors and substituting prominent 
outsiders, including Ryan. This quelled 
the revolt. 
¢ Debts Reduced—However, it’s prob- 
ably not wholly fair to say that Ryan’s 
appointment caused the end of the 
revolt. Behn had a pretty good rebuttal 
for the charge of failure to distribute 
sales money. The war had hit the com- 
pany hard. And a large part of the 
sales money had been used to pay off 
debts and otherwise improve finances. 

There is no question that  stock- 
holders benefited from these moves. 
Between 1942 and 1949, funded debt 
and bank loans were about cut in half, 
down to $70-million. Annual fixed 
charges were reduced from around $7.6- 
million to less than $3.9-million. The 
book value of IT&T stock rose from 
$35.25 to $44.79 a share. 
¢No Thrills—But ABC stockholders 
haven't lived so long with their shares 
as their T&T opposite numbers. But 
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Give your buildings 
the advantages of 


PC GLASS BLOCKS 


THESE interior and exterior views of the new general storehouse building 
of the Norfolk and Western Railway Company, Roanoke, Virginia, show 
how effectively PC Glass Blocks can be utilized as part of the basic archi- 
tectural scheme. Here, by adding vision-ventilation areas, the architect hos 
pointed up the extreme flexibility of PC Glass Blocks in modern industrial 
design. Architects: Smithey & Boynton, Roanoke, Vo. 


7 Through initial installations of PC Glass Blocks in new buildings, as well 
as extensive sash replacement programs, executives in all kinds of businesses 
have proved the many benefits and money-saving advantages inherent in 
these modern fenestration units. They’ve found that PC Glass Blocks help 
control temperature and humidity, increase production, improve product 
quality, cut maintenance costs, keep employees better satisfied. What’s 
more, users report that PC Glass Block installations have actually paid for 
themselves with the savings they’ve eventually made possible. 

It’s easy to understand how PC Glass Blocks effect real economies. For 
example, they rarely need repairs or replacements. There is no periodic 
painting and puttying; no wood or metal sash to rot, decay, rust or corrode. 
And PC Glass Blocks have more than twice the insulating value of ordinary, 
single-glazed windows. This means a sizable saving in heating and air- 
conditioning expense. 

Why not take advantage of all these [~~ 
benefits, and more, which are avail- | Seen tal Bar Pace 
able to you when you install PC Glass eile 
Block panels? Our specialists will be pur booklet 
glad to discuss your fenestration prob- 
lems with you. Meanwhile, fill in and 
return the coupon below for our free, 
informative booklet. 


GLASS BLOCKS 


> he Mea ih of a modem tucktdau “9g 


t obligation on my part, please send me a FREE copy of 
he mark of a modern building —PC Glass Block 


Distributed by Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company; by W. P. Fuller & Co. on the Pacific Coast, and by Hobbs Glass Ltd. in Canada. 
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i nor a solicitation of offers to buy any of these securities. 
made only by the Prospectus 


March 29, 1951 


1,000,000 Shares 


Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation 


Common Stock 


$10 Par Value) 


oe EOC 9 > 
Price $25.25 per share 


pectus may be obtained from any of the several 
ling the undersigned, only in Stat a 
walified to act as dealers i 
Prospectus may legally ! 


rhe First Boston Corporation 


Smith, Barney & Co. Blyth & Co., Inc. Eastman, Dillon & Co. 


Glore, Forgan & Co. Goldman, Sachs & Co. 


Harriman Ripley & Co. 
Incorporated 


Kidder, Peabody & Co. Lazard Freres & Co. Lehman Brothers 


Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane Stone & Webster Securities Corporation 


White, Weld & Co. 


Union Securities Corporation 




















Your Advertising in 


BUSINESS WEEK... 


regularly reaches the attention of 
over 200,000 management sub- 
scribers. Surveys show that the 
average Business Week subscriber 
shares his copy with two of his 
business associates . . . thereby 
giving you a total audience of 
more than 600,000 important 
prospects. 











they, too, haven’t found it a verv ex- 
hilarating experience. Their shares, pur 
chased for $9 in May, 1949, have 
moved in a $6.25 to $14.25 range. 
There have been no dividends. 

For ABC’s founder, it has been a 
happier story. He paid $4-million for 
the stock interest that got the com 
pany going; at present market levels, 
the shares are worth $10.4-million. 
e NBC Split—The original roots of 
ABC go back some eight years to the 
time when National Broadcasting Co. 
was forced to dispose of one of its two 
broadcasting chains. NBC decided to 
sell its Blue Network, which owned 
three large stations, including New 
York’s WJZ. 

Noble, at. that time, was no tyro in 
broadcasting; for several years he had 
owned WMCA, an independent Man 
hattan station. But he wanted to get 
into radio’s big time. He made it when 
his avid bidding enabled him to pur 
chase the Blue Network, which he later 
renamed ABC. 

Noble paid $8-million for the net 

work, putting up $4-million of his own 
and borrowing the rest from three 
Manhattan banks. Within a month, 
he sold WMCA for $1,255,000—a 
profit of $200,000. 
e Fat Years—For the next few vears 
ABC was pretty much an all-Noble 
property, and it didn’t do badly at all 
(he size of the property was increased; 
by 1947 annual earnings had risen to 
$1.5-million from $53,000 in 1942. 

It was in 1949 that the public bought 
shares. But since as early as 1947, the 
earnings picture has been a sad one. 
Like evervone else in the trade, ABC 
has had to spend large sums of moncy 
to build up a television network. Tele- 
vision operations have just begun to 
move into the black. As a result, ABC 
earned only $469,000 in 1948. The 
following vear, it ran $519,000 in the 
red, despite a $327,000 tax carryback 
Last year, the network earned $85,000 

ABC’s invasion of the television field 

necessitated much borrowing. At the 
close of last year, the company had 
long-term debts of $7.4-million, in- 
cluding $872,000 due in 1951. 
e Growth—However, Noble’s 1950 re- 
port indicated that he felt the network 
was over the hump of TV. It started 
1950 with 13 TV advertising clients, 
closed the year with 41. The TV 
chain increased from 52 to 63 stations, 
including five owned by ABC in New 
York, Chicago; Detroit, Los Angeles, 
and San Francisco—five of the nation’s 
six top retail markets. 

His optimism seems borne out by a 
I'V report issued last week by the 
Kederal Communications Commission. 
KCC says that TV revenues more than 
tripled in 1950, going from $34.3- 
million to $105.8-million. The com- 
mission admitted that this isn’t enough 
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BUSINESS IN MOTION 





oor CrLleagued con po ee ye eg 


Never has industry turned out more goods than dur- 
ing the past few years of unprecedented customer 
demands. In endeavoring to meet these, Revere has 
developed new techniques, established new plants, 
installed the newest equipment and modernized 
the old, and stepped up its training program, includ- 
ing the development of some new ideas in relation 
to safety. Throughout the country, similar steps 
have been taken by manufacturers generally. This 
is the response of free enterprise to the stimulus of 
a free and growing market. It is fortunate that 
American industry was not only willing but able to do 
this, because nowitisevidentthat  ~— 
these facilities and these skills  |~ 
must be devoted more and more 
to the defense of our freedom. 

Defense Orders or ““DO’s” are 
being issued, and their volume is 
bound to increase. Already prime 
contractors are seeking sub-con- 


ple realize the importance of the 
“small shop”; the fact is that 


nical data, including physical properties, and also in 
many cases suggestions as to recommended fabrica- 
tion practices. In addition to the booklets, which are 
distributed on request, Revere either reproduces or 
summarizes them in the various Sweet’s Files, 
Chemical Engineering Catalogue, Marine Catalogue, 
Refinery Catalogue. This printed material is there- 
fore available freely to all who will ask for it, or 
look it up. The second way in which Revere’s knowl- 
edge and skill is made available is through the 
Technical Advisory Service, a group of capable men 
whose collective experience covers practically all 
applications of copper and copper 
alloys, and aluminum alloys. In 


a 
$4 E war and peace, these men have 
; =" rendered invaluable service, col- 


MANUFACTURERS 
WITH ORDERS RATED 


} 
tractors, and sub-sub-contractors 
are receiving orders too, down to 
small local firms operating only 
a few machines. Perhaps few peo- | e . 
hs 


laborating closely on such mat- 
ters as selection of the proper 
metal, temper, width, gauge, and 
in helping to solve production 
problems. As a result, scrap has 
been reduced, rejects lessened, 
production increased, money and 
materials saved. The services of 
the Technical Advisors are ob- 
tainable through the Revere Sales 








these establishments have a tre- 
mendous total capacity supplementing that of the 
great corporations, which practically never make 
everything that is needed for a finished product 
such as a tank, a plane, a ship, radar equipment. 
The “smalls” are just as vital as the “bigs.” 

Revere knows that when the time of trial comes, it 
is more important than ever to increase production 
efficiency. This makes complete information essen- 
tial to those who have taken on DO contracts. 
Revere pledges its full cooperation, and will gladly 
provide all it knows about its metals. 

This knowledge is made available in two principal 
ways. First, there are many booklets containing tech- 


Staff which also has wide experi- 
ence in the selection and application of Revere 
Metals. If you have orders whose specifications in- 
clude non-ferrous meials, Revere will gladly place 
its information at your disposal. 

If you purchase and work with other materials, 
Revere suggests that it should be realized that not 
only is American productive capacity tremendously 
greater, but that there has been a likewise large 
growth in knowledge about materials of all kinds. 
So it is recommended that no matter what you 
make now, or are called on to make in the future, 
you ask your suppliers to share their knowledge with 
you. It will make you and our country stronger. 


REVERE COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED 
Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 4 
Executive ‘Offices: 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
SEE “MEET THE PRESS” ON NBC/ TELEVISION EVERY SUNDAY 








Manufacturer Finds 
Nylon Plastic Part 


Outwears Steel <% 


The self-lubricating property of nylon 


offered a happy solution in the designing of the 


ratchet shown above. Moulded at a 55 saving 
over machining. It shows no sign of wear al- 
though never lubricated. Precision moulding of 
plastics is a specialty, and in this field we have 
unusual skil 


l, experience, and equipment for 


handling intricate, small parts. May we send you 
a sample of a particularly interesting nylon part 
typical of the miniatures we make for many lead- 
ing firms? It will demonstrate our capacity to 
produce better than any other means 


W rite 


STANDARD PLASTICS Co., INC. 
62 Water St., Attleboro, Mass. 
New York Office — 303 Fifth Ave. 


no obligation. 


REZNOR’ 


WORLD'S LARGEST SELLING 
GAS UNIT_HEATER 
EO 


— 


LABOR SAVING HEATING MACHIMg 


Every factory and commercial building 
+. . @very store and office can profit by 
this world’s most universally used and 
easily installed gas heater. Without a 
fireman, beautiful Reznor units automati- 
cally manufacture and distribute heat for 
every required area 

There's a dealer near you. 


— 
————— 


CTURING CO. 


PENNA 


| REZNOR MANUFA 
j 3 UNION ST MERCE 


Send me 20-page catalog in full color 


K, 


Name 
Firm 
Addre ss 


City Zone Srate 
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to put the industry in the black, but 
it does mean that a 1949 loss of $25.3- 
million has been pared down to $7.9- 
million. And 54 of the nation’s 107 
stations actually showed a profit, despite 
dire predictions that it would be years 
before TV would start paying off. 
Thus IT&T, if it bought ABC, 
would be moving into television at a 
time when the industry’s losses seem to 
be largely in the past. The deal would 
also round out IT&T’s interest in 
broadcasting. It already owns Federal 
relephone & Radio Corp., which man- 
ufactures a variety of radio receiving 
and sending equipment, and Capehart- 
Farnsworth Corp., a prominent manu- 
facturer of TV and radio sets. 
¢ Looks Steep—To an outsider, $28- 
million seems a large sum to pay for 


ABC. The company did report $26- 
million assets at the end of 1950, but 
$8.8-million of this represented in- 
tangibles. If you deduct this item 
plus ABC’s debts, you find that the 
stockholders’ equity was only about 
$5.4-million or $3.79 a share. 
However, ABC common was selling 
for $13 on the Big Board last weck, 
compared with IT&T’s $16. At that 
level, ABC’s outstanding shares had a 
market value of nearly $22-million. 
There are pretty authentic reports 
that Twentieth Century-l’ox Film was 
ready to pay $20-million for ABC about 
18 months ago. The deal is said to 
have fallen through only — because 
Noble’s price was $25-million. Since 
then, much borrowed money has been 


sunk into the ABC plant. 


Borrowing Costs Climb on New Issues 


Wall Streeters call rate on Consumers Power bonds high- 
est since 1939, as the market adjusts to new rates on governments. 


Corporate treasurers got an idea last 

week as to just how much more “ex- 
pensive”’ new-issues borrowing has_be- 
come since the Treasury upped _ its 
long-term interest rate from 24% to 
23%. The eye-opener was the financ- 
ig Operation run off by Consumers 
Power Co., top-notch Michigan electric 
power company. 
e Highest Cost—Consumers Power 
found that the best bid it could get 
for a new $40-million, 30-year offering 
was 100.8% of par for 34% bonds. 
That’s the equivalent of a borrowing 
cost of 3.085%. Wall Streeters call it 
the highest rate for any comparable 
bond offering since late 1939. 

But the rate may very well go higher. 

Though the new issue was immediately 
reoffered publicly at 101.47% of par to 
yield 3.05%—a price close to its actual 
cost to underwriters—it had proved a 
slow seller up to early this week. 
e Not Like Old Days—The last time 
Consumers Power offered a new bond 
issue—September, 1947—the company 
was able to sell 30-year 2§% bonds to 
an underwriting group at a price of 
101.67% of par. Back in the palmy 
days of 1946, Streeters say, the same 
company would have had little trouble 
selling a new bond offering at a cost 
of only 2.60% to 2.70% a year. 

Even a few weeks ago the same job 
could have been handled more cheaply. 
Earlier this year, for instance, New 
England Power, Carolina Power & 
Light, Indianapolis Power & Light, and 
Chicago’s Commonwealth Edison Co. 
had no difficulty selling comparable 
30- to 50-year issues of 2%s at prices 
ranging _ between 100.61 % and 
101.66% of par. For 30-vear 3s, Man- 
hattan’s Consolidated Edison Co. got 


a price of 101.46% of par from an un- 
derwriting group just six weeks ago. 

¢ High Bidding—In considering this 
price comparison, however, you have to 
keep in mind the way the underwriting 
trade had been bidding to the sky for 
new high-grade offerings. All the issues 
mentioned have proved to be “selling 
jobs” —partly because of the high bid- 
ding and partly because of the harden- 
ing in new-issues prices since the bonds 
were first offered for sale. 

Investment houses specializing in 
new municipal bond offerings are hav- 
ing an even unhappier time of it. Their 
shelves are badly cluttered now with 
remnants of unsold new issues. The 
float early this week added up to almost 
$156-million, according to the so-called 
Blue List. With some $189-million of 
additional new offerings slated to hit 
the market in April, dealers have been 
cutting prices sharply. 

Many houses have been taking quite 
a beating, according to Street gossip. 
¢ Corporates Better Off—Fortunately 
for some underwriters, the float situa- 
tion in the corporate new issues mar- 
ket hasn’t been so serious as with tax- 
exempts. 

Still, there have been losses. Rem- 
nants of unsold corporate offerings 
have moved up to a sizable figure in the 
aggregate. Selling in recent weeks has 
meant sharp price cutting, which un- 
doubtedly has reduced profits from the 
handling of earlier successful offerings. 
e If Is the Word—The immediate out- 
look for the corporate new-issues mar- 
ket is extremely “iffy.” A number of 
companies that had expected to offer 
new issues shortly have decided to re- 
tire temporarily to the sidelines. 

Celanese Corp. of America, for in- 
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RESULTS AT A GLANCE 


FINANCIAL 

Net Working Capital—Dec. 31 
Current Ratio 

Net Properties (Fixed Assets) 


ION OIL COMPANY Total Net Worth—Dec. 31 


Shares of Common Stock Outstanding Dec. 31 


Number of Stockholders 

Total Dividends Paid 
OPERATING 

Number of Producing Wells (net) 


REPORTS ON 1950 


Gross Crude Oil Production—Barrels 


Crude Oil Run to Stills—Barrels 
sued RECORD YEAR Total Refined Oil Sales—Gallons 


f 
Number of Employees—Dec. 31 


| 
im Annual Payroll 





Elemental Nitrogen (N) Production—Tons 


1950 
$14,654,736 
2.22 
$58,582,040 
$50,972,353 
2,340,833 
7,439 
$ 4,389,056 


680 
7,854,224 
7,756,709 

347,554,939 
161,963 
2,363 

$ 9,909,428 


1949 
$13,522,145 
2.54 
$50,527,225 
$41,373,180 
2,340,813 
6,222 
$ 3,511,186 


567 
5,427,210 
6,943,995 

331,441,120 
130,514 
2,321 

$ 8,872,336 
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In 1950 Lion Oil Company’s gross income and net earnings reached new 
all-time highs. Gross income from sales and operating revenues was $81,960,327 
as compared with $65,605,838 in 1949. Net earnings after deducting all costs 
and taxes were $13,988,245 or $5.98 a share. This represents a 53% increase 
over earnings of $3.89 a share in 1949. 

Increased earnings resulted principally from additional crude oil produc- 
tion and from substantial increases in the volumes of refined and chemical 
products sold. Gross daily crude oil production was equivalent to 101% of the 
refinery’s crude oil requirements during 1950 as compared with 78% in 1949. 
Sales volumes of both petroleum and chemical products rose to new record levels. 


|] 
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Cash dividends aggregating $4,389,056 or $1.8712 a share, were paid during 
the year. The regular quarterly dividend rate was increased from $0.37/2 to 


iB 


$0.50 a share commencing with the second quarter of 1950. 
Capital expenditures during 1950 amounted to about $13,685,000 of which 
© was for the development of additional underground oil reserves. 
Despite record crude oil production during the year, additions to proved oil 
reserves greatly exceeded withdrawals. Lion participated in the drilling of 125 
wells; 107 were completed as oil wells, two were gas wells and 16 were dry holes. 


XL 


During 1950 total refinery runs to stills increased 12% over the previous 
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year. The Chemical Division's enlarged facilities were operated at near capacity 
and volume of products manufactured for sale exceeded 1949 volumes by 
approximately 45%. The current outlook is that Lion's sales of both petroleum 
and chemical products in 1951 will be limited only by the productive capacities 
of manufacturing facilities. 


BY ORDER OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


om A DW0 3 arta 
lr. M. MARTIN 


IT. H. BARTON 
President 


Chairman of the Board 














1949 
Per Share 
$28.02 
22.76 
5.26 
1.37 
$ 3.89 


CONDENSED EARNINGS STATEMENT 

For Years Ended December 31 
Sales and Operating Revenues 
Operating Charges, Interest, Etc. (Net) 
Net Income Before Provision for Income Taxes 
Estimated Federal and State Income Taxes 
Net Income 


Amount 
$65,605,838 
53,283,067 
12,322,771 
3,207,610 
$ 9,115,161 


Amount 
$81,960,327 
61,011,682 
20,948,645 
6,960,400 
$13,988,245 


Per Share 
$35.01 
26.06 
8.95 
2.97 

$ 5.98 





For 1950 Annual Report, write Public Relations ~ +ent, Lion Oil Company, El Dorado, Arkansas 








Actual Time Checks Prove cog 
Duplisticker Addressing " 
Averages P) 


27% 
FASTER 


than addressing 
envelopes 


DUPLISTICKERS ofter you maximum 
efficiency and economy in addressing op- 
erations—for duplicate mailings, direct mail 
advertising, bulky envelopes, samples, pre- 
miums, etc. Letter-size gummed sheets con- 
tain 33 perforated labels. Package of 25 
sheets (825 labels) 60¢ at leading 
stationery stores. Type 4 or more copies in 
one operation. White, blue, pink, green, 
canary, goldenrod, for color-coding mail. 


) ‘eS Write for 


FREE Sample Pkg. 
2 aypusTicges of Duplistickers 
Make a comparative time 
check in your own office 
at our expense! 


jalty Printing Co. 


Eureka Spec 29 Savant 


834 Electr 


Scranton 9, Pa. 


DUPLISTICKERS FEURe KA 
are made anly by Satie 





BY BUSINESS 
© ~~ EXECUTIVES 


VA 
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New York’s 
famous Essex House 
offers an address of distinction, 
overlooking beautiful Central 
Park. Convenient to all important 
business and social activities. 
Recently redecorated and refure 
nished. Rooms with Television. 
Rooms with bath from $7 to $15. 
Suites with complete serving pantry from $16. 
Chicago Office—Central 6-6846 


ESSEX 
+ HOUSE 
ces on-the-park 


Vincent J. Coyle, Vice-President 2 Mana 


ing Dir. 





stance, has deferred an offering of 
$100-million of debentures. It will, 
however, go ahead with some other 
financing it had in the works—the sale 
of+$100-million of new convertible pre- 
ferred shares. Burlington Mills Corp. 
will put on ice a contemplated new 
offering of $30-million of preferred. 
Other new issues originally scheduled 
for offering this week that won't be 
seen include $10-million of preferred 
and 400,000 common shares of Ten- 
nessee Gas & Transmission and 50,000 
shares of Congress Cigar preferred. 
¢ Small Insurance Buying—Many Wall 
Streeters think, however, that the new- 


issues market is going to have to exist 
without very much help from its most 
important customer, the life insurance 
companies. 

The companies have made so many 
commitments covering loans in the 
months ahead that they just won’t have 
the funds to do much buying in the 
open market. Up to a short while ago, 
they were always in a position to sell 
some of their government holdings 
whenever they found themselves in this 
fix. But the life insurance companies 
have virtually agreed not to sell any 
more—to help the government's current 
anti-inflation program. 


A New Measure of the Stock Market 


Composite 
Manufacturing .... 


Nondurable 
Transportation 
Utility 
Trade, finance, service 


SEC Unveils “Most 


New weekly stock price 


Week 
Ending 
Mar. 31 
177.0 
195.4 
175.6 
213.7 
195.1 
Wiz 
206.4 
172.0 


1951 
Low 

173.8 
190.8 
171.1 
209.0 
194.8 
109.5 
203.9 
170.0 


1951 
High 
184.7 
204.0 

182.9 
224.2 

216.6 
114.8 
214.4 

186.0 


Accurate’ Index 


averages will cover 265 issues 


divided into six groups. But they won't replace the daily indexes. 


The stock market got a new barom 
eter this week. It’s an elaborate stock 
price average, prepared by the Securi- 
ties & Exchange Commission. 

According to SEC’ers, the series will 

provide Wall Streeters and economists 
with the broadest, most carefully pre- 
pared index available anywhere. But 
these averages won't put Dow-Jones, 
Standard & Poor's, the New York 
Times, or the Associated Press out of 
business. 
e Net 1009%—That’s because SEC’s in- 
dex is a weekly job; one figure will re- 
flect six days of movement in, say, 
manufacturing shares. Of course, there 
will be separate figures for other stock 
groups, too, as well as a composite 
series for all. A six-day average, how- 
ever, doesn’t meet all the needs of the 
investing community. Professional 
traders and brokers must have day-to- 
day figures to help them gauge the very 
short-term swings. 

When it comes to the long pull, 
though, many of the daily indexes now 
available are considered less satisfac- 
tory, according to SEC staffers. For 
one thing, they say the need for get 
ting out a figure within a few minutes 


after the markets close doesn’t permit 
all the complicated statistical manipu 
lation—weighting, for example—that 
many economists and analysts have 
long wanted. For another thing, most 
daily indexes are based on relatively 
few stocks and, therefore, either mag- 
nify or minimize market movements. 
¢ Daily Indexes Are Inaccurate—But 
the biggest disadvantage of daily in 
dexes is this: The breakdowns and sub 
groupings are not directly comparabl 
with the great mass of statistics put 
out by the government. 

Most daily averages treat “manufac 
turing” as one major group, lump 
“durables” in with the ‘“nondurables.” 
SEC, on the other hand, uses the 
Budget Bureau’s standard industrial 
classifications, which separate the two 
under individual subheads. This makes 
correlation between stock price move- 
ments and, say, soft-goods sales (as 
listed by the Commerce Dept.) pos 
sible and easy. 

SEC isn’t the first to make up this 
kind of compilation, however. For 
years, Standard & Poor's Corp. has 
been issuing weekly a series of some 
90 individual stock-group price indexes 
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America’s Might starts here 


Electric power provides the muscles 
for America’s productior strength. 
And steam is our principal source 
of power since more than 70% of 
our total utility capacity is gener- 
ated in about 1,000 steam-electric 
power stations. 

It is a tremendously important 
fact in these times, that America... 
with only 5% of the world’s land 
area, and less than 7% of its people 
...produces about half of the world’s 


ALL TYPES OF 


STEAM GENERATING, 


electricity. What this means in terms 
of production can be better realized 
when you consider that the average 
industrial worker in the United 
States has at his disposal about eight 
horsepower to help him do his job. 
Today, although power demands 
have reached an all time high, our 
electric generating capacity is en- 
tirely adequate to meet all require- 
ments. But even more important is 
the fact that ... thanks to the fore- 


FUEL 


sight of the electric utility industry 
...@ vast power expansion program 
now under way will enable us to 
meet the still greater demands which 
mobilization will impose. 

As a major supplier of steam gen- 
erating units for utility power sta- 
tions ...as well as for the varied 
steam requirements of industry... 
Combustion Engineering — Super- 
heater has asubstantial part in build- 
ing America’s “production might.” 


B-472 


BURNING AND RELATED EQUIPMENT 


COMBUSTION ENGINEERING — SUPERHEATER, INC. 


Combustion Engineering Building 
200 Madison Avenue * New York 16, N. Y. 





 WHELAND 


THE FOREMOST NAME IN 
SAWMILL EQUIPMENT 
FOR OVER 80 YEARS 


- GOMPLETE 
SAWMILLS AND 
“AUXILIARY | ~ 
WENGE STENT 2:04 


CIRCULAR SAWMILLS = 
HEAVY AND PORTABLE 
BAND SAWMILLS + EDGERS AND 
TRIMMERS - TRANSMISSION 
AND CONVEYOR MACHINERY 


FSTABLISHED 1866 


THE WHELAND 
‘COMPANY — 


ATTANOOGA 2%, TENN. 





AMA’'S 20th 


NATIONAL 
PACKAGING x 
EXPOSITION 


PACKAGING 








[PACKING 


[SHIPPING] 


For everything vital in packaging, packing and ship- 
ping! 250 exhibitors will present for your 
inspection and comparison the me- 











chines, equipment and ser- 


lower costs, more A PR I L 1 7 78 2 '@) 


sales and greater CONVENTION HALL 
° ti 
perating ATLANTIC CITY 


vices that mean 


efficiency. 





For information about the exposition and 
conference . . . address the Americon Management 
Association, 330 West 42nd Street, New York 18. 


American Management Association 
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based on the action of 416. stocks. 
Barron’s, the financial weekly, also pub- 
lishes weekly a number of similar in- 
dividual group indexes. 

¢ New Job for SEC—SEC has been 
functioning for almost 17 years now, 
and until recently it had always been 
reluctant to compete with private sta- 
tistical organizations. However, the 
Joint Congressional Committee on the 
Economic Report asked the commis- 
sion to put a comprehensive index to- 
gether. And it has decided to release 
the weekly findings of that compila- 
tion to the general public. 

SEC’s barometer embraces 265 sep- 
arate stock issues. Figures will be pub- 
lished every Monday for six groups— 
mining; transportation; utilities; trade, 
finance, and service; and durable and 
nondurable manufacturing. 

For technical purposes, however, 
SEC actually uses 29 subclassifications. 
Mining, for example, is broken down 
further into metal extraction and pe 
troleum production. 

e SEC’s System—In computing the in- 
dexes, SEC statisticians: 

(1) Selected shares that cover at least 
65% of the volume and value of all 
trading in an industry during 1949. 

(2) Weighted each component stock 
by the number of shares outstanding. 

- (3). Booked the weekly closing price 
of each share and expressed the sum 
for all issues as a percent of a base 
value. 

The base chosen was the full year 
1939. SEC has calculated yearly aver- 
ages, in terms of 1939 equaling 100, 
going back until then. The weekly 
figures are available from January, 1949. 


FINANCE BRIEFS 





Security holdings of New York life in- 
surance companies can now include 
some preferreds and commons. Under 
a bill just signed by Gov. Dewey (BW— 
Jul.22’50,p77), life companies can in 
vest 3% of assets or one-third of sur- 
plus—whichever is less—in listed stocks 
Main requirement: Stocks must have 
earned and paid at least 4% in each of 
the last 10 years. 

. 
New York’s National City Bank plans 
to sell I-million of $20-par shares at 
$40 each. Stockholders, slated to vote 
on the proposal May 2, would have the 
right to buy one new share for each 6.2 
shares now held. Sale would up Na 
tional City’s capital funds to $359 
million from present $319-million. 

= 
More new financing: Republic Steel 
Corp. has asked the Big Board to list 
another 1-million common shares. And 
Wall Street hears it plans to offer a 
large amount of new convertible de 
bentures, too. Both Armco and Jones 
& Laughlin Steel recently completed 
successful stock offerings. 
A thorough investigation of New York, 
New Haven & Hartford R.R. has been 
ordered by Sen. Brien McMahon (D., 
Conn.), chairman of the Senate Com- 
merce subcommittee on transportation. 
Reason: long string of top-brass firings 
by F. C. Dumaine, the road’s 85-year- 
old head (BW—Mar.31’51,p21). 


To Head Financial Analysts in 1951 


Financial analysts from 11 major cities of 
the United States and Canada have organ- 


.ized separate professional societies of their 


own, Once every year, all these organiza- 
tions convene under the resounding title of 
National Federation of Financial Analysts 
Societies. Standing from left to right are 


the federation’s newly elected officers: 
Secretary-Treasurer Kennard Woodworth, of 
Eaton & Howard, Inc., Boston; President 
Pierre R. Bretey, of Baker, Weeks & 
Harden, New York City; Executive Vice- 
President Richard W. Lambourne, from 
Dodge & Cox, San Francisco. 
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Precast Concrete Panels 
and Lehigh 
Early Strength Cement 


The use of precast concrete panels in 
reinforced concrete structures is grow- 
ing fast. One of the newer uses is in 
buildings with small rooms of uniform 
size, such as hospitals, dormitories and 
hotels. In this application, all walls and 
partitions consist of precast concrete 
panels. 

The panels, with their reinforcing, 
electrical conduits and other inserts 
can be cast on the job site. They serve 
not only as walls and partitions but 
also bear the building’s load, thus elim- 
inating the need for structural steel. 
They are fire-resistant and practically 
indestructible. Maintenance costs are 
almost nil. 


In the construction of the dormitories 
shown here, speed was necessary to 
maintain a fast winter schedule. With 
Lehigh Early Strength Cement, the 
contractor met this schedule—and cut 
form costs by one-fourth, labor cost by 
one-third. 


UNIVERSITY OF CONNECTICUT'S 
UNIQUE DORMITORY DESIGN 
st concrete panels and 


} wall and 


was applied 


Contractor: FROUGE CONSTRUCTION 
COMPANY, Bridgeport, Con 

Architect: McKIM, MEAD & WHITE, 
New York City 

Structural FRED N. SEVERUD, 


Engineer New York City 


Ready Mix GENERAL SAND & STONE CO., 


Concrete: Elmw 1, Conn 


Precast Par- DURA STONE INC., 


tition Panels: Saylesville, R. |. 


Bhoses 83 tP shad 


LEHIGH PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY 
ALLENTOWN, PA. e CHICAGO, ILL. « SPOKANE, WASH. 


LEHIGH PORTLAND CEMENT + LEHIGH EARLY STRENGTH CEMENT + LEHIGH AIR-ENTRAINING CEMENT + LEHIGH MORTAR CEMENT 





CHRYSLER Aivtemp 


Air Conditioning . .. a 
comfort to patients . .. 


a comfort to you... 


r 4 o “ sf 
Choysler Airtemp ' 
AIR CONDITIONING - HEATING - REFRIGERATION 
Airtemp Division of Chrysler Corporation 


Dayton 1, Ohio 
In Canada: Therm-O-Rite Products Ltd., Toronto 








It pays to 
VIFVVe 


do’ business in 
New York State 


An inventory of machine tools 
has just been completed. Re- 
activating the program which 
proved so valuable during 
World War II, the Empire 
State recently compiled up-to 
date facts on all metal-work- 
ing plants looking for defense 
subcontracts. At present, data 
on over 2,000 of them—type 
of work done, equipment, num- 
ber of employees, plant size, 
etc.—is on file in Albany. A 
list of available factory build- 
ings is also at your disposal. 
For aid in locating exactly the 
type of subcontractor or plant 
you need, write: N. Y. State 
Dept. of Commerce, Room 200, 
112 State St., Albany 7, N. Y. 
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_ Date: Dow-Jones; Bureau of Labor Statistics 


February March 


a Markets Share Doubts 


Inflation fears drove money into stocks and commodities at 
the same time; deflation fears pulled it out again. Now stocks 
wobble over earnings, inventories, and reconversion problems. 


The stock market isn’t the only mar 
ket that’s troubled with uncertainty 
these days. Commodity traders are 
having their headaches, too 
e Rise and Fall Together—lhe chart 
above shows how stock and commodity 
traders have been whip-sawed since 
the first of the year. It traces, on a 
blown-up scale, the close relation be 
tween the daily Dow-Jones industrial 
average and the daily spot commodity 
prices index. 

First, there were big gains in both 
indexes. Both reached their high at 
about the same time, and both started 
falling off within a few days of each 
other. 

The reason is that fears of inflation 
drove money into stocks and com 
modities at the same time. When it 
looked as if inflation wasn’t right 
around the corner after all, both in 
dexes dropped. 
e¢ New Partnership—Stock and com 
modity prices have been moving hand 
in-hand ever since Korea (BW—Dec. 
30°50,p62). But before that, from the 
end 7 the last war until Korea, there 
was no correlation. Stock traders and 


investors were afraid that rising com 
modity prices would end in a sharp 
slump, like the one after World War | 
So stock prices were never able to get 
anywhere during those years unless com 
modity prices were pretty stable. ‘Thos¢ 
were the prevailing conditions when the 
present bull market started in mid 
1949. 

¢ Uncertainties—But now people ar 
plagued with uncertainty again. Maybe 
there will be no hot war after all. 
Maybe there will be no sharp infla 
tion. If that is true, then some busi 
nessmen are pretty far out on a limb 
with their inventories. ‘There may be 
some distress selling. 

Investors are beginning to think 
more seriously about 195] earnings and 
dividends. It isn’t very likely that earn- 
ings will get any higher than they 
were in 1950. And if industry fails to 
get the inventory windfalls it got in 
1950, carnings will surely be lower. 
¢ Conversion Problems—Now conver 
sion problems are beginning to get more 
frequent, and that, too, keeps people on 
the stock market sidelines these days. 
There are a few shortages of raw ma- 
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terials cropping up here and_ there. 
Limitation orders will soon be taking 
effect. Though some companies will be 
doing business with the government on 
a large scale, they will in many cases 
have lower profit margins than before. 

Ihe higher money rates that have 
been ushered in by the Treasury-led 


cral Reserve entente (page 126) are 


also having some effect on the stock 
and commodity markets. It’s getting a 
little harder to borrow money. ‘That 
won't completely stop people from bor- 
rowing to buy stocks and commodities 
if they think prices are going up—and if 
they are successful in getting such loans 
from banks. But it does have a chilling 
effect. 
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The “Korean Market”: 
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more than ever— 
it’s time to 
act 


business 
needs... 


a 


ELECTRONEC 


VAY A 


Intercommunication 


Eete’s the fast- 

action way to boost output! Just touch 
1 button—and talk business in 2 sec- 
onds within and between all departments 
in office or plant. AMPLICALL takes the 
load off busy switchboards— puts an end 
to wasteful walking, waiting and slow- 
downs—gets more work done for every 
operations dollar spent. Get the AMPLICALL 
fast-action details today! 
See Your Phone Book 
To locate your nearest 
AMPLICALL specialist, 
look in the “Intercommu- 
nication" section of your 
classified directory, or 
write direct 


in Systems (cont'd) 
NICATION SYSTEMS 


JAMPLICALL 


= 
RAULAND-BORG CORPORATION 

3523-B Addison St., Chicago 18, Illinois 
(] Send complete details on AMPLICALL. 
(-] Send your representative. No obligation 














"Aeroquip Hose Lines 
are flexible enough to meet 
every requirement ... ex- 


cept early delivery dates.” 


=w\eroquip 


FLEXIBLE HOSE LINES 
DETACHABLE, REUSABLE FITTINGS 
SELF-SEALING COUPLINGS 
“BREAKAWAY™ e@ HYDRAULISCOPE 
AEROQUIP CORPORATION, JACKSON, MICH. 








DAILY OVERNIGHT SERVICE 


MICHIGAN EXPRESS, /NC. 





DEFENSE BUSINESS 





Defense Spending Speeds Up 


Deliveries of military goods will total some $7-billion in 
the next three months. Soft goods and construction will rise fastest; 
hard goods won't pick up speed till summer. 


Long-term decisions on what mobi 
lization is shooting for are still to be 
made. But you can see pretty clearly 
where we’re headed for the next coupl 
of years. 

I'wo facts set certain irreducible 
minimums of spending that can be 
forecast: 

(1) Military contracts already le 
come to some $20-billion in munitions 
for U.S. forces, some $3-billion for 
foreign arms aid. ‘These are showing 
up in actual deliveries by now. 

(2) The military have pretty much 
set their sights for manpower in the 
near future 

Month by month, here’s how the 
picture right in front of us looks 

e March deliveries—and spending 
—took a big jump, the biggest since 
Korean fighting began. It brought the 
monthly rate from $1.6-billion in Feb 
ruary to close to $2-billion. 

e April spending will be up again 
to about $2.2-billion 

¢ May will come to $2.3-billion 

¢ June will sag a bit to $2.2-billion 

hat means writing checks for some 
$7-billion between now and the end of 
fiscal 1951. In the last nine months, 
the Pentagon paid out $12.5-billion 
So the total for the fiscal year will come 
pretty close to Truman’s January pre 
diction of $20-billion. Political pressure 
will shove to keep it close. 
e Slump and Pickup—Once fiscal 1951] 
is dead, spending will slacken some 
July will start off fiscal 1952 with ex 
penditures of around $2-billion. After 
that, monthly spending will keep going 
up. 
¢1951’s Jump—The chief reason for 
the jump in the next three months is 
the jump in the manpower target. The 
Pentagon figures on upping the strength 
of U.S. forces from the present 3-mil- 
lion to 3.5-million by June 30. After 
that, it may go up some more before 
it stabilizes, some time in the next eight 
months. 
e Soft Goods, Construction—Because 
of the manpower boost, construction 
and soft goods will feel the sharpest 
rise in spending during the rest of fiscal 
1951. Before the first new recruit ar- 
rives, a lot of money will have to pass 
hands. Some World War II bases will 
have to be revived; others will have to 


+ 
t 


be expanded. Then the military will 
have to lay in complete stores of uni- 
forms, bedding, food, other personal 
equipment 

But most of this is a one-time pay 
ment. That’s why you can predict a 
drop in July. 

Once these extras are met, you still 
have the running cost of keeping an 
armed force of 3.5-million men going. 
Ihe long-range cost of manpower, ex 
cluding heavy weapons, amounts to 
$333 per man per month, a total of 
some $1.2-billion 
¢ Hard Goods—Hard goods spending 
has been fairly constant since last July 

around $600-million to $700-million 
a month. It should pass the billion 
dollar mark this spring, but it won't 
show any rapid increases before summer 

Despite this slow buildup, the pinch 
on civilian manufacturers for supplies 
of raw materials, manpower, and plant 
capacity will go right on getting tighter 
and tighter. Purchases for miatcrials 
and components for finished weapons 
hit full stride long before the first 
finished tank or plane rolls out 

By late fall, hard goods deliveries arc 
due to hit $2-billion, should rise to 
$3-billion by late winter or early spring, 
1952. After that, they will rise a littl 
more slowly, probably level off around 
$3.4-billion a month in June, 1952 
the lion’s share of the projected total 
for that month. Add vour $1.2-billion 
for running the armed forces, and vou 
get spending by a vear and a quarter 
from now of about $4.6-billion a 
month 

Actually, spending will be higher 
when you count in foreign arms aid. 
The present $3-billion total of such 
contracts may rise to $5-billion before 
this fiscal vear is out. 

That makes it look as though total 
spending by Jiine, 1952, may be up to 
$5-billion a month. And it makes 
Truman’s forecast that the military will 
pay out $40-billion in fiscal 1952 seem 
more likely than it did. It would take 
a $5-billion rate by next June to get 
it there. 
¢ 1953—Throughout 1953, spending 
will remain high, maybe even rise some. 
Perhaps by then, contract letting, pro- 
duction, and deliveries will be in near 
balance. Arms production capacity will 
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Keeping in Condition 
Is As Essential to 





Shes products keep “fit,” performance can be disappointing. Your ciga- 
rette, for example, may be soggy and smoke “heavy” under seashore conditions; 
or it may taste hot and harsh in bone-dry atmospheres. Perhaps envelopes give 


you trouble by sticking together at the adhesive edge in wet weather—or curling 





and cracking at the flap in dry weather. 


To prevent such troubles, manufacturers use moisture-conditioners—humec- 
tants is the word the chemist uses—to help tobacco products, paper specialties, 
gaskets, glues, cosmetics, foods, pharmaceuticals, and the like stand up to 


extremes of humidity. Outstanding among these conditioners is sorbitol. 


Sorbitol possesses unique properties which often make it advantageous for use 


either alone or with other conditioners. It “stays put’ under extremes of hu- 





midity...does not break down in use... picks up or loses moisture at a slower 
rate. What’s more, Atlas makes sorbitol from abundant farm products, and the 
price trend has been downward as quality and availability have increased. 

Now, Atlas is doubling its facilities for producing sorbitol. The job is planned 
for completion late in 1951. So, if the products you make require conditioning, 
plan now to take advantage of the increased supply of Atlas sorbitol. Atlas 


technical service will help you. 


POWDER COMPANY 
WILMINGTON 99, DELAWARE 
Offices in Principal Cities 


Industrial Explosives ¢ Industrial Finishes e Laundry Covers « Acids 
=o Activated Carbons e Hexahydric Alcohols ¢ Surface Active Agents 























CAMPBELL 


CHAIN 


takes the 
Strain... 


High standards of qual- 
ity are traditional with 
Campbell. To assure that 
all Campbell chain meets 
our standords—and yours 
—every link in every 
chain is rigidly inspected. 
When you need depend- 
able chain, depend on 
Campbell. 


CAMPBELL CHAIN Company 
Main Office —York, Pa. 
Factories— 


York, Pa. & West Burlington, lowa 


INDUSTRIAL, MARINE, 
AUTOMOTIVE, FARM, 
SPECIAL PURPOSES 





be very high by then: something like 
50,000 war planes a year, 35,000 tanks, 
18,000 jet engines. ‘The Defense Dept. 
will probably spend over $50-billion in 
fiscal 1953. Plus arms aid, the grand 
total will be close to $60-billion. 

¢ Discrepancy—What the admirals and 
generals want eventually is at least 
4-million men and enough hardware 
on hand to fight a full-scale war for a 
full year unaided by industry. More 
conservative leaders say that 3.2-million 
men and six months would be enough 
to do it. 

The spread between what military 
men say they must have and what 
civilians say they can get along with is 
wide. To get up to what the services 
want would cost more than $100-billion 
Truman calculated his fiscal 1952 
budget on the basis of a $60-billion 
program. A compromise toward the 
lower figure is probable. And it will 
tell the story of next year’s rate of con 
tracting. 

With decisions like this still hang- 
ing fire, this year’s supplemental and 
1952’s regular appropriation requests arc 
late going to Congress. Now it looks 
like May or June; congressional O.K. 
isn’t counted on before September. 

The third supplemental will probably 
be small—between $5-billion and $10- 
billion. Controversial items will have 
to wait over for the 1952 totals. 





DEFENSE BUSINESS BRIEFS 





Water meter manufacture is running 
four to seven months behind new 
building construction, the industry told 
NPA. Meter makers can’t get enough 
raw materials because the NPA’s 1950 
base period was a time of low produc- 
tion. NPA offered the usual individ 
ual hardship help, but no industry- 
wide relief. 

7 
Molybdenum allocation, due May 1, 
will give first pick to alloy steel, steel 
foundries, electric and electronic equip- 
ment, and the chemical industry. Al- 
location of the scarce metal will replace 
the individual directives used since 
January. Molybdenum wire, rod, pow 
der, and sheet will be regulated. 

e 
Building hardware is scheduled for 
NPA’s first broad order standardizing 
a line of products.- As drawn, the o1 
der provides tolerances for sizes and 
limits materials for locks, knobs, 
hinges, and other building materials 
Part of the industry’s advisory commit 
tee claimed the order would make it 
impossible to meet construction de- 
mands. NPA replied that high prices 
make the volume of building seem 
larger than it really is and that new 
regulations may soon reduce starts. 


Bad News for Enemy Planes 


Mobile airplane stalkers, built by Glenn L. 
Martin Co., will house antiaircraft _fire- 
control units. Developed by Bell Telephone 
Laboratories, Inc., under an Army Ordnance 
contract, the control system will track an 
enemy plane and feed a continuous stream 
of information into a computer. The com- 


puters, made by Western Electric, will 
figure the angle of fire, aim and discharge 
guns—90 mm. or 120 mm.—at the proper 
time. ‘The trailers are of lightweight, 
welded magnesium and are waterproof, 
so they can be towed across rivers. And 
they're light enough to be transported by air. 
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> 
REED CITY 


Every year millions of people come from other states to 
share for a few days or weeks the joy of living in Northern 
Michigan. 

In volume of tourist and resort business Michigan ranks 
among the leaders. 

Michigan is America’s No. 1 state for fishing and hunting. 
It has 3,000 miles of magnificent Great Lakes coastline, 
11,000 inland lakes, 36,000 miles of sparkling streams, 17 
million acres of evergreen and hardwood forests. 

Much of Michigan’s finest summer and winter resort 
country is in Consumers Power Company's Northwest Di- 
vision, a region containing thousands of square miles of 
wooded hills and valleys, lakes and streams. 

Here are many good small towns. Traverse City, Cadillac 
and Manistee are busy centers of trade and industry besides 
being resort cities. The same is true of Cheboygan, Boyne 


BCHARLEVOIX J 
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GRAYLING % 
= ROSCOMMON "4 


e- 
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City, Grayling, Gaylord and many others. Products of the 
area include sprayers, farming tools, leather goods, wooden- 
ware, furniture, salt, speed boats, chemicals, rubber goods, 
canned fruits and vegetables, cement and paper. 

Traverse City is the cherry capital of America, scene of the 
famous National Cherry Festival. Apples and other fruits 
thrive in the Northwest Division. Potatoes, beans and corn 
are important products. 

The people are of the self-reliant resourceful type to be 
found where outdoor life is popular. 

What better place for an industry or branch plant could 
be found than a good small town in a region where people 
really enjoy living ? Where your personnel — and you, too 
—can forget your cares while whipping a trout stream or 
enjoying a steak roast on a moonlit shore. 

Let us tell you more about the Northwest Division. 


Cheek These Hduantages of Outstate Michigan 


% Exceptionally High Percentage of Skilled Workers 


% In the Great Market Center of America 
% Wide Range of Materials, Parts and Supplies 4 Desirable Plants and Sites 


%* No State Income Tax 
% Dependable Electric Service at fair rates 


% Excellent Living Conditions and Cultural Opportunities % Woods, Lakes and Streams that Make This a Foremost Vacation Area 


R ie went 
MATIO 


Industrial — Dep. CONSUMERS POWER COMPANY 


JACKSON, MICHIGAN 








* PROVED PERFORMANCE 

* GREATEST SECURITY 

* DEPENDABLE CONNECTING 
CARRIER SERVICE 


*« ECONOMY 

AUS 

—_ 
FASTEST-BY-LAND DELIVERY 


SETWEEN 
SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO 
LOS ANGELES = ST. LOUIS 


Comparable speed to all intermediate points 








Chicago * St. Louis * Kansas City * Denver * Ogden 
Elko * Reno « Ely * Pocatello * Salt Lake City 
Son Francisco * Los Angeles * Sacramento * Oakland 
General Offices: 299 Adeline, Oakland 20, Calif 





M assachusetts 
I MVEStOrS 


Trust 


106th CONSECUTIVE QUARTERLY DIVIDEND 


© 


The Trustees have declared g 
quarterly dividend of 42 cents a 
share, payable April 25, 1951 to 
shareholders of record at the 
close of business March 30, 1951. 
rhis dividend is entirely paid 
out of dividends and interest 
received by the Trust on its 
investments, 

W. LADD, Secretar 





See Clues on page 154 
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AT START of DO process, Navy stamped DO-number on contract with Westinghouse. 








PURCHASE ORDER 


Puscnaes OnOES MO | 


Westinghouse Electric Corporation | 45- C-67007-P 
150 Pacific Ave. Jersey City 4, N. J. Oh 


pare 8/15/51 
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STEP 2: Westinghouse extended same rating to its supplier—by just typing it on order. 


That's All There Is to It 


You won't find your hands snarled And the rated prime contract must 
in red tape when you use your DO _ be from an agency Commerce Secretary 
priority rating. ‘Ihe mechanics of the Sawyer authorized to issue DO's. 
process are amazingly simple. Westinghouse had its contract. It 

lake the case of a Navy contract came with the rating typed on it (top 
with Westinghouse Electric Corp.’s _ picture The number following the 
Jersey City (N. J.) plant. The plant DO shows it was a Defense Dept. con 
makes elevators and moving stairs. tract involving ships. ‘The notation 
¢ Prime Contract—The first step is to gave Westinghouse a command to fill 
get a contract. No contract, no priority, that order ahead of its unrated orders. 
except in the case of MRO (mainte e Making It Work—Next, Westing- 
nance, repairs, and operating supplies). house put its DO rating to work. Under 
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National Production Authority Regula- 
tion 2, Westinghouse’s purchasing de- 
partment could extend the DO to any 
supplier of basic materials or supplier 
of component parts. But the rating 
was good for only enough supplies to 
fill Westinghouse’s DO-rated contract 
with the Navy. 
lo fill this order, Westinghouse 
needed castings. It picked its supplier, 
Penn Electric Steel Casting Co. To 
“extend” the DO, the Westinghouse 
buyer typed on its order (lower pic- 
ture, page 138) the prescribed words: 
“Certified under NPA’ Regulation 
No. 2,” along with the DO-03 rating 
that appeared on the prime contract. 
[he order was signed by the authorized 
Westinghouse official, as NPA requires. 
I'hat was Penn Electric Steel’s signal 
to fill this order ahead of unrated 
orders. It was also Penn’s signal that 
it could itself extend the rating to its 
suppliers—if its order was for materials 
on which DO’s can be extended. ‘The 
subcontractor uses the same language 
and the same number as the prime 
contractor. And this process goes right 
down the line to the last raw ingot. 
¢ Other Uses—Westinghouse—and its 
subcontractors—could have used its DO 
for containers and packaging matcrials 
needed to deliver the materials. If it 
used goods out of its own inventories, 
it could have used the DO to replace 
the material, provided the reorder didn’t 
swell inventory out of line with what 
is considered a “practicable minimum 
working inventory,” under NPA Reg- 
ulation 1. 
¢ Records—Record-keeping is simple. 
If your accounting system is a recog- 
nized one, you keep your DO records 
just as you keep your regular records. 
All records of DO orders—receipts, 
deliveries, inventories, and use—must 
be kept for two years. And NPA must 
be allowed to audit them. 
Vhat’s all there is to the regular 
routine. There are a few special cases: 
¢ DO-97_ covers MRO supplies. 
Any businessman may use this. But 
such orders must stav within the dollar 
quotas set by Regulation + (BW- 
Mar.3’51,p26). 
¢ DO-98 covers production ma- 
chinery needed to fill a rated order. 
You can’t get this equipment on a 
regular DO. Instead, you file form 
NPAF-2 (you get it from the Dept. of 
Commerce or from defense procure 
ment officers) with the agency that 
gave vou vour original rating. If your 
request is O.K.’d, you use the DO-98 
to get your production machinery. 
e¢ DO-99 is the “basket priority.” 
Ordinarily, a purchaser has to show on 
the order he gives his supplier each of 
the DO-numbers for which the mate- 
rials are to be used. If a single order 
covers small amounts of different ma- 
terials for several rated orders, this list- 
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Put These Advantages 
To Work For You! 
Douglas fir plywood is real 
wood, cross-bonded into 

panels that are: 
Large, Light, Rigid 


Stronger than Steel 
(pound for pound) 


Rugged, Durable 
Split-Proof 
Puncture-Proof 
Crack-Proof 
Shatter-Proof 
Dimensionally Stable 
Versatile* 
Easy to Handle 
Easy to Saw 
Easy to “Jig” 
Easy to Nail 
Easy to Fasten 
Easy to Glue 
Easy to Bend 
Easy to Finish 


*Two types: waterproof-bond 
EXTERIOR; moisture-resistant 
INTERIOR. Several appearance 
grades. Panels 4’x8’ most ver- 
satile; smaller and larger sizes, 
too—including “extra long”. 
Several thicknesses. Produced 
to rigid requirements of U. S. 
Commercial Standard CS45-48. 





Tailored 
Wood ? 








Yes... tailored to rigid ‘“‘ready-to-work”’ 
standards which make it more versatile, 
more workable and more useful than wood 
has ever been before. Tailored for type: 
waterproof-bond Exterior . . . moisture- 
resistant Interior. Tailored for grade: 
several within each type. Tailored for per- 
formance: Douglas fir plywood meets a wide 
range of diverse needs. . . fits thousands of 
jobs in construction, maintenance, product 
improvement, manufacturing, packaging, 
shipping. Measure this modern real wood 
panel material against your requirements. 


Mail the coupon, today! 


Durable Exterior Plywood Builds Plywood Panels Provide Strength 
Sea-Going Fishing, Work Craft for Pallets and Dividers 


Strong, Rigid Plywood Sheathing Plywood Speeds Bin Construction, 
Saves More Than 25% on Application Gives Long Service, Low Upkeep 


Douglas Fr 


AMERICA'S BUSIEST BUILDING AND INDUSTRIAL MATERIAL 








Douglas Fir Plywood Association 
Dept. 414, Tacoma 2, Wash. 
Please send me the following: 
oO 1000 Uses for Douglas 

Fir Plywood 
oO Basic Plywood Catalog 








Nome... 
Title... 

Firm. . 

Address. .... eee 
City. seesees 





“Good Shopkeeping”’ is essential. Cleanliness de- 
creases machinery breakdowns, reduces accidents 
and eliminates fire hazards, resulting in higher pro- 
duction. 
TORNADO Industrial Vacuum Cleaners provide 
tremendous suction which quickly and thoroughly 
removes dirt, liquids and grime from floors, machinery 
and overhead fixtures. 


TORNADO Floor Maintenance Machines are essential to Good 
Shopkeeping. Old fashioned, slow motion methods of scrub- 
bing and brushing waste time and are only half effec- 


tive. TORNADO saves time, and does a thorough job. 


OREWER ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 


Write for 
Bulletin 600 
Address Dept. 4B 


5100 N. RAVENSWOOD AVE.>+ CHICAGO 40 ILL. 











YOUR BUSINESS 
with Lyfe Irauwarice 


Many successful businesses have been confronted with serious 


problems because of the death of one or more partners, owners 
or other executives. Well planned life insurance pro- 

tection can help you to solve this contingency. 

Write on your business letterhead for a copy of 


our brochure ‘‘Planning a Sound Business Life 


Insurance Program For Your Company.”’ 


Marsu & McLENNAN 


NCORPORATED 
INSURANCE BROKERS ¢© CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
v York San Francisco Minneapolis Detroit Boston Los Angeles Pittsburgh 
t. Paul Duluth Indianapolis Portland Superior Cleveland 


nix Vancouver Toronto Montreal Havana London 








ing would be complicated. Instead, the 
buyer simply uses the DO-99 to cover 
the whole lot. But he must keep a 
record of just how much of each mate- 
rial is required to fill each of his rated 
orders. 

In all three special cases, records 
must be kept as in the regular cases. 
On the MRO’s, the company must also 
keep a record of how it arrived at its 
MRO quota. 

Westinghouse at Jersey City says the 
system has developed no snags there 
yet. Their DO’s so far have brought 
home the bacon on schedule. Not 
every plant is that lucky. The DO 
gives you the priority. Finding some- 
one who can fill your rated orders is 
something else again. 


V-Loans Return 


Continental Motors gets first 
big one, with 12 banks putting 
up $30-million to finance expan- 
sion of production. 


V-loans have come back to the 
American business scene. They're the 
government-guaranteed loans to finance 
military production that played so big 
a part in World War II. 

Continental Motors Corp. is com- 

pleting arrangements for one of the first 
big V-loans of the current emergency. 
lotaling $30-million, it is being set up 
with a group of 12 banks whose credits 
will be largely guaranteed by U.S. fiscal 
agencies. 
e Order Backlog—Continental, with a 
vastly swollen order backlog, needed the 
moncy to finance a production schedule 
that required large tooling. Last year 
the company did $96-million in sales. 
This vear that volume might well be 
double, or maybe more. 

V-loans are primarily set up to han- 
dle inventory purchasing, tooling, and 
sometimes capital goods expenditures. 
The reason is that there is often a con- 
siderable lag between the times com- 
panies must discount their bills and the 
dates the government reimburses them 
for out-of por ket expense or for deliv- 
ery of completed goods. 

In normal periods, a company can 
meet such continuing obligations. But 
when the money that must be laid 





The Pictures——Cover—Int. News 
Acme—25, 142; Harris & Ewing 
—122 (right); Int. News—144; 
Jean Raeburn—130; Sovfoto—149; 
Wide World—26, 66; Dick Wol 
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INDUSTRIAL DUST IS IMPORTANT. 


RECOVERED, IT EARNS HUNDREDS OF PLANTS 
THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS A DAY! 


LOST IN THIN AIR, IT COSTS HUNDREDS OF PLANTS 
THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS A DAY! 


COLLECTED FOR DISPOSAL, IT REMOVES DUST PROBLEMS. 
CONSIDER DUST NOW! i 


; > se Sea - 
: System willprove a sound investment. Boosts plant 
“yield! Improves product and or process! Adds substantially 
to your profits! Aids dustabatement! 


Buell’s knowledge of Dust—its properties, its problems, its 
recovery —is world known. It is the result of 18 years of advanced 
engineering and research development devoted solely and 


energetically to Industrial Dust 


A Buell Dust Recovery System—either the van Tongeren Cyclone, the 
“SF” Electric Precipitator, or a combination of both—is the 
with only such system backed by an unqualified Fractional Efficiency 
leqtion 


oF Guarantee! You are sure, therefore, from the moment you 


make inquiry, that Buell knows dust—and knows how to help you. 


dust col ' 
aie precipita 


For Buell’s latest Catalog that fully illustrates and describes 
truly advanced Dust Recovery Equipment, write today. Buell Engineering 
Company, Suite 5005, 70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
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*Trade-mark copyright 1949, Pioneers, Inc. 


KEEPS 
LEAD ACID BATTERIES 
STRONGER LONGER 


Used by individuals, truck fleets, 
police and industrial firms. 
Money back guarantee. Treat- 
ment for Group 1 and 2 Auto- 
motive Battery $3.00. Order 
TODAY. 


BATTERY AD-X2 SERVICE AT: 


623 E. Adams Street, Phoenix, Arizona 

2533 E. Slauson Ave., Huntington Park, California 
4824 Washington Street, Denver, Colorado 

624 North 10th Street, Boise, Idaho 

1607 N. Hillside, Wichita 14, Kansas 

75 N. Beacon Street, Watertown 72, Massachusetts 
1141 Benjamin Ave., S.E., Grand Rapids 6, Mich. 
Roosevelt Hotel, New York City, New York 

102 N. Third Street, Steubenville, Ohio 

Oakland Avenue, Washington, Pennsylvania 

911 Kenmore Street, Houston, Texas 

Palouse Highway, Pullman, Washington 

P. O. Box 3026, Honoluiu, Hawaii 

Avenida Los Mangos LaFlorida, Caracas, Venezuela 


or write 


PIONEERS, INC. 
Jess M. Ritchie, Pres. 
2411 Grove St., Oakland 12, Calif. 
SOME TERRITORIES OPEN 





now more than ever before 


wage and salary 
administration 


needs attention in order to— 


CoeeeeseeeeeeeeseeeEEEeEeeeeeeeseses 


* avoid inequities 


maintain morale 


* 
* reduce turnover 
* 


develop efficiency 
and still keep within 
established limits. 


~ Wage and salary administration 
is one of the major arecs 
of our service 


May. we help you? 
GEORGE FRY & ASSOCIATES 
Censulting Management Engineers 


135 South LaSalle, Chicago 
100 Park Avenue, New York 








You advertise in Business Week when 


you want to influence management 
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out is disproportionate to capital struc- 
ture, some kind of unusual credit is 
required. That’s where V-loans come in. 
Continental’s is one of the biggest 
V-loan deals so far. There will be more; 
banking reports are that International 
Harvester is now near the closing stages 
of one. 
¢ Engine Family—Continental’s posi- 
tion is especially strong now since its 
designation as the basic engine pro- 
ducer for tanks. It has developed six 


engines whose parts are largely inter- 
changeable (BW —Sep.18'48,p46). 

All tanks announced for production 
thus far will be powered by Continental 
designs—some licensed to other com- 
panies, like Chrysler and Lycoming 
Other ordnance vehicles are powered 
by this same family of designs. The 
Continental ordnance engine probably 
represents more than half the com- 
pany’s military backlog. The remainder 
is largely in aircraft. 


Too Much Gravy in MRO Order 


NPA suspects maintenance supplies are used in produc- 
tion. It will revise its order, exclude some products. 


A rising flood of orders is drowning 
NPA’s plan to have every kind of busi- 
ness issue its own DO for maintenance, 
repairs, and operating supplies. 
¢ Take It Back—In the hope of saving 
at least part of the plan, NPA is re- 
vising its Regulation 4, which estab- 
lished the “write your own DO” sys- 
tem for MRO supplies. The revision 
will take whole groups of products off 
the list of things that can be ordered 
under the MRO plan. Scheduled to go 
are all kinds of chemicals except those 
used “as catalysts, all paper products, 
containers (no matter what they are 
made of), and wood and other forest 
products. 

The revision will also carry a much 
more specific definition of what “‘op- 
erating supplies” are as contrasted to 
“production supplies.” 

NPA was unprepared for the number 
of orders business let loose for MRO 
supplies, each bearing the DO-97 sym- 
bol allowed by Regulation 4. Sup- 
pliers of products essential to defense 
industries have reported that their 
stocks are being swept clean by orders 
from nondefense business. 

The impact has been particularly 

heavy on steel products. NPA is mak- 
ing a belated effort to try to police 
Regulation 4 by asking steel producers 
to report excessively large orders bear- 
ing the DO-97 label. 
e Liberal Interpretation—Now NPA 
officials are willing to admit the word- 
ing of Regulation + is at fault. They 
also think many businesses have 
stretched the intent of the order in an 
effort to build inventories of production 
supplies in the guise of ordering for 
MRO needs. 

For instance: Welding rod, when 
used to maintain machinery or to make 
repairs, is clearly “operating supplies” 
in the minds of the planners who 
wrote Regulation 4. But when welding 
rod goes out of the plant as part of 
the finished product, NPA considers 
it “production supplies’ and outside 
the scope of MRO. 


Under Regulation 4, as now inter- 
preted by many businesses, welding rod 
has been snapped up under the 
DO-97 label. It is now difficult to ob- 
tain in some areas. The same thing has 
happened to hundreds of other items. 
e Out of the Order—Chemicals will 
be taken out of the revised order when 
they leave the plant as part of the end 
product. Wood and paper products 
are expected to be dropped because 
it is hard to draw the line between 
operating and production uses. Con- 
tainers probably will be dropped on 
the theory that there is no use 
allowing unrestricted container-making 
when raw materials are curtailed. 


Full Speed Standing Still 


Rocket power of guided missile engines is 
tested in this stationery stand high in the 
Santa Susana Mountains, north of Los 
Angeles. Thousands of pounds of thrust 
are developed by motors now being _per- 
fected by North American Aviation, Inc., 
at this aerophysics field laboratory. 
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TRIPLE-THREAT 
MUSCLES 


For a Globe-Girdling Giait 


Pushing a B-36 bomber through the air is a job 
that requires a half-dozen huge 3-blade propellers, 
19 feet in diameter. Each propeller not only pushes... 
it also is a supersensitive “automatic transmission” 
to maintain steady flying speed, and a set of 

“air brakes” on landing. 


Once Curtiss-Wright engineers had developed the 
propeller, there came the problems of what alloy 
steel to use, how to fabricate it, 

what heat treatment to use. 


Republic’s Metallurgical Service closely 

coordinated with Curtiss-Wright metallurgists 

and aeronautical engineers, helped make sure that the 
right alloy steel was handled the right way to get 
best results. The combined efforts produced 

these big blades at lowest cost, in the shortest time, 
with minimum rejections. 


Reiblic Ci) 
lloy Steels 


e«- THRIVE ON TOUGH TASKS 


¢ 


z 


if 


Steel fabrication and selec- 
tion are problems that you 
can probably solve quickly 
and economically with the 
help of a Republic field 
metallurgist. His service is 
confidential, free of obliga- 
tion, and yours for the ask- 
ing. Let us send you the 
booklet “Republic Alloy 
Steels... and How to get 
the Most Out of Them.” 
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INDUSTRIAL 
COSTS 


Choose 
CHARLESTON, S.C. 


BECAUSE assessments and rates, 
free of inspection fees, provide 
low TAXES 


For full details, write 
ARTHUR M. FIELD, Chief Engineer 


CHARLESTON DEVELOPMENT 
BOARD Charleston, S. C. 


LET US BUILD A 
LOW COST PLANT FOR YOU 
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/MAKES SELLING 
) EASIER! 
\ 


Keep soles dota, proposals, 

photos, etc., fully presentable, 

clwoys protected in Ful-Vu transparent 

plastic “window sleeve" albums, binders 

and soles kits! Sold by leading stationers 
ond photo supply dealers 


COOKS’ INC., Camden, New Jersey 


Write 
For FUL-VU 
Catalog BW-! 
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CHECKLIST 
Of Defense Regulations 





The following listing and condensed 
description cover all the material and 
price-control regulations issued by the 
defense agencies during the preceding 
week. 

Full texts of the material orders may 
be obtained from National Production 
Authority, Washington 25, or from 
any Dept. of Commerce regional office. 

Full texts of the price orders may be 
had from the Office of Price Stabiliza- 
tion, Washington 25, or from the re- 
gional OPS office in your area. 


Material Orders 


Molybdenum: A_ broad allocation 
system to replace individual directives, 
effective after May 1. Amendment to 
M-33 (Mar. 27). Amount in stainless 
steel limited to 2.5%. M-52 (Mar. 31). 

Copper and copper base alloys: Con- 
sumers who were shut down 15 days 
or more during the 1950 base period 
are allowed to make special base period 
adjustments in the second quarter. 
Direction 2 to M-12 (Mar. 27). 

Aluminum: Restrictions against use 
in about 200 civilian products are 
postponed to May 1. Amendment to 
M-7 (Mar. 31). Electric utilities can 
obtain supplies for distribution and 
transmission lines. M-50 (Apr. 2). 

Tin: Some of the regulations for in- 
ventories and end-use certification are 
changed. Amendment to M-8 (Apr. 2). 

Nickel: Controls extended into the 
second quarter, and additional products 
listed in which use of nickel is banned. 
Amendment to M-14 (Mar. 31). 

Platinum: Controls over deliveries 
and inventories tightened. M-54 (Mar 


31). 


Farm equipment: Rules are spelled 
out under which authorized manufac- 
turers can use DO ratings. M-55 (Mar. 
31). 

Naphthenic acid: Allocation set up 
on an end-use basis. Schedule 1 to 
M-45 (Apr. 2). 

Cotton duck: New controls set up, 
including an 80% set-aside for DO 
orders. M-53 and amendment to M-23 
(Mar. 31). 

Glass containers: Manufacture lim- 
ited to existing designs or those that 
NPA may designate. M-51 (Mar. 31). 

Hog bristles: Controls gp on 
manufacture and sale o painters’ 
brushes and on end use of hog bristles. 
Amendment to M-18 (Mar. 30). 


Price Orders 


Iron and steel scrap: Base point 
prices at Detroit for No. 1 heavy melt- 
ing steel scrap increased by $1.15 a gross 
ton to bring the price into line with 
other areas. Amendment to order of 
Feb. 5. Effective Mar. 27. Regulation 

Amendment 1 (Mar. 27). 

Processed foods: Percentage margins 
are prescribed that wholesalers and 
retailers can apply to cost price of 60% 
of retail foods—including butter and 
practically all packaged and canned 
foods. Effective Apr. 5. GCPR 14, 15, 
16 (Mar. 29). 

Livestock and meat distribution: 
Slaughter control regulation amended 
to permit resident farm operators who 
have their livestock custom-slaughtered 
off the farm and meet the poundage 
limitation to qualify as Class 3 slaugh- 
terers. Effective Mar. 31. Distribu- 
tion Regulation 1, Amendment 2 
(Mar. 30). 

Government ceiling prices: Business- 
men allowed an alternative method for 
determining ceiling price for sales of a 
commodity or service to the govern- 
ment. Regulation 2 (Mar. 29). 


First New Cadillac Tank ae Its ‘Stuff 


Here’s the “Walker Bulldog” tank, more 
technically called the T41E1. The model 
put on parade for Army brass was the first 
prototype to be completed at Cadillac’s 
Cleveland plant. Details are secret on the 


tank, which was named for the late Gen. 
Walton Walker, U.S. field commander in 
Korea who was killed in a jeep accident. 
Assembly line production will be rolling at 
the Cadillac plant within a few months. 
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SUBCONTRACTS 


Complete sheet metal facilities to 
FOR YOUR handle gauges 10 to 24. Two 


PRODUCTION NEEDS steetaeniy locetel plate, 
1500 trained workers, our own 
LYON offers more than 1500 regularly toolrooms, 3800 contracts in — 
cataloged items of steel equipment World War II. 
engineered to meet your regular 
or defense production needs. 
See list below. 


SOMR*STRATEGIC PLANTS... AURORA, ILL., AND YORK, PA. 
LYON METAL PRODUCTS, INCORPORATED 


General Offices: 410 Monroe Avenue, Aurora, Illinois 
Sold Nationally through Factory Branches and Dealers 














A PARTIAL LIST OF LYON PRODUCTS 


@ Shelving ®¢ Kitchen Cabinets * Conveyors ® Economy Locker Racks @ Display Equipment ®¢ Filing Cabinets ervice Ca Too! Stands 
® Lockers ® Cabinet Benches ® Bar Racks © Flat Drawer Files ¢ Drawing Tables © Folding Chairs < © Shop boxes 
® Stools * Storage Cabinets * Tool Boxes * Toolroom Equipment © Revolving Bins ¢ Work Benches ip t * Tool Trays 

© Bin Units © Welding Benches | ® Parts Cases Wood Working Benches * Hanging Cabinets © Bench Drawers ® ae Bi ins ¢ Shop Desks 





Mead Process Plate is the 
low-cost Coated paper for 
fine letterpress Printing in 
Color or in black and white. 
The smooth glossy surface js 
ideal for high-speed Print- 
ing with fine-screen engray- 
ings and with regular, 
“heat-set,” or “flash-dry"’ 


inks. Send for Sample book. 
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INTERNATIONAL OUTLOOK 


BUSINESS WEEK The U. S. lost ground this week as leader of the free world. On several 
APRIL 7, 1951 counts we were put in a bad light abroad: 

¢ As Europeans see it, the U. S. Senate went on record as doubting that 
the defense of Western Europe is worth the risk. 

¢ The average Briton’s faith in Washington dwindled as British rayon 
manufacturers laid off workers for lack of raw material from the U. S. 

¢ India reported famine in at least one province, while Congress sat on 
the India wheat bill. 























- 

The Senate resolution on troops for Europe was more a vote of no-confi- 
dence in Truman than a retreat from North Atlantic commitments (page 15). 
Congress knows that the only way it can keep U.S. troops out of Western 
Europe is to withhold funds. And that isn’t likely. 

But the Senate vote could upset rearmament in France by strengthening 
the ‘’neutralists.’”” Also, it will add to the feeling in West Germany that mem- 
bership in the North Atlantic Treaty Organization is dangerous. 

The real purpose in sending U.S. troops across the Atlantic now is to 
give the Europeans confidence enough to build up their own strength. 

6 

Raw material allocations for our allies are becoming a real sore spot. 

No foreign country thinks the U. S. has really faced up to the realities 
of rearmament. Sulfur is cited as an example. 

The U. S., which produces 90% of the world’s sulfur, cut its exports by 














a third in January. The British warned that their new quota would have to be 
boosted by 10,000 tons a month to prevent unemployment. Washington did 
nothing, and the sulfur issue has become front page news all over Britain. 

There’s no sign yet that Washington mobilizers will be able to divert 
more sulfur for export. Meantime, domestic consumers are asking for a ban 
on exports altogether. 


a 
Washington officials believe that Congress has lost its chance to get a 
lot of goodwill out of a wheat shipment to India. 


The bill for 1-million tons of aid has been bottled up in the House 
Rules Committee for weeks. Congressmen can’t decide whether the wheat 
should be given away or loaned. 

Reports from New Delhi say that even our friends in India are disillu- 
sioned. 








The State Dept. hasn’t been too successful in rallying the Organization 
of American States behind the Western defense effort. 

Latin American delegates put their own economic development ahead 
of U.S. rearmament. In return for any boost in the output of strategic 
materials, they want guaranteed supplies—at steady prices—of U. S. develop- 
ment equipment and consumer goods. And State simply is in no position to 
make commitments like that. 

Still, the OAS meeting came to a close this week without any signs of a 
real crack in the hemispheric front. 

* 

By contrast, U. S. diplomats have done well so far in the Big Four agenda 
talks. They have at least kept a united front with Britain and France. 

Western unity will be even more important if the foreign ministers 

PAGE 147 should get together in a month or two. For it looks now as if the Russians 
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are winding up for a big psychological offensive during the Big Four meeting. 
Here’s what Moscow seems to have in store for the West: 
* New blows in the Far East, perhaps even Russian intervention in Korea. 





* Active sabotage in European arms plants. 


¢ Popular front movements in Italy, France, and even Britain. In Italy, 
a real political crisis could result. 
* More heat on Tito via border incidents. 
e 

One angle of Soviet policy has Western diplomats completely buffaloed: 
Why has Stalin delayed so long with announcement of a new Five-Year Plan? 
The last plan was completed in 1950 (page 149). 

Specialists on Russia have three explanations—all different: 

(1) The Kremlin is moving toward all-out war mobilization, and that 
requires a new-type plan. 

(2) So long as the outcome of East-West tension is undecided, Moscow 
will depend on flexible one-year plans. 

(3) Stalin’s braintrust is preparing a grandiose scheme that will take in 
all the satellite economies—a sort of Empire Five-Year Plan. 

& 

President Auriol may face a new political crisis when he gets back to 
Paris next week. 

The Radicals (conservatives) in Queuille’s coalition government want 
elections in June and only a stopgap economic program meanwhile. 

But the Socialists are insisting that before any poll is held the govern- 
ment must work out a long-range economic policy—to fight inflation, guar- 
antee workers’ living standards, and keep investment high. 

Both groups threaten to carry the issue to a showdown. 

e 

It looks as if the Torquay tariff talks will end without a U. S.-British tariff 
deal. And that means no important deals with other Commonwealth nations, 
except possibly Canada. 

The British balked when the U.S. asked for big cuts in the imperial 
preference system. (Members of the Commonwealth apply lower tariffs to 
each other than to outsiders.) So the U. S. withdrew its concessions. 

e 

London explains the tariff deadlock this way: The U.S. offered a long 
list of cuts, but none went very deep. They wouldn’t create enough dollar 
trade to make British reciprocity worth-while. 

What’s more, say British trade officials, U.S. tariff concessions are 
binding for only three years. But if imperial preferences are once dropped, 
there’s no easy way to restore them. So if U. S. tariff policy changed, Britain 
would lose its protection without any long-run offset. 

But there’s more than this back of London’s stand. 

The British are worried about their long-run trade position, refuse to 
open up safe markets to U.S. competition. 






































@ 

Torquay won't be a complete flop, though. About 100 tariff deals have 
been agreed on. These won't bring big new tariff cuts. But earlier mutual 
concessions will be renewed for three years. 

From Washington’s angle, the most important is a U. S.-German agree- 
ment—the first under the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act. 
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ABROAD 


FOOD PRODUCTION lags on Russia’s collective farms, as factories speed output. 


Soviet Industrial Gains Cost Dearly 


Launching of fifth Five-Year Plan will find output of steel, 
coal, oil, electricity up, while food, consumer goods are sacrificed. 


When Stalin launches his long- 
awaited fifth Five-Year Plan, he will 
be building on an industrial base far 
stronger than the one he had in 1946 
when his fourth plan got under way. 
In the past five years, the U.S.S.R. has 
made giant strides in repairing the in- 
dustrial ravages of war and creating a 
powerful new war industry as well. Rus- 
sia’s output of basic materials is greater 
today than Nazi Germany’s in 1938, 
and much of it has been shifted far to 
the cast behind the Urals 

But the priorities given to producer 
goods since 1945 have been at the ex- 
pense of both manufactured consumer 
goods and agriculture. Ia these sectors 
of the economy, Russia is worse off to 
day than it was in 1940. The Soviet 
worker and farmer have paid for the 
industrial gains made since 1945. 
¢ Impressive—There is no doubt that 
the U.S.S.R. has made an impressive 
record in heavy industry between 1945 
and 1950. According to official Soviet 
figures, last year’s output of raw steel, 
coal, oil, and electricity all surpassed 
the 1950 target: 

1940 1945 1950 

of metric tons) 18.3 12.4 27.6 

of metric tons) 166 150 264 

ons of metric tons) 31 19.5 37.6 

(billions of kwh.) 48 45 86.7 

(In the case of steel and oil, some Western 

perts question the 1950 totals. They put last 

ear’s steel output about 25.5-million metric 
and oil at about 35-million tons.) 


ectricity 


New production behind the Urals ac- 
counted for most of the postwar gains 
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in coal, oil, and raw steel. Before the 
war, the Donbas (Ukraine) and the 
Moscow Basin produced 100-million 
tons of coal, or 64% of the total. In 
1950 the East (Kuzbas, Kazakhstan 
the Urals, and Siberian basins) pro- 
duced 140-million tons, or better than 
50% of the total. Much the same 
happened in the case of steel. As for 
oil, production in the Caucasus actu- 
ally declined by 6-million tons between 
1940 and 1950, but output in the East 
rose 16-million tons, Russia claims. 


1. Consumer Goods 


In 1946 the Russian consumer had 
been promised an abundance of con- 
sumer goods by 1950. But it’s obvious 
even from official Russian figures that 
he didn’t get them. In fact, the con- 
sumer wasn’t even supposed to. ‘The 
1950 targets for cotton and woolen fab- 
rics were lower than the goals set (but 
never reached) for the first, second, and 
third Five-Year Plans. 

You can see what has happened in 
Russia by comparing the capital in- 
vested in producing capital goods with 
the capital put into the manufacture of 
consumer goods, excluding food. In 
1928 the ratio was 2 to 3 in favor of 
consumer goods. In 1950 the ratio 
was better than 3.5 to 1 in favor of 
capital goods. 
¢ Less Cotton—Or take specific ex- 
amples: In 1939 Russia produced about 


33 yards of cotton fabric per capita. 
For 1950 the target was 25 yards pet 
capita and actual output fell below that. 
For woolens the figures are 1.7 yards 
per capita in 1939 against a target of 
9 yards per capita for 1950. And for 
stockings +.7 pairs per capita in 1939 
as against 2.3 pairs per capita in 1950. 

I'rue, Russian consumers have bene- 
fited somewhat from imports of shoes 
from Czechoslovakia and textiles from 
East Germany, Poland, and Czechoslo- 
vakia. This probably explains why for- 
eign observers report that the man on 
the street in Moscow today is far better 
clothed and shod than he was three 
years ago. 

Che consumer has gained something, 
too, from the recent price cuts in Rus- 
sia (BW—Mar.10°51,p24). But con- 
sumer goods prices in Russia are still 
about 50% higher than in 1940, 
whereas wages have increased only 


c 


about 25%. 


ll. Basic Industries 


Even in the basic industries, some 
real weaknesses are showing up. . Oil 
production in 1950 was less than the 
original 1942 target established before 
the war. ‘That’s why there is a rigid 
“save oil” campaign in the U.S.S.R. 
today. It’s impossible to find enough 
for the growing needs of both Stalin’s 
army and Soviet agriculture. 

Despite the doubling of electric 
power output between 1945 and 1950, 
electricity is still far behind require- 
ments. The production of timber 
lagged behind the 1950 goal, even 
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Rubber’s Needed 
Protection 


is s-t-r-e-t-c-h-e-d 
across the world 











= RUBBER comes to America—more 
than a million tons a year . . . two-thirds 
of the world’s output. 


Keeping that rubber coming, in the 
face of hazards of many kinds, is a 
job for protection—insurance protection. 


American Foreign Insurance Associa- 
tion through its member companies 
provides it! 


Coverage on the rubber “crop,” writ- 
ten here at home, takes effect the mo- 
ment a worker plunges his knife into a 
rubber tree, on a far eastern plantation. 


Coverage ends only with rubber’s safe 
arrival at Akron, or elsewhere. 


Stretching that coverage halfway 
around the world is no problem for 
AFIA ... nor for YOU—in securing 
needed protection for your foreign in- 
terests. Long, concentrated experience in 
the foreign field has given AFIA facili- 
ties and skill for smooth handling— 
prompt settlement of claims. 


Remember this: You can cover your 
foreign risks, of virtually any kind, 
quickly and easily through AFIA. 


5 | ~ See Your Agent 


or Broker! 


AMERICAN FOREIGN 
INSURANCE ASSOCIATION 


80 Maiden Lane, New York 38, N. Y. 


CHICAGO OFFICE ... insurance Exchange Building 
175 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ilinois 


SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE . - Mills Building 
220 Bush Street, San Francisco 4, California 


SERVING THE WORLD-WIDE OPERATIONS OF 
1TS MEMBER COMPANIES, AND THEIR ASSUREDS 





though that goal was lower than the 
target of the third Five-Year Plan. 

¢ Shortages—By piecing together offi- 
cial Russian reports, plus information 
seeping through the Iron Curtain, you 
can also get evidence of shortages in alu- 
minum, rubber, pipe for oil and _na- 
tural gas lines, rails and locomotives, 
steel cables, ball bearings, and nonfer- 
rous metals. 

To make up the shortage of metals 
such as copper, lead, tin, zinc, cobalt, 
and molybdenum, the Russians are buy- 
ing frantically in world markets, often 
through satellite agents, and paying 
almost any price for eyen small quanti- 
ties. ‘The shortage of ball bearings is 
so acute that unfinished bearings are 
being transported by air from a plant 
in Kuibyshev to the finishing plant in 
Moscow. 


Ill. Food Crisis 


It’s on the agricultural front, though, 
that the Russian economy is hardest 
pressed. Some Western specialists on 
Russia have long predicted that the 
country was heading for a food crisis. 
Today, the evidence is beginning to 
bear them out. It’s a case of output 
lagging behind the increase in popula- 
tion. 

Ihere were some dangerous signs on 
the Soviet food front even before World 
War II. In 1938 Russian grain pro- 
duction was 18% above 1913, whereas 
population had increased by 22%. By 
1950 the population had risen by an- 
other 10-million (after allowing for war 
casualties), but grain production fell 
below the target figure and was barely 
above the 1940  level—]24-million 
metric tons as against 119-million tons. 
¢ Meats and Fats—According to Euro- 
pean estimates, the 1950 output of 
animal products was below the 1928 
figure. It’s probably safe to say that 
no country in Europe except Romania 
consumes less meat and fats and more 
potatoes than the U.S.S.R. 

There is no doubt that the Kremlin 
takes a serious view of this food prob- 
lem. Last fall Stalin launched vast 
new projects for reforestation and irri- 
gation in the Don-Volga region and 
between the Caspian and Aral Seas 
(BW—Nov.11750,p136). And _ these 
have been getting far more publicity 
in Russia than the industrial achieve- 
ments of the fourth Five-Year Plan. 
These projects are in answer to real 
needs as well as to a deep-seated fear 
of famine. 
¢ More Mergers—It’s harder to figure 
why Stalin is pushing ahead with the 
merger of Russian collective farms into 
larger units. According to Soviet re- 
ports, the total number of collective 
farms has been cut from 252,000 to 
123,000 since the beginning of 1950. 
And the process is still going on. Prob- 


ably that accounts for the fact that the 
1950 grain crop was no bigger than 
1949, although the area sown was larger 
and 180,000 new tractors were used. 

[here's an internal propaganda angle, 
of course. The mergers are supposed 
ultimately to solve the contrast between 
country and city life by creating “‘agro- 
gorods”’ or agrarian cities, with all mod- 
erm conveniences. But Western ob- 
servers refuse to take this seriously. 
How, for example, is the housing to 
be built for such a development? Post- 
war housing in Russian cities has lagged 
behind official targets, and millions of 
Soviet workers still live in miserable 
barracks. 
¢ Tighter Control—What the Kremlin 
apparently is after is much tighter con- 
trol over the collective farms, plus the 
final liquidation of the small private 
landholdings. The farmers’ work norm 
is to be jacked up by putting it on a 
level with the outstanding farm workers 
of the whole country. 

In the end, this reform will probably 
turn the Soviet peasant into an agrarian 
slave who will be incapable of any re- 
sistance to the state. It’s even pos- 
sible that the Kremlin has ordered this 
tremendous agricultural transformation 
largely as a military defense move. The 
Kremlin doesn’t forget that in World 
War II the Soviet secret police lost 
control over hundreds and thousands 
of peasants in the Western parts of 
Russia. 


New Transport Law 


Studied in Canada 


Canadians are mulling over an en- 


tire new transportation policy these 
days. It involves unifying control over 
rail, sea, and air transport and equal- 
izing freight rates throughout Canada. 

(he streamlined transport setup was 
outlined in a 300-page report of the 
Royal Commission on Transportation, 
which has been sitting for the past two 
years. Legislation based on some of 
the commission’s ideas will be intro- 
duced in the present Parliament session 
at Ottawa. 

Here are some of the commission’s 
top recommendations: 

¢ Coordination of all transport 
agencies—rail, sea, air, pipeline, and 
perhaps trucking—under a new Board 
of Control of ‘Transport. 

e Equalization of freight rates 
across the country. A $7-million-a-year 
government subsidy would help cover 
the cost of moving goods across thinly 
settled Northern Ontario. 

eA recapitalization plan for the 
government-owned Canadian National 
Railways, but no public ownership for 
privately owned Canadian Pacific Rail- 
ways. 
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Try this for size! 


Any way you measure it, you'll like the 
“size” of the Southland! 

Need more room for expansion and growth? 
Horizons are limitless in the rapidly expanding 
South. For, great as its past growth has been, 
the South even now is just beginning to show 


its potential industrial greatness. 
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Looking for greater industrial opportunities? 
All along the Southern Railway System, 
factories are thriving on the unique benefits 
and advantages offered by this industrial 
“opportunity land”...the modern South. 


“Look Ahead—Look South!” 


CrmeeT EF. Romer 


— 
President 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


The Southern Serves the South 











WEST GERMANY AGAIN READY TO 
SUPPLY U.S. INDUSTRY! 


Visit 


anmover 
® airs 


New methods to boost production, save 
labor and materials, increase efficiency! 
Thousands of exhibits display myriad 
products from punch presses to pumps, 
valves to vaults and safes... INCLUDING 

. industrial machinery, office equip- 
ment, traditionally-fine optical and meas- 
uring instruments, machine tools . . . 
products used by every American industry! 


Make profitable 
dealer-franchise arrangements! 

Dine in the States one day, sip Rhine 
wine in Germany the next — the flight 
across the Atlantic is that easy! Your 
travel agent will gladly supply you with 
flight, travel and accommodations data 

. we'll help you meet top European 
manufacturers. Plan now to attend the 
Hannover Industrial Fair, April 29—May 
8, 1951! Write today to: 
GERMAN-AMERICAN TRADE PROMOTION OFFICE 


350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N.Y. 
Or call Wi 7-0727. 


FOR THE LETTERHEAD OF A GENTLEMAN 


Wieston'’s 


Old 
Hampshire 
Bond 


i 


il 


and most respected nar 
Made in white and sev 
Write for sample book 


BYRON WESTON CO. DALTON, MASS 





THE HANDI.MATIC 


WeberWay 


OF ADDRESSING 


100-name lists or 1-million 
— envelopes, post cards, 
catalogs — address them 
—*mechanically the Weber 
Way. *500-name typewrit- 
ten hecto rolls are used up 
to 100 times — at cost of 
$3.50, plus labor. Speeds 
up to 1500 per hour. 
Write for nearest dealer. 


T 


, 
enthusiastic users everywhere. 


FREE! 


“HOW TO 
BOOST SALES 
BY MAIL" 


WEBER ADDRESSING MACHINE COMPANY 
250 W. Central Rd., Mt. Prospect, Ill. 
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Wanderlust Is Still Strong 


Despite war scare, U.S. is 
headed for another big year of 
foreign vacations—to Europe, 
Americas, even the Far East. 


The airlines, ship operators, and 

travel agents are thanking their lucky 
stars for the incurable wanderlust of 
the American people. For despite war 
in Korea and ominous rumblings in 
Europe, 1951 looks as if it might be 
almost as big a foreign vacation year as 
1950. That's going some: Last year 
662,000 Americans took off for all 
four corners of the globe. This year 
they are perhaps not throwing their 
money around quite so freely, but they 
are looking into everything, from bar- 
gains to luxury travel. 
e Nervous, But—There’s still a lot of 
nervousness in the travel fraternity. 
One more Kremlin adventure—even a 
medium-grade crisis—can knock every- 
thing galley-west. Travel men jump 
every time an important personage says 
the international situation is worse than 
ever, as Secretary of Defense Marshall 
did last week. But for the moment, they 
think the outlook is better than they 
had any reason to hope. 

Here are some of the reasons for the 
optimism: 

e Waiting lists are appearing for 
transatlantic cabin and_ tourist class 
berths. Airline traffic is up. 

e Inquiries are rolling into travel 
agencies and government tourist offices. 

e Word is coming from Mexico 
and the Caribbean that tourist records 
are toppling every day. 

¢ People are even interested in 
visiting Japan. 

e Change of Heart—This good cheer 
is fairly recent. ‘wo or three months 
ago, the outlook for travel outside the 
“safe routes” of the Western Hemi- 
sphere was bleak. Visions of all-out 
mobilization ‘and war gave the travel 
industry the willies. And even with 
out war, the travel agents moaned, 
people are too scared to go to Europe 

Then—suddenly—the switch came 
First the airlines, then the shippers 
reported a surge of interest. ‘Travel 
agents’ phones began buzzing. “Guess 
it’s just a return of confidence. People 
have been hollering ‘wolf’ too long,” 
says one agent. Another thinks, ‘“Trav- 
elers are figuring it’s now or never to 
see Europe.” 


|. Europe 


Last year Europe had the magnetism 
of Holy Year to help attract 300,000 
Americans, who left a quarter of a bil- 


HOPEFUL TOURISTS—putting _ their 


money on peace—keep travel agencies busy. 


lion dollars in their wake. ‘This year 
the “bait’’ consists of the Festival of 
Britain, a big party in honor of Paris’ 
2,000th anniversarv, music festivals in 
Germany and Austria, and Greece's 
“Homecoming Year.” 

Though they admit these functions 
don’t have the pull of Holy Year, travel 
people figure they can draw close to 
last year’s 300,000 to Europe. ‘There's 
a huge, pent-up demand among Ameri 
cans to see Europe. Travel experts run 
out of superlatives when they speculate 
how big business would be if there 
were no international troubles. 

Besides, there’s evidence that a lot 
of “regulars’”—people who try to visit 
Europe every three years or so—held 
back during 1950 to escape Holy Year 
crowds. And, always, there’s the yearly 
crop of college boys and girls bent on 
bike trips through the Continent. 

e Spread the Season—A big factor in 
European travel is the effort of travel 
men and European governments to 
“spread out” the season beyond the 
June-September limits. The idea is to 
sell Paris in fall and spring, and Switzer 
land, Italy, and the Riviera in winter. 
The airlines have helped with their 
special off-scason excursion rates. 

The drive seems to be paying off. 
Pan American World Airways reports 
that during February, usually a dull 
month, it carried 4,639 passengers to 
Europe. Last year the total was 3,115 
—and the price then was 7% lower. 
Trans World Airlines has much the 
same storv: more than twice as many 
excursions were sold this January as 
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last. As for the rest of the season, most 
airlines report “good” prospects; many 
are adding extra flights for peak season. 
The ship lines have a different story. 
Up until six weeks ago, 1951 bookings 
were dragging along 75% under last 
year’s. Winter cruises to the Medi- 
terranean were poorly attended. Now 
interest has revived fast—and shippers 
are moving from the depths of despair 
to “cautious optimism.” They have 
reason to feel good: Even with trans- 
atlantic ship capacity at 525,000 berths 
(up from 485,000 in 1950), all three 
classes of reservations are filling up for 
the summer season. 
¢ Questioning—Although people have 
been slow to sign up for space, they've 
shown plenty of eagerness for informa- 
tion. Thomas Cook & Son reports 
that it’s under “‘great pressure to handle 
requests for estimates and itineraries.” 
The British Travel Assn., beating the 
drums for the Festival of Britain, is re- 
ceiving “thousands of letters’ cach 
month. And the French government 
says happily that many more persons 
than last year are coming into its New 
York tourist offices to find out about 
l’rance. 


ll. The Hemisphere 


Canada, Mexico, the Caribbean, and 
South America are talking about the 
greatest travel year yet. 
¢ Mexico—Mexico is riding the crest of 
the boom. ‘Travel agents, transport 
people report a land-office business— 
with no signs yet that it will ease off 
much during spring and.summer. One 
top travel expert calls it ‘“‘chaos busi- 
ness”; many Mexican hotels are ‘‘for 
getting” long-standing reservations in 
the scramble for space. 

American Airlines—the largest U. S.- 
Mexico carrier—reports trafic up 37% 
in January of this year. Business out 
of New York City alone is up a whop- 
ping 74%. Better hotels, better trans- 
port, better promotion are the big rea 
sons for the boom, AA says. In 
addition, Mexico has become ‘‘fashion- 
able’—with Cuernavaca and Acapulco 
as the top watering places. 

Mexico will have to go some to beat 
last year’s record 395,000 U.S. visitors. 
But already, some optimists are talking 
about a 35% increase. “Turismo” has 
become Mexico’s biggest dollar earner 
($140-million last year) and—next to 
agriculture—the country’s biggest in- 
dustry. 

The West Indies are eating high up 
on the hog, too. New hotels are the 
big reason why 1951 business is 50% 
ahead of 1950. “We could have 
boosted business 200% if we had beds 
for everyone,” says one West Indies 
travel consultant. 

e Canada—The fever is spreading in 
Canada. A new Canadian government 
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We're old hands with 
young ideas on turning 


PROBLEMS into PRODUCTION! 


PROXIMITY FUSE HOUSINGS 
with exacting tolerances. 
(Right) Prolon injection- 
molded conical housing of 
ethylcellulose styramic. 
(Above) Prolon compression- 
molded housing of mineral- 
filled, phenolic material. 


URING WORLD WAR II, Prolon 

Plastics helped in developing 
Proximity Fuses, a project which 
was rated second only to the Atomic 
Bomb in military importance. We 
were soon able to turn out these 
mtricate, precision-molded pieces 
on a mass production basis, Ex- 
panded facilities make it possible 
for us to turn out these, or other 
important military items, on an 
even greater scale today 


THERE IS 
NO SUBSTITUTE 
FOR PLASTICS 


PROLON 
PLASTICS 


’ 


Our equipment, our “know-how’ 
and skilled personnel are imme- 
diately available for defense work. 
We do not have to “‘re-convert”’ 
our plants to defense work . ., we’ve 
been engaged in it steadily for the 
past ten years turning out battery 
cases for Air Force Jet Planes. Right 
now we are working on defense 
projects for the Navy, the Air 
Forces, and for the Signal Corps 
and Medical Corps of the Army. 


Whether your requirements are 
civilian or defense production, a 
letter, a wire, or a telephone call 
will bring one of our planning en- 
gineers to your office. No obligation, 


PLANNING - DESIGNING - 
DIE MAKING - MOLDING 
FOR. CIVILIAN OR 
DEFENSE PRODUCTION 


PROLON PLASTICS, A DIVISION OF 
PRO-PHY-LAC-TIC BRUSH COMPANY, FLORENCE, MASS. 
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tourist office in New York complains, 
‘Americz ins are overworking us+ with 
inquiries,” says that the $1-million or 
so that Ottawa has spent on U.S. 
promotion is paying off handsomely. 
Last year Canadians played host to 
millions of Americans, netted a cool 
$259-million. Canada thinks that war 
clouds in Europe will boost the take 
this year. 

e South America—South America is 
coming along more slowly. For onc 
thing, the trips are expensive by air, 
and both expensive and long by sea. 
And, too, the South American govern 
ments are slow to push travel promo 
tion; they generally leave that to the 
airlines and ship companies. 

But in spite of this, Moore-McCor- 
mack Lines, Grace Line, Pan American 
Grace Airways all report a healthy in- 
crease in travel over a year ago. ‘There’s 
a big upswing in the number of business 
and government people traveling south 
—but there are more tourists, too. 

By and large, the travel fraternity 
doesn’t think the south-of-the-borde1 
boom owes much to threatening con- 
ditions Europe. They see it rather 
as a long-term travel trend, nursed by 
longer vacations and more money in the 
U.S., cheaper transport, high-pressure 
promotion. True, there are some faint 
hearts who canceled European trips in 
favor of the Americas—and there will 
be a lot more in case of crisis. But in 
the meantime, travelers are willing to 
bet on peace; one South American 
shipper reports ruefully that some 
people have canceled their trips with 
him in order to get back on the 
European bandwagon. 


lll. The Far East 


Many travel people think that junket- 
ing Americans should shun the war-torn 
Far East like a plague. So they've been 
surprised by a recent increase of interest 
in Japan. 

Of course, Orient travel is only a 
trickle now, but there’s hope for more. 
The Japanese Government Overseas 
Agency in New York recently ran a 
four-column travel ad in the New York 
Times. Promptly it was snowed under 
with 3,000 requests for further infor- 
mation. Northwest Airlines is market- 
ing unguided tours around the Japanese 
islands. What’s more, it’s selling them. 
Each week Northwest flies over 100 
persons to Japan, and “‘they’re not all 
on business,” according to company 
spokesmen. 

American President Lines has found 
its Japan trade increasing; right now, it 
is promoting a garden ‘lub tour of the 
islands. As for its round-the-world 
trips, American President says they’re 
“heavily attended”; the company’s cargo 
vessels passengers) that are bound 
around the world have waiting lists. 
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BUSINESS ABROAD BRIEFS 





U.S. foreign trade deficit in January 
was the biggest in any month since 
1919. Imports topped exports by $59- 
million. 

= 
Food and drink for India: Coca-Cola 
has opened its second bottling plant in 
India, at Bombay. A plant at New 
Delhi started operations last October. 

. Synthetic rice may ease India’s des- 

perate food shortage. The government 
is experimenting with a mixture of tapi- 
oca flour and peanut cake, claims it 
tastes like the real thing and has more 
vitamin to boot. Plans for a factory 
to turn out five to seven tons daily are 
in the works. 

* 
Italy will help ease the world’s sulfur 
shortage, plans to spend around $20 
million looking for new sulfur beds 
ind improving existing mines in Sicily. 
Meantime, Italian Sulphur Corp. has 
promised to make available 200,000 
tons of sulfur to the ECA countries 
during 1951-1952. 

* 
Chase National Bank opened its third 
branch in Cuba this week, six miles 
from Havana. 

* 
Republic Steel Corp. has joined the 
iron ore hunt in Venezuela, is conduct- 
ing explorations on private lands north 
of U.S. Steel Corp.’s concessions at 
Cerro Bolivar. 

a 
Mexico's first superhighway is abuild- 
ing between Mexico City and the resort 
center of Cuernavaca, 50 mi. away. It’s 
to be a four-lane toll road, privately 
financed to the tune of $5-million. The 
road will halve the driving time be- 
tween two cities. ; 

e 


A new cellulose acetate plant is under 
wav in Britain. Hercules Powder Co.’s 
subsidiary there has an agreement with 
two British firms who will use Hercules 
techniques in the manufacture. Some 
of the output will go to Britain’s syn- 
thetic rayon and plastics industry; the 
rest will be marketed abroad. 
4% 


Work has begun on a $3-million Israeli- 
American tire and rubber factory at 
Haifa. Israeli labor groups, U.S. and 
Israeli private capital are backing the 
venture, which is expected to turn out 
§5,000-100,000 tires yearly. Dayton 
(Ohio) Rubber Co. is technical adviser 
for the project. 
= 

Direct shipping service between Ger- 
many and the Great Lakes ports begins 
this month. Two German companies 
will operate the fortnightly service. 
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THE TREND 


No Time to Relax 


One swallow doesn’t make a summer. Nor does a 
tiny pause in our barrelling inflationary boom mean it’s 
all over and we can relax. 

Things have cooled off a bit. The spot index of basic 
raw material prices has been steady for a month, and 
wholesale prices have begun to reflect that fact some- 
what. There are isolated cases of markdowns and sales. 
Some of the feverishness has gone out of consumer 
buying. 

This little breather in the boom is not surprising. 
There has been a revival of peace talk and of the possi- 
bility of coexistence with Russia. There has been un- 
certainty growing out of price controls. Some small 
conversion unemployment has hit in local areas. Con- 
trols are finally biting into housing. The first-quarter 
tax payments have given the Treasury a whopping sur- 
plus and made people feel poor. 

hat these powerful factors haven’t blunted the boom 
more is the wonder—not that they have acted as a 
momentary drag. The big fact now is that heavy new 
pressure on supplies and prices lies ahead. 

In June, 1950, when Korea broke, we were spending 
on national security programs at a rate of $17.5-billion 
annually. That spending rate, nine’ months later, is 
up only to about $24-billion. But in this period whole- 
sale prices rose 17%: With contracts now flowing out 
at a rate of $5-billion per month, defense spending 
by the end of 1951 will be rolling at about twice the 
present rate: $40-$50-billion annually. 

Whatever easing off in consumer buying there is 
will be submerged in this doubled tempo of buying for 
war. ‘Topping that is the all-time record spending that 
business plans to undertake for plant and equipment 
this year (BW—Mar.31°51,p67). 

Until we get over the mobilization hump in 1953 
and our new productive capacity comes in, continued 
inflationary pressure looks like the order of the day. 
\fter that, barring war, the problem may be different. 
But in the critical two years ahead, business planning 
should count on a tight economy. For that time, at 
least, the fight against inflation must go on. 


Seaway for Defense 


For the first time since 1948, the St. Lawrence seaway 
development and power project may reach a vote in 
Congress. Defense needs, and particularly the need of 
steel mills for newly discovered Labrador ore, have 
given it a new face. Many who opposed it in earlier 
hearings, including an important group of midwest 
steel companies and Charles E. Wilson, formerly of 
General Electric and now defense mobilizer, are urging 
the passage of legislation that some 30 congressmen 


have sponsored. 


156 


The double dream of linking the Great Lakes with 
the ocean and making the waters generate electric power 
as they run down hill is old and embattled. Much of it 
has come true. Canals link the lakes and lead toward 
the river. But between Ogdensburg, N. Y., and the 
deep-water channel at Montreal is a 119-mile stretch 
impassable to great cargo boats. In that 119 miles the 
river drops 224 feet over rapids. Most of the expensive 
work on locks, canals, and dams needed before big boats 
can run the 2,350-mile “seaway” course from Duluth 


east to the ocean or from the Labrador ore beds back 


to the midwest is in this stretch. 

Cost estimates, based on December, 1950, prices, come 
to $818-million. Of this, Canada would provide $252- 
million, New York State pay $192-million in return for 
related power facilities, and the federal government make 
up the remaining $374-million. 

Proposed cost figures, like almost every detail of the 
huge and complicated project, are disputed by those 
who still oppose. Railroads, coal companies, the labor 
unions affected, the Atlantic Coast ports all protest 
that the government is trying to push, under the 
blanket of national defense, something that Congress has 
not been willing to consider on its merits. 

BUSINESS WEEK recognizes the honest division of 
opinion that exists among businessmen on this issue. 
However, it believes that defense needs make the seaway 
inevitable. The sooner it and its allied power projects 


are started, the better for the whole nation. 


Change of Command 


This week there was a change of command at the 


Federal Reserve Board in Washington. ‘Thomas B. 
McCabe retired as No. 1 man in the nation’s central 
banking system and was succeeded by William McC, 
Martin, assistant secretary of the ‘Treasury. 

McCabe stepped down as chairman of the board at 
his own request after successfully bringing about the 
Mar. 3 “full accord” agreement with the ‘Treasury on 
credit and public debt policy. He ably piloted the 
Reserve System through three critical years. He held 
steadfastly to his conviction that the system must remain 
independent in order to carry out its mandate under the 
law to control credits. 

The choice of Martin as McCabe’s successor is one of 
the President’s best appointments. The new Reserve 
Board chairman is a man of intelligence, character, and 
wide financial experience. He was one of the prime 
movers in the negotiations leading up to the “full 
accord.” ‘To the board he brings an intimate under- 
standing of Treasury problems, but he surely will not, 
as he emphatically told a Senate committee, be anyone’s 
“stooge.” 

In Martin, the Federal Reserve has a highly capable 
new chief, fully qualified to lead its vital part in the 
critical fight on inflation. 
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In this spur gear box, the world’s fast- 
est boat, Stanley Sayres’ “SLO-MO- 
SHUN IV”, gets its amazing drive. The 
gear box uses 5 Fafnir Super-Precision 
Ball Bearings — as against 8 in com- 
peting boats. 

Beside winning both the Gold Cup 
and Harmsworth Trophy Races in 
1950, “SLO-MO-SHUN IV” set the 
world’s straightaway record of 160.3 
mph fora mile. The straightaway runs 
were made with a damaged drive shaft 
which made it unwise to use full throt- 
tle. Even so, the 3 to 1 step-up ratio 
turned the output (propeller) shaft at 
11,100 R.P.M. and the tandem duplex 
bearing was taking a thrust load of 
over 4600 pounds. 

Although you may not have bearing 
problems to match this one, you'll find 
it to your advantage to discuss them 
with a Fafnir representative because 
Fafnir’s experience is not limited to 
just a few industries but is industry- 
wide. The Fafnir Bearing Company, 
New Britain, Conn. 








BEARINGS USED 
Fafnir Super-Precision angular-contact type Ball 
Bearings were specified by Western Gear Works 
of Seattle who designed and built the gear box 
for “SLO-MO-SHUN IV”, 


A 3 he j & Similar to those above except these bearings are 
duplexed to provide greater axial and radial 


BALL BEARINGS rigidity. 
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WRITE FOR YOUR 
PREE COPY TODAYS Fastening Headguarlers” 


Division of illinois Tool Works 
2501 North Keeler Avenve, Chicago 39, Illinois 
In Canada: Canada iilinois Tools, Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 





